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INTRODUCTION 


IS scholastic circles thete is a wide variance of opinion in regard 
to the character and abilities of King Alexandros the Third of 
Macedonia—Alexander the Great as he is always called; for the 
ancient world was left gasping, so to speak, when an early and 
unexpected death brought his impetuous career to a sudden end, 
and there was so much breathless talk about him amongst friends 
and enemies that his memory was soon twisted into seemingly 
incompatible shapes which have never been adjusted and reconciled 
by men of learning. 

The anti-Macedonian party led by Demosthenes in Athens 
had never had a good word to say for him, and now seems to 
have circulated such stories as wete to his discredit. The Greeks 
of Egypt, headed by Ptolemy, could not speak too highly of him. 
Aristotle’s school, offended by Alexandet’s treatment of Kallis- 
thenes, were loud in their criticism of him. The young cavaliers 
of Macedonia loved him as a leader, but many of the veterans 
mistrusted him for his Oriental sympathies. The Jonian and 
Aegean Greeks for the most part regarded him as their liberator. 
The Spartans hated him as a lifelong enemy. The Orient spoke 
of him with bated breath . . . and so forth. 

After a while numerous books were published about him, and 
others appeared during the succeeding generations, the chief 
authors being the following: Ptolemy of Pella, who was one 
of his generals, and afterwards became King of Egypt; Atisto- 
bulos of Kassandreia, who also served under him; Kallisthenes, 
gtand-nephew of Aristotle, who was attached to his staff for some 
time as official historian ; Eumenes of Kardia who was his secretary 
and kept the official journals ; Diodotos of Erythrae, who assisted 
Eumenes in this work ; Heronymos of Kardia, one of his officers ; 
Chares of Mitylene, another of his officers; Kleitarchos of Alex- 
andria, also one of his officers; Onesikritos, a naval officer who 
piloted the royal down the Indus; Nearchos, his close 
friend and iral; Amaximenese of Lampsakos, who served 
under him; Marsyas of Pella, who was educated with him; 
Dikaiarchos of Messana, 2 pupil of Aristotle; Ephippos of 
Olynthos ; Aristos of Cyprus; Polykleitos of Larissa; Hegesias 
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of Magnesia; Timaios of Tauromenium; Phylarchos of Nauk- 
ratis; Satyros of Alexandria; Hexmippos of Smyrna; Duris of 
Samos; Agatharchides of Alexandria; Karystios of Pergamus ; 
‘Asklepiades ; Androsthenes ; Medios; and Hegesander.t 

All these works, which seem to have represented Alexander 
in very different aspects, and also his own notes and letters, were 
available at the close of the first century 8.c. and in the first century 
A.D., when four important studies of his life and exploits were 
published. The first was written by Diodorus Siculus of Agyrium 
in Sicily, who was the contemporary of Julius Caesar and Augustus ; 
the second was by Trogus Pompeius who lived in the time of 
Augustus; the third was by Quintus Curtius Rufus, who was prob- 
ably writing during the first half of the first century .p.; and 
the fourth was by Ploutarchos (Plutarch) of Chaeroneia in Boeotia, 
whose famous studies date from the second half of the first century 
AD. The work of Plutarch is extant; parts of the work of 
Diodorus and Curtius are missing, but the bulk has survived; 
and the work of Trogus is available in condensed form in the 
eleventh and twelfth books of Justinus (Justin) who probably 
lived in the second century A.D. 

These four acoutts Alessader’s cite) being based on so 
many different authorities, again present im in varying aspects ; 
but if the first half of the Secon century A.D., ‘Atrianos (Arrian} 
of Nikomedia in Bithynia set himself the task of Preparing a 
history of the great conqueror based upon Ptolemy and Aristo- 
bulus whom he considered to be more reliable than the authors 
used by these others. This sober work, which is called the 
Anabasis, is also extant; but since its declared purpose was to 
tone down such statements of the earlier writers as he considered 
to be extravagant, Alexander emerges from his pages in a different 
guise again, and in a decidedly less colourful one. 

Thus the modern student has before him these five authors— 
Diodorus, Curtius, Justin, Plutarch, and Arrian—whom he can 
use in his studies ; and besides these there are numerous references 
to Alexander in Strabo, Aclian, Pausanias, Pliny the Elder, Josephus, 
and Athenaeus; while there are scattered remarks about him in 
Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Lucan, Lucian, Dion Chrysostom, Appian, 
Frontinus, Macrobius, Pollux, Suidas, Zosimus, and others.* 
There is also the Romance or legendary story of Alexander by an 
unknown author of late date now spoken of as Pseudo-Callisthenes 


+The works of all these are now lost, but fragments from them heve 
survived. Sce Miller: Fragmenta Historicorum Grascorum and Scriptoras Rerum 
Alexandri Magni (Dbacs’s Arrian, Paris, 1846). 
__? A complete bibliography of references to Alexander in classical authors is 
given by Berve in Das Alexanderreich auf prosopograpbischer Grundlage. 
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because the original pretended to be by that writer, which contains 
amongst a great deal of the wildest fiction a modicum of fact. 
Versions of this Greek work have survived also in Latin, i: 

Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic; and there are fanciful histories 
based upon it in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and other languages. 

In view of these conflicting traditions in antiquity the modern 
world of scholarship has never made up its mind how to estimate 
him. Some regard him as a genius and more than a genius—an 
almost superhuman being, careering across the dark and starry 
skies of history like an astounding meteor. Others deem him but 
an adventurous and unscrupulous captain of men, carried off his 
feet by the rush of events and lifted to celestial heights by little 
more than luck. Some have seen him as an idealist, pressing on 
from victory to victory for what he believed to be the good of 
mankind. Others have thought his motives to have been purely 
selfish, and his guiding light a fiery passion for personal glory and 
power. Some have considered the moves in his tremendous 
game to have been dictated by an immense intellect. Others 
suppose that he followed his star with a light heart, being too 
vain to think himself capable of making a mistake. 

Alexander, in fact, is a man whose frequent appearances at the 
bar of history have failed to elicit a unanimous verdict upon him 
from the jury; and in bringing his case once more to trial I am 
wholly unaware of what the outcome will be, and I dare say I 
shall but make confusion more confounded by presenting him in 
anew light. Yet of this much, at any rate, the court has precogni- 
tion, that he changed the face of the Greek and Persian worlds 
for good or ill, that at the time of his death he was wielding a 
power greater than that of any single human being in antiquity, 
and that no man in all history, with the exception of certain religious 
founders, has been so widely accepted as a supernatural being. 

This diversity of authoritative views in regard to him has its 
advantages for his biographer, since no praise of the astonishin; 
young man can well pass beyond the limits of that already bestows 
by others, and no dispraise will be without recognized indorsement. 
At the outset of a task of exceptional difficulty, the thought is very 
comforting; and, indeed, the experience of tilting against no 
solid wall of prejudice will be somewhat novel to me, 

AA few yeats ago I championed the celebrated Cleopatra, and 
taised my lonely spear in her defence; and though my reading 
of her character has now received wide acceptance, I was accused, 
at the time, of having an unseemly partiality for a woman of casy 
virtue. More recently I made an attempt to plead the cause of 

1 For various versions of the Romance sec E. A. Wallis Budge : The History 
of Alexander the Great, and The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, 
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the Emperor Nero, who, in my opinion, is one of the most mis- 
understood characters in history; but in certain conservative 
quarters I was deemed to have made an almost eccentric effort to 
whitewash that which was ineradicably black. Conversely, in 
connection with my study of Marc Antony, I was reproved by 
some for having attacked the characters of two popular persons— 
Cicero and the young Augustus; while my suggestion that the 
good Octavia was a lady whose society must have been tedious 
was considered, by one critic at least, to be in very bad taste. 

In the case of Alexander there is, of course, a certain prejudice 
indirectly in his favour, not amongst scholars but amongst persons 
whose knowledge is derived from those standard works of a past 
generation which stil] influence our school-books ; but this pre- 
judice chiefly manifests itself in an objection to studying him at all. 
In this widespread circle he is regarded simply as a great general, 
altogether too grand to be cross-examined ; and I am aware that 
I shalt be considered rather presumptuous for having dared to 
Jook into his private life as into that of an ordinary man, But 
these people hold no brief for him: they merely have an undefined 
feeling that he ought not to be called into court. 

The fact of the matter is that the weary public, in its desire 
to simplify education, has ingenuously classified the most cele- 
brated characters of history as good or bad, wise or foolish, great 
of little, and has no time nor inclination to reconsider its opinion 
and thereby run the risk of having to rewrite its textbooks and 
relearn its lessons. Let Alexander be for ever the supreme military 
genius ; let Cleopatra be for ever the siren of old Nile; let Nero 
be for ever Antichrist; let Cicero be for ever the paragon he so 
eloquently declared himself to be. Why complicate the already too 
confused business of the schoolmaster by questioning these time- 
honoured opinions ? 

Only the more open-minded students of the past are prepared 
on occasion to doubt the conclusions incorporated in the text- 
books ; but the avetage reader is as profoundly loyal to the school- 
teaching he has received as he is to the other conventions which 
simplify his life. In his mind he has placed the supposedly great 
or virtuous characters of bygone ages upon inaccessible pedestals, 
and has abased the little or infamous in impenetrable dust, where, 
in either situation, they are beyond his scrutiny; and he has no 
desire to reconsider their merits or failings. As to Alexander, 
learned German professors may argue about him, but for the 
ordinary man of conventional education the old tag “‘ Alexander 
was a great commander ” is sufficient. 

At first sight the stories about him seem to be so contradictory 
that historians have been inclined to take a favourable or unfavour- 
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able view of him and then to write off as untrue the material which 
is not in accord with that view; but it seems to me that these 
apparent contradictions can be reconciled, and, indeed, are only 
to be expected in the case of so vital and spirited a young man 
who died before his many-sided character had had time to settle 
down into a definite shape. The strong tradition of his continence, 
for example, is not to my mind contradicted by the evidence of his 
concupiscence ; the stories of his abstinence ate not contradicted 
by those of his insobriety ; not are the proofs of his high intel- 
ligence disproofs of his foolhardy thoughtlessness. ‘There is a 
category to which he belongs: it is the class of those who cannot 
be classified, because they died before the divine madness of youth 
had passed under the power of time and experience. 

In the following study of his character I incorporate the bulk 
of the earliest stories about him, in some cases regardless of the 
source from which they are said, or appear, to emanate ; for, since 
the works of all the contemporary authorities are lost, I fee! that 
a modern biographer has more likelihood of arriving at the truth 
by attempting to envisage a character in which this mass of conflict- 
ing material ts reconciled, than by creating an ideal personality 
stripped of its seeming contradictions. 

I take as my starting-point the premise which is usually ignored, 
or denied, and which 1 have never seen properly presented, namely 
that from his birth he was regarded by those around him as the son 
of the Graeco-Egyptian god Zeus-Ammon; and with this I 
associate another fact which is generally overlooked, namely, that 
in the centuries after his death he became in legend a god-like 
being of great holiness. In many parts of the world he was re- 
garded as an actual god ; and even the Senate of Rome, following 
in deep sincerity the less sincere lead of Athens, decreed him to be 
the thirteenth of the Olympians. In Jewish folk-lore he was the 
servant of Jehovah, the precursor of the Messiah, the Master of the 
Throne of Solomon, and one of the mystical worid-rulers of Daniel’s 
prophecy. In Isiam he was a hero of the Mohammedan faith ; and 
in certain Christian churches he was regarded, in forgetfulness of 
his date, as one of the Christian saints. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there must have been a very 
strong element of religious mysticism and piety in his nature; 
and, indeed, the fact is obvious, for at every tutn we find him 
ministering to the gods with genuinely uplifted heart, so far as 
can be seen. These qualities indicate that he was trained in all 
this sacramentalism from early youth, and that, therefore, the many 
stories of his youthful connection with religious matters must be 
given serious consideration as the probable source of the current 
flowing through his life and on into tradition. I do not wish to 
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present him on this account as 2 virtuous character; but I want 
to show that his life was lived from childhood in an atmosphere 
conducive to the growth after his death of the tradition that he 
was a god of saint, and that this atmosphere was conducive 
also to the early development of his own personal belief in his 
divinity. 

Tt x usual to regard the stories of his supernatural birth as 
being inventions introduced into the tale towards the end of his 
life or later; but I consider that he was brought up in the belief 
that he was the son of Zeus-Ammon, the Graeco-Egyptian father- 
god. In interpreting his character, therefore, I give, as I say, full 
consideration to the many statements which go to show that he 
was exceptionally god-conscious, mystical, and superstitious, and 
that there was in his nature a kind of childlike credulity such as is 
so often to be found in those who gain a religious reputation. It 
seems clear to me that actually he fell so far short of the ideal of 
divinity as to be at times a monster of callous cruelty ; and I have 
set myself the task, therefore, of explaining the phenomenon that 
nevertheless he believed himself to be, and was afterwards widely 
acknowledged as being, a sort of Christos. If we discard every 
story to his discredit, as our school-books usually do, it is easy 
enough to explain his lofty reputation ; but I, personally, am con- 
vinced that most of these tales are substantially true, and that, 
even so, his connection with the Olympians is intelligible. 

The question of his sanity has often been discussed by scholars ; 
but I take the view that while many of his actions, such as his 
march across the Gedrosian desert, were so insensate that he may 
well be described colloquially as a “‘ lunatic,” he was not actually 
mad, nor can the apposite references to him as the “ Macedonian 
Madman” be taken literally. In any assembly of men—in a 
regiment of soldiers, for example—there is usually some dare-devil 
whom we loosely describe as a lunatic; in any army in wartime 
there is some general who uses up his men in a way which is 
criticized as insane ; in any realm of adventure there is some fool- 
hardy hero, who, we say, is crazy ; in any gathering of statesmen 
there is some rash visionary whose ideas are too grand to be thought 
sane; in any group of intellectuals there is some eccentric genius 
who may be described with no unfriendly intent as being “‘ as mad 
as a hatter”; in any religious body there is some fanatic who, 
without real reproach, may so be termed; in every age and every 
suciety there is some abnormal man with a mission who, often 
because his views are so disconcerting to the complacently sane, is 
named either in vexation or in admiration a lunatic. In all these 
senses Alexander was a lunatic; and, indeed, the fact seems to have 
been recognized, for towards the end of his life he was identified 
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with the god Dionysos, who was definitely the divine lunatic made 
mad by his father Zeus. 

He was brave to the point of utter recklessness ; in battle he 
was temporarily demented ; when he was excited he was foolhardy 
to an astonishing degree; in his impatience and lack of foresight he 
imperiled his army time and again; yet there was a dogged per- 
severance and tenacity in his character which sometimes caused him 
to waste far more time than was really necessary in completing tasks 
of secondary importance. In his anger he was unspeakably terrible ; 
in his outbursts of generosity he was prodigal; when warmed by 
wine or by flattery he was a wild braggart; when his tongue was 
loosened he would sit up all night talking ; when he knew that 
he had done wrong his self-abasement was abject. A martial tune 
would cause him to jump up and brandish his spear like an excited 
boy; an insult would make him throw a cup, or anything else that 
was handy, at the offender’s head; a good omen would elate him 
or a bad omen depress him; he could slaughter his enemies by 
the thousand without thought, or weep for pity of one man, 

His belief in the presence of the gods and in their displeasure 
or goodwill was phenonemal; his trust in his astrologers and 
magicians was childlike ; his confidence in his own divine invinci- 
bility was profound; and his growing certainty that he himself 
was divine may be watched in its development. He took upon his 
shoulders the staggering weight of a mission which he believed 
to be imposed by Heaven; he thought of himself as obliged to 
undertake Herculean toils; he worked himself to exhaustion ; his 
mind could not rest; his ambitions were insatiable; he lived in 
a chronic state of nervous strain. 

He was capable of acting—without realizing it—a variety of 
parts, and he died before his true personality was disentangled from 
his perfectly sincere pretences. When he set out upon his expedi- 
tion into Persian territory he thought of himself as Achilles returned 
to earth, and he played to the life the part of a hero out of Homer ; 
later he pictured himself as Hercules and finally as Dionysos; in 
Bactriana he passed into the rdle of an Asiatic potentate, terrible, 
aloof, infallible, before whom even his Macedonian warriors must 
lie prostrate ; in India he was a simple soldier-king, lightly treating 
his divinity; and, back in Persia again, we find him demanding 
Greece’s recognition of his Dionysian godhead. He believed 
himself destined to conquer the whole earth; in an agony of dis- 
satisfaction with artificial frontiers he sought in vain to reach the 
world’s end, that he might make his boundaries one with the 
shores of the outer Ocean. He was more ignorant of geography 
than he had any cause to be in view of what was known in his 
day ; he understood human nature less than most of his thoughtful 
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contemporaries ; his philosophy was negligible, his religion primi- 
tive, and his humanity but occasional. His powers of leader- 
ship were far greater than his brilliance as a military tactician ; 
but as a battle-intoxicated hero of a hundred fights he stands 
without equal. : 

There was a curious strain of effeminacy in his nature which 
was none the less apparent because it was very little indulged ; 
yet he was in gencral a man amongst men, the leader of the famous 
* Companions,” who were like a ferocious pack of wolves. He 
bore hardships and wounds with the utmost fortitude, and was 
physically so. powerful that neither human being nor wild beast 
could fight him and five; yet when hit by a personal sorrow he 
was like an unnerved child. He was romantic and emotional, 
and in his devotion to his “ twin-soul,” Hephaestion, he was abnor- 
mal and unbalanced. He married four wives and had various 
amatory adventures, yet his sex-life was indeterminate and was so 
tardy in its development that at one time he was thought by his 
parents to be physically defective, He was generally abstemious 
and sometimes revealed a hankering after the ascetic life; yet 
there were times when he drank so heavily that to be able “to 
drink more than Alexander” became the boast of the champion 
topers. 

Indeed, he was in so many ways exceptional and abnormal 
that his carecr scems sometimes almost fantastic. His personality 
was dazzling and magnetic; in the beauty of his youth he was like 
a golden-haired Apollo; and throughout his life there was an 
astonishing majesty about his person. As a young man he was 
an ardent scholar, and his passion for knowledge was intense ; 
yet his intellectual shortcomings are very apparent, and it would 
seem that his immense energy, his reckless bravery, his faith in 
his destiny and supreme confidence in himself, rather than the 
powers of his brain, raised him so far above the ordinary stature 
of a man. 

In this biography I shall endeavour to show, by a close study 
of his parentage and youth, how his self-assurance was rooted in 
his mother’s mystic beliefs in regard to him, and how much he 
owed to his father, Philip, who trained to perfection the troops 
which he used in his first victories. I shall try to explain how his 
schemes of conquest gradually developed, and how he was led 
on from one success to the next, inevitably, and without much 
forethought ; but, when all is said, I hope I shall make it clear that, 
by reason of the vastness of his achievements and the still more 
gigantic grandeur of his schemes and ambitions, history is fully 
justified in designating him Alexander the Great. Yet his invin- 
cible belief that he could conquer and rule the whole earth and 
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all mankind was an ambition which could never have been realized : 
it was, in fact, the stupendous dream of one whose thoughts, 
throughout his life, had been detached from the security of real 
things and had been led perilously onwards by fortune towards 


that inevitable tragedy of disillusionment from which an early 
death alone saved him. 


PART ONE 
THE SON OF AMMON 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE RISE OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF 
MACEDONIA 


(The eighth 10 the fourth century, 9.¢.) 


AL about the end of the eighth century B.c., in that corner of 
ancient and barbaric Illyria which is now the meeting-place 
of the frontiers of Yugo-Slavia, Greece, and Albania, there lived, 
so legend says, three Greek brothers named Gauanes, Aeropos, 
and Perdikkas, who claimed descent from the Argive hero, Temenos, 
the son of Aristomachos, the son of Kleodemos, the son of Hyllos, 
the son of the mighty Herakles, or Hercules as the Romans called 
him, the son of the great god Zeus, These three brothers were 
said to have migrated hither from Argos, on the east side of the 
Peloponnesus ! ; but since there was in this part of Hlyria itself a 
place called Argos—a word which in the Macedonian tongue 
meant simply “‘a plain” ?—it may be that their apparently well- 
authenticated connection with the Peloponnesian Argus is to be 
assigned to an earlier date in their family history.* 

In search of their fortunes they wandered eastwards at length 
into that part of Upper Macedonia which lies to the north of the 
Gulf of Salonika, and there they took service with the chieftain 
of a small, unidentified town named Lebaea. Gauanes, says the 
guileless tradition, tended the chieftain’s horses, Aeropos looked 
after the cows, and Perdikkas, who was the youngest and most 
engaging of the three, had charge of the goats, pigs, and smaller 
animals. 

After a while it became noticeable that the loaf of bread which 
was part of the food-ration of the handsome Perdikkas seemed 
always to be bigger than that served out to the other labourers ; 
but when, suspecting an improper favouritism, the chieftain ques- 
tioned his wife about it—for it was she who baked and distributed 
the bread—she answered with admirable effrontery that she also 
had observed the phenomenon and believed it to be a miracle, the 
young man’s ration evidently having a tendency to swell to twice 

4 Herodotus, VIL, 137. * Strabo, p. 372. 
See Abel: Makedonien vor Konig Philip. 
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its size as soon as it came into contact with the wizardry of his 
hands. The chieftain answered coldly that he had no taste for 
magic, and forthwith invited the too-attractive youth to betake 
himself elsewhere, and his brothers with him. 

The three Greeks replied that they would be willing to depart 
if their overdue wages were paid, and thereat the chieftain pointed 
to the shaft of sunlight which was striking down into the room 
through the circular smoke-hole in the middle of the roof, and 
said, with a sneer, “ That is all the wages you deserve : take it; 
T give it to youl” 

The two elder brothers, it is said, were rendered quite speechless 
by this shabby answer; but the quick-witted Perdikkas drew a 
circle upon the mud floor, outlining the area lit by the sunbeam, 
and told him that he accepted the payment, meaning to say that 
he regarded himself and his brothers henceforth as owners and 
lords of this very middle of the chicftain’s domain ; and as a formal 
act of taking possession he stepped into the circle and bared his 
bosom three times to the sun. 

The chieftain did not observe this significant action, and the 
brothers had already gone their way before he was told of it; but 
on learning what had occurred he sent some of his men after the 
dangerous trio with orders to overtake them and kill them. A 
river which they had crossed, however, had straightway become 
unfordable owing to a sudden rainstorm, and the pursuit had to 
be abandoned—in remembrance of which that river was greatly 
revered by subsequent generations. 

The brothers then took up their abode in a region famous for 
its sweet-scented roses and known as the Gardens of Midas, which 
lay at the foot of a mountain named Bermion—a delectable region, 
where once Silenus himself had been surprised by country-folk in 
a drunken sleep; and here they so prospered that they became 
the leading men of the district, and the chieftainship of an ever- 
extending atea at length devolved upon Perdikkas, who presently 
possessed himself of his former master’s domains, as the episode 
recorded above had foreshadowed, and in the end was crowned 
king of those regions of which he had obtained control. 

It is perhaps to be supposed that he married the daughter of 
the previous king, for in antiquity there was not only this story 
that the royal line of Macedonia was thus descended from Perdikkas, 
but there was also a tradition that the dynasty was to be traced 
back through Thurimas, or Turimmas, and Koinos, two royal 
predecessors of Perdikkas, to Karanos, who was the brother of 
Phidon, King of the Peloponnesian Argos, and who was said to 
have made himself King of Macedonia about 750 3.c. This 
Karanos was the son of Aristodamidas who, like Perdikkas, was 
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descended from Hercules and Zeus; and thus, in one way or the 
other, or in both, the subsequent kings of Macedonia could claim 
that in their veins there flowed the magic blood of gods and 
demigods. 

Upon the death of this Perdikkas the First the throne passed 
to his son Argaios, whose son Philippos, or Philip the First, was 
the father of Aeropos, a monarch in whose reign the Illyrian 
tribesmen of the highlands of Lyncestis, the wild western neigh- 
bours of the Macedonians, were brought into vassalage! Then 
followed King Alketas, whose son, Amyntas the First, succeeded 
to the throne in about the year 540 B.c., and, dying in about 498 B.c., 
left a greatly extended kingdom to his son, Alexandros (Alexander) 
the First.? 

The Balkan realm which this Alexander inherited was an inland 
kingdom then little known to the outside world, covering that 
area of well-watered plains and rugged mountains, fertile valleys 
and dense forests, which lies between Albania and Bulgaria, on 
either side of the present frontier dividing Serbia from Greece. 
Its capital, afterwards called Edessa, was then named Aigai (Aegae), 
and to-day is known as Vodena, a city some two hundred and fifty 
miles south-east of Belgrade, a hundred miles south-west of Sofia, 
forty-five miles north-west of Salonika, and two hundred miles 
posh ee of care ae al i 

copraphically Acgae was pretty nearly the cent: int of 
the ieinglom, and stood ropilli ona rocky height ovedvobiag a 
wide expanse of richly wooded country watered by many lakes and 
by streams and rivers the courses of which were broken by countless 
rapids and waterfalls, the supposed haunt of nymphs and satyrs. 
The largest of these rivers was the Axios, the modern Vardar, 
which, flowing down from the mountains in the north, passed the 
capital not many miles to the east and discharged itself into the 
Aegean. The Aegean coast, however, had been colonized by 
settlers from Greece ; and along the shores of the Gulf of Salonika 
and around the three-pronged promontory of Chalkidike, or 
Chalcidice, these thriving colonies blocked the way of the Mace- 
donians to the sea, and held them back, like dangerous aborigines, 
in their unmapped plains and highlands, their inaccessible valleys 
and mountains, and their mysterious forests and meres. 

The district around Aegae was called Emathia, but the part 
of Macedonia best known to the Greeks was that named Pieria, 
the fertile region lying to the south of Emathia and to the north 





3 Justin, VI, 1. 

1 This genealogy, as traced from Perdikkas, is given by Herodotus, VILL, 
139, and Thucydides, I, 100; and, as traced from Karanos, by Deippos and 
Eusebius. 
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of Mount Olympus whose southern slopes ran down into Greek 
Thessaly. The peak of Olympus, nearly ten thousand feet high, 
and covered in everlasting snow, was the traditional home of the 
immortal gods; and so far above the world its white summit 
seemed that the giants in the legend were obliged to heap the 
Thessalian mountains of Pelion upon Ossa to reach its frozen 
heights. Even from Aegae, fifty miles to the north, it was to be 
seen upon a clear day as the outstanding feature of the southern 
horizon. 

Wandering across the plains of Pieria flowed the River Haliak- 
mon, the modern Vistritza, on its way to the western shore of the 
Gulf of Salonika ; and here in the northern shadow of Olympus 
was the traditional home of the Muses, and here, too, was the 
grave of Orpheus, patron of music, around which the nightingales 
sang in eternal ecstasy and the roses bloomed in the wildest pro- 
fusion. The original inhabitants of this paradise had been driven 
out by the Macedonians, and the region was cut off from Greece ; 
but to the Grecks it was still a sacred land, endued with new 
mystery in that it was to be scanned from the slopes of the Olympian 
range yet might not be entered without danger. 

To the west of Emathia and Pieria were the highlands of vassal 
Lynkéstis, or Lyncestis, the new capital of which was Herakleia, 
the modern Monastir, now the southernmost city of Yugo-Slavia. 
This city, which stood at an altitude of two thousand feet amidst 
densely wooded hills and rugged mountains, had taken the place 
of the carliec capital, Lyakos, where for centuries a line of kings of 
Greck descent, related to the Bacchiadae of Corinth, had ruled the 
wild Tyncestian tribesmen, themselves of Illyrian stock, and 
ancestors of the modern Albanians. Practically nothing is known 
of Lynkos, save that near it was a river whose waters were said 
to be as intoxicating as wine; but one may picture both it and 
Herakleia as being mere clusters of huts and small houses defended 
by encircling earthworks and palisades. This highland state was 
a part of the Macedonian kingdom which had no direct contact 
with Greek civilization except in so far as its princes retained the 
ghost of it; but their overlords in Emathia were more open to 
Greek influence, and the capital, Aegae, perched upon its hill, no 
doubt had some slight semblance to a Greek city. 

The climate of Macedonia was in general severe in winter, 
very wet in spriag, and hot in summer; but in the lowlands the 
harvests were good, and in the warm valleys near the Aegean coast 
figs and olives were successfully grown, while the forests in the 
interior supplied valuable timber which was exported into Greece. 
Targe ateas of the highlands were gaunt and bare, affording but 

2 Ovid: Metamorphescon, XV, 329. * Xenophon: Hellenics, VI, 1. 
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poor pasturage for the flocks ; but on the whole the country was 
fertile enough, for the uplands had abundance of water, and the 
river-valleys opened here and there into sunny plains ringed round 
by majestic hills and sheltered by them from the cold north winds, 
while the lowlands provided wide, rolling areas of rich soil, where 
cornfields and orchards, woods and meadows, lay spread beneath 
the windy skies, 

The true Macedonians were a fair-haired, blue-eyed pcople, 
having much whiter complexions than those of the average Greeks. 
They were of northern blood, having come southwards from the 
lands beside the Danube before the dawn of history; and thus 
there was a remote kinship between them and the northern Greeks, 
for many of the latter were the descendants of the men of long ago 
who in the same series of migrations had but gone on farther 
southwards. The Greeks, however, were not at all ready to 
admit the connection, more especially since they could make no 
sense of the Macedonian language which had little more than a 
basic relationship to their own, and possessed no literature by 
which it could be studied. ‘The Macedonian royal court, however, 
spoke Attic Greek as 2 second tongue ; and it seems probable that 
the Highland princes of Lyncestis did so too, for theic own Illyrian 
speech was unintelligible to their overlords.1 

Except by intermarriage there was no relationship between 
the Macedonians and the savage and tattooed Thracians who were 
their neighbours on the east, and whose territory separated them 
from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus; nor were they kin to 
the Moesians on their north, who occupied the lands between 
them and the Danube. The Greeks of these early times, however, 
made little distinction betwecn Macedonians, Illyrians, Moesians, 
and Thracians in so far as their relationship to themselves was 
concerned: they were all untutored savages living in the wilds 
beyond the frontiers of the Greek world. 

It is true that the upper classes of the Macedonian lowlands 
were already attempting to introduce a measure of Greek civilization 
into their country; but the Greeks saw as yet little distinction 
between them and their vassal tribesmen of the highlands, and 
described them? without discrimination as being of a roving dis- 
position, content to live in tribal groups, to wear the skins of 
animals for clothing, and to spend a great patt of their time in 
fighting for pasturage for their cattle. They were rightly believed 
to be alarmingly warlike, and it was said? that any Macedonian 
who had not yet killed his enemy was obliged to wear a cord about 
his body as a mark of inferiority. They were described as being 

1 Polybius, XXVIIL, 8, 9. * Arian: Anabasis, VIL, 9. 
? Aristotle: Politirs, VIL, 2, 6. 
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passionately fond of hunting, and as being mighty drinkers, without 
any notion of moderation, their custom being to swallow enormous 
draughts of wine at the beginning of their meals, so that they 
might become drunk with the minimum of delay.t 

Thus, when the above-mentioned Alexander the First, probably 
in the year 496 3.c., came southwards into Greece as a visitor, 
and was found to be quite a cultured young man, speaking excellent 
Greek, and enthusiastic about Greek sports, people did not know 
what to make of him; but when he announced his intention of 
competing at the exclusively Greek Olympic Games which were 
held every fourth year at Olympia in Elis, on the west side of the 
Peloponnesus, he was warned that he would not be allowed to do 
so, since only men of pure Hellenic blood were permitted to take 
part in the contests. Nevertheless, he made the journey to Olympia, 
and submitted his name to the committee; and when this body 
promptly disqualified him as being a “ barbarian” he indignantly 
proved to its final satisfaction that his roya] ancestors were true 
Greeks of Argos, the descendants of the great Hercules who 
himself had founded these games.? His subsequent victory in the 
foot-races caused a great stir, and Pindar, then the most famous 
lyric poet in all Greece, celebrated it in enthusiastic verse. 

The recognition of this young northern king as a Greek was, 
I fancy, an act of diplomacy. Greece at this time was living under 
the menace of the mighty empire of the Persians ; and the overland 
route from the East into Greece by way of the Bosphorus or the 
Hellespont passed through Thrace and Macedonia. Thrace was 
already in the hands of the Persians ; but it seems to have been felt 
that if the Macedonian royal house were permitted to regard itself 
as linked to the Greeks by ties of kinship the country over which 
it ruled might be made to serve as a powerful obstruction to the 
Persian advance into Northern Greece. 

This young Alexander had already shown defiance to the 
“ Great-King,” as the Persian monarch was termed. Just before 
the death of the late King of Macedonia, Amyntas the First, when 
Alexander was still but the heir to the throne, an embassy of seven 
Persians of high rank had arrived at the Macedonian capital to 
demand “earth and water,” the customary tokens of vassalage ; 
but ac the State banquet in their honour these ambassadors had 
taken too much to drink, and had made themselves very offensive 
to the ladies of the court, whereupon the indignant Alexander had 
gathered his young warrior friends, had set upon the drunken 
visitors, and had killed all seven of them. The terrible affair had 
been hushed up, and a commission sent by the Great-King to 
enquire into it had reported, apparently, that the blame was mutual ; 

? Athenacus, III, g1. * Herodotus, V, 22. 
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but when, shortly afterwards, Alexander had succeeded to the 
throne the Greeks wete not slow to see in him a useful ally. 

More than half a century had elapsed since the redoubtable 
Cyrus, whom Xenophon presented to the Greeks as the ideal 
world-ruler, had created the vast Persian Empire, and by the year 
500 B.C. the dominions of his successor, Darius the First, comprised, 
besides Persia, the lands now known as Turkey, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, North-West India, 
Syzia, Palestine, Northern Arabia, Egypt, Cyprus, the islands of 
the eastern side of the Aegean, Thrace, and Souther Bulgaria. 
The world had never known so tremendous an empire, and there 
seemed every reason to suppose that in the end Greece, too, would 
pass under its sway. Greece was hopelessly disunited, being 
divided into a number of city-states not one of which was over- 
whelmingly powerful; but Persia was a vast conglomeration of 
peoples united in their voluntary or forced allegiance to the throne 
of the Great-King, and the tide of conquest had brought them, as 
has been said, to the very borders of Macedonia. 

At about the time of this Alexander’s accession, the Greeks of 
Jonia, on the west coast of Asia Minor, had revolted against the 
Persians, and the help given to the rising by Athens and certain 
other Greek states had obliged Darius to prepare for the general 
subjugation of Greece ; and thus the wild and little-known king- 
dom of Macedonia, with its ruling dynasty which claimed to be 
Greek, had begun now to occupy the serious attention of Greek 
statesmen, and ail cyes were turned to snow-capped Olympus, the 
northern gate-post of Greece, and to this mysterious region to the 
north of it over which Alexander ruled. Would he become the 
vassal of the Persians and give them passage through his country 
into Thessaly, or would he throw in his lot with the Greeks 
who had allowed him to compete at the Olympic Games as a 
Greek ? 

The Greeks themselves, however, as I have said, presented no 
organized front against the Persians. Some of the states were 
ready to fight for their freedom, others were willing to pay tribute 
to the East if by so doing they might be left in peace; and Alex- 
ander, having thus no clear lead, seems to have experienced some 
difficulty at first in making up his mind whether to tolerate the 
really very enlightened Persian rule, as so many Greeks were 
doing, or to follow the example of the Athenians and those other 
Greeks who were unwilling to be part of any world-empire not 
centred in their own country. His sister, the Princess Gygaca, 
however, was happily married to a Persian high in the Great- 
King’s favour!; and this fact may have induced him in 492 B.c. 

> Herodotus, V, 21; VIII, 136. 
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to give his allegiance to Darius—a fealty which survived the 
resounding defeat of the Persians at Marathon in 490 3.c. 

Later, he accompanied Xerxes, the successor of Darius, on his 
ill-fated expedition in 480 B.c, which, after burning Athens, met 
with disaster at Salamis; but in the end, on the night before the 
battle of Plataea, he betrayed the invaders to the Athenians, by 
which action he earned the name Philhellene, ‘« Lover of the Greeks.” 

In the year 465 .c. Xerxes was succeeded in Persia by Artaxerxes 
the First; and in 454 B.c. Alexander was succeeded in Macedonia 
by his son, Perdikkas the Second. This Perdikkas, like his father, 
regarded himself as a Greek, and his palace was always open to 
the Greek scientists and men of letters who were willing to come 
to his court in rugged little Aegae. ‘The celebrated dithyrambic 
poet, Melanippides of Melos, for example, took up his residence 
there and there ended his days; and it is said that Hippocrates, 
the famous physician, who, like Perdikkas, claimed descent from 
Hercules, spent some time in the Macedonian capital. The ignoble 
Peloponnesian War, which was mainly a stupid struggle between 
Athens and Sparta, but which set most of the Greek states at each 
others’ throats, broke out in 431 3.c. and continued off and on 
until 404 B.c.; and the interventions of Perdikkas in it, now on 
one side and mow on the other, vacillating and unstable though 
they were, linked the destiny of the Macedonians with the Greeks 
in general, and served to some extent to do away with the feeling 
that Macedonia was a barbaric land beyond the frontiets of Greece. 

The Persians, too, intervened in the war from time to time, 
and, during the latter pact of it, supplied the Spartans with the 
money which gave them the final victory over Athens; but the 
great Oriental empire had drawn in its tentacles after receiving 
so many wounds at the hands of the Greeks, and in these days 
Macedonia was no longer its vassal. In the year 424 n.c. the 
Persian throne had passed to Darius the Second, who was succeeded 
in 405 3.c. by his son Artaxerxes the Second; and meanwhile, in 
413 3.C., Perdikkas was gathered to his fathers, and the Macedonian 
crown devolved upon his illegitimate son, Archelaos. 

Archelaos, so Thucydides tells us, did more to civilize his 
people than any of the kings before him, and during his reign there 
was so rapid a spread of Greek culture amongst the people of the 
Macedonian lowlands that only the tribesmen of the highlands, 
I suppose, could now be described as “ barbarians ” in our modern 
sense of the word. He removed the capital from primitive Aegae 
southwards to Pella, a busy trading centre about twenty miles from 
the sea and a short distance to the north-west of Salonika. The 
city stood upon a low hill overlooking Lake Borboros, the modern 

+ Thucydides, II, 100, 
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Yenidja, a commercially useful piece of water connected with the 

sea by the navigable River Lydias. To-day the lake is an unattrac- 

tive swamp, noisy with the croaking of frogs and the buzzing of 

insects; but in ancient times it was clear and deep, and the big 

maeschent ships from the Aegean could moor under the walls of 
e city. 

Good roads were laid down, radiating from Pella to the most 
distant parts of the kingdom ; and the city itself, with its docks 
and its warehouses, was planned on a handsome scale. The late 
king’s incursions into the Peloponnesian War had !ed to the forma- 
tion of a fairly disciplined Macedonian army ; and Archelaos now 
gave his attention to the organization of a really formidable fighting- 
force, for which purpose one may imagine him calling in Greek 
officers to drill his men, and purchasing shiploads of Greek weapons 
and armour. While Athens and Sparta and their respective con- 
federates were cutting each others’ throats in this seemingly endless 
struggle, the Macedonian monarch, in fact, was creating a state 
which, he hoped, would one day be an important factor in Greek 





He was a great patron of the arts, and the distracted condition 
of Greece led to the coming of many celebrated writers to Pella 
in search of peace and quiet. Euripides, the popular dramatist, 
left Athens soon after the production of his tragedy Orestes in 
408 B.C, and took up his residence at the court of this enlightened 
Macedonian king, where he wrote his Bacchae. He, Euripides, 
was then a man of over seventy, and it is said that one of his reasons 
for leaving Athens was the ridicule directed against him because 
of his wife’s infidelity to him, she having fallen in love with his 
leading actor, Kephisophon. In 406 8.c., however, Euripides met 
with a tragic end: he was attacked by the fierce dogs kept by 
Axchelaos at the palace, and was so severely mauled that he died. 

The epic poet Choerilos of Samos, who wrote some courtly 
verses in honour of Archelaos and was evidently a man of elegance, 
also spent his last years at Pella, and died there ; and amongst the 
other celebrated men of letters who enjoyed the hospitality of 
Archelaos were Timotheos, the musician and poct who had Athens 
at his feet, and the brilliant Agathon, the tragic poet, friend of 
Socrates and Plato, who had been much ridiculed by the Athenians 
fot his effeminate ways. The great painter, Zeuxis, was commis- 
sioned to execute the mural paintings in the King’s new palace; 
and for a long time, while engaged upon this work, he was resident 
in Pella, 

Zeuxis, ] may mention in passing, was accustomed to receive 
very high prices for his pictures, and, in fact, became so rich in 
the end that he used to give them away for the reason that nobody 
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could pay what he thought they were worth. He was very pleased 
with himself and proud of his fame and wealth; and, indulging 
a propensity which to this day seems often to accompany artistic 
achievement, he arrayed himself in robes embroidered with his own 
name in large letters of gold. He was obliged to admit, however, 
that there was one other artist, the equally arrogant Parrhasios, who 
was greater than he—the cause of this painful admission being 
the following incident. He, Zeuxis, had painted some bunches of 
grapes in such a lifelike manner that the birds were said to have 
Seen deceived into trying to eat them ; and he offered this picture 
in a competition in which Parrhasios was his opponent. The 
judges were so enthusiastic about it that Zeuxis, not doubting that 
he had won the prize, turned to Parrhasios and exultantly told him 
to hasten and draw back the curtain apparently concealing the rival 
picture. But this curtain, which he had thought to be real, was 
the rival picture. 

Archelaos was assassinated in 399 B.C., and a long period of 
anarchy ensued, during which the Greek artists and authors fled 
helter-skeltcr to their own country. At last, in 389 u.¢., the throne 
was secured by Amyntas the Second, son of a certain Philip who 
had been the brotker of King Perdikkas and the stormy petrel of 
his day; and the new monarch began the business of restoring 
order by chastising the recalcitrant highlanders of Lyncestis, there- 
after secuting their renewed allegiance by marrying a daughter of 
their ruling prince, Irras, a lady named Eurydiké (Eurydice) who 
proved in the end to be a most treacherous and bloodthirsty creature. 
There were three sons of the marriage—Alexander, Perdikkas, and 
Philip, and a daughter whose name has not been preserved. 

For some years Amyntas the Second had great difficulty in 
retaining his throne in the face of rebellions at home, pressure from 
Persia which was now strongly asserting itself once more, and 
occasional armed interference by the Greeks; and there was a 
time when he was in flight and Pella was in the hands of the Greeks 
of Olynthos, the colony which owned most of the territory on the 
west side of Chalcidice along the east coast of the Gulf of Salonika. 
In these days he was described as being “ali but fallen out of his 
kingdom ” 1; but by 379 B.c, he was back in his palace, and Olyn- 
thos had succumbed to ac attack delivered by him in conjunction 
with the Spartans, 

His daughter was macried, while still young, to a certain Ptolemy 
of Aloros; but the savage Eurydice herself was in love with this 
ambitious personage, and when, in 369 B.c., Amyntas died there 
were those who believed that she was responsible for his death— 
a not improbable supposition.? The eldest of the three sons, 

1 Xenophon: Hellenict, V, 2, 13. * justin, VIL, 4. 
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however, managed to obtain the vacant throne, and is known to 
history as Alexander the Second; but Eurydice quickly planned 
his murder, so that she and her lover, Ptolemy, might seize the 
supreme power. The doomed young King was invited to watch 
a war-dance performed by Ptolemy and the armed warriors in his 
suite; and at the height of the dance Ptolemy suddenly sprang at 
him and killed him.? 

‘The plans of the murderers, however, went astray. A pre- 
tender to the throne, named Pausanias, obtained widespread sup- 
port, and, with the help of certain Greek elements, made a bid 
for the crown. Eurydice, seeing all lost if Pausanias were to win 
the day, applied to Athens for aid ; and the great Athenian gencral, 
Iphikrates, was sent to Pella to investigate. This Iphikrates was 
a self-made man, the son of a shoemaker, and had once been 
befriended by the late King Amyntas,* on which account, it seems, 
he was anxious that the throne should remain in his benefactor’s 
family, and was prepared to accept Eurydice’s protestations that 
the murder of Alexander, for some forgotten reason, had been 
justified. It is said that she instructed her two sons, Perdikkas 
and Philip, to cling dramatically to the hands and knees of the 
Athenian general in order to excite his pity *; and the upshot was 
that he was instrumental in driving the pretender out of the kingdom 
and in placing the elder son upon the throne, as Perdikkas the 
Third, with Ptolemy as Regent Eurydice then sent Philip up to 
Lyncestis to be held there by her own people as a hostage, perhaps 
because the highlanders did not trust the good intentions of Ptolemy 
towards them.> 

At this time the Greek city-state of Thebes in Boeotia, a territory 
south of Thessaly and north of Athens, was at the height of its 
power; and early in the year 367 B.c. the great Theban general, 
Pelopidas, whose exploits had made him the most powerful man 
in Greece, happened to be campaigning in Thessaly near the 
Macedonian frontier. Being strong enough to enforce the friendly 
behaviour of the Macedonians towards him, he demanded hostages 
from them ; and thus it came about that Philip was transferred from 
Lyncestis to Thebes, where he remained for nearly three years, as 
will be related in the next chapter. But towards the end of 365 3.c., 
Perdikkas shook himself free of the intolerable contro] of his mother 
and her paramour Ptolemy. Ptolemy was killed, Eurydice fled 


1 Marsyas, quoted by Athenaeus, XIV, 27. 

' Aeschines (Fischer, 26). 

2 Ibid, 27. 

* Aeschines calls him “‘ Regent”; Diodorus says “ King.” 

* The details are confused. See Justin, VI, 5; Diodorus, XVI, 2, and 
Plutarch: Pefopidas, 
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to her own highlands, and Philip was allowed by the Thebans to 
return to Pella to support his royal brother. 

For the next few years there was peace in Macedonia, and 
Perdikkas the Third resumed that patronage of Greek artists and 
men of letters which had so distinguished the court of the late 
Archclaos. But in the year 359 2.c. his implacable mother, Eury- 
dice, raised the Lyncestians in rebellion, and Perdikkas either fell 
in battle against her, or was murdered at her instigation, she, the 
terrible woman, being thus responsible now for the deaths of her 
husband and her two clder sons, and probably for that also of her 
daughter, since the girl is not heard of again after her mother had 
taken her husband, Ptolemy, from her and had led him on to his 
destruction. 

Perdikkas left an infant son, Amyntas, to succeed him; and 
the Macedonians at once proclaimed Philip his guardian and Regent 
of the kingdom. But the pretender, Pausanias, reappeared upon 
the chaotic scence, and Philip's three halfbrothers, Archelaos, 
Arthidaios, and Menelaas, al} put in claims to the crown; and at 
this the distracted people offered the throne to Philip, who eagerly 
accepted it. The pretenders Pausanias, Arrhidaios and Menelaos 
thereupon fled from the country; Archelaos was caught and put 
to death ; and yet another claimant, Argaios, who was favoured 
hy Athens, was overwhelmed by Philip when he daringly marched 
on the Macedonian capital. 

lt was this Philip, the half-caste Lyncestian-Macedonian son 
of the murderous Lurydice, who was destined to be the father of 
Alexander the Great. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE BIRTH OF 
ALEXANDER 


(367 fo 356 B.c.) 


JHILIP was twenty-three years of age when he came to the 

throne. It has been mentioned in the previous chapter that 
he had spent the best part of three years as a hostage in the warlike 
city of Thebes in Boeotia, having been fifteen years of age when 
he went there early in 367 3.c. and eighteen when he returned to 
Macedonia towards the close of 365 3.c.; and it is very apparent that 
during those impressionable years—years in which most boys are 
stitred by military display—he had been greatly influenced by the 
militaristic teachings of the Thebans, and by that orderliness and 
discipline for which the city-state was famous and which must have 
provided so striking a contrast to the unruly ways of the Lyncestian 
highlanders, his mother’s people, with whom he had recently been 
living. 

ig cannot be said that he liked the Thebans themselves ; for it 
was the fashion amongst the young aristocrats of Macedonia at 
this time to admire all things Athenian, and Athens was always 
hostile to, and contemptuous of, Thebes. Philip had been brought 
up to regard the artistic and intellectual life of Athens as a model 
which no gentleman could afford to ignore; and the very fact 
that, though of Greek descent, he was in upbringing and by environ- 
ment a hardy northerner, belonging to a race still considered to be 
outside the boundaries of Hellas, caused him to hold Athenian 
culture in awed veneration and to smile patronizingly at Theban 
deficiencies in this respect. Socially, he seems to have felt, the 
Thebans were quite impossible; but from the military point of 
view they were greatly to be admired. 

‘The glory of Thebes was derived almost solely from the rigorous 
physical training and military organization of its young men. ‘The 
Thebans, it is true, occasionally produced men of genius, such 
as the poet Pindar; but in general they were not concerned with 
artistic or intellectual achievement. They were not interested in 
commerce; they were not a sea-going people; they were not 
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adventurous ; they were not inquisitive about the doings of other 
Greek states, nor felt any strong ties of kinship with them, and, 
in fact, they had been quite ready to give aid to the Persians against 
the neighbouring Greeks whenever they were asked to do so. 
Their policy was practical and selfish, and they trained themselves 
rather for defence than aggression, though just now they were 
aggressive enough. They were a hard, graceless race, lacking 
broad vision and idealistic dreams, and having a sombre disposition 
which took pleasure in the cruel and the macabre—if we may 
judge by the thoroughly unpleasant legends which were most 
popular amongst them, 

There was the repulsive tale of Oedipus, for example, which 
related how he murdered his father, Laius, and had children by 
his mother, Jocastc, and how she hanged herself, while he put out 
his own cyes. There was the story of Actacon who was set upon 
and devoured by his dogs ; of Agave who, in a Bacchic orgy, tore 
her own son to picces ; of Dirce tied to the horns of a wild bull ; 
of the man-eating sphinx ; and so forth. The Thebans were not 
averse to human sacrifice, and recently its value had been seriously 
discussed. 

Philip was at Thebes in the days when the two famous generals, 
Lpaminondas and Pelopidas, had trained the Theban army to its 
highest perfection ; and since he was lodged with certain members 
of the family of the former, it may be imagined that the virtues of 
these two great soldicrs, who were devoted friends, aroused his 
youthful admiration. It is evident, at any rate, that he returned 
home with the cager desire to organize the Macedonian army alon; 
Theb.n lines and to popularize all forms of physical training aad 
military exercise. For the first few years after his return, that is 
to say during the lifetime of his brother, King Perdikkas, he was 
not able to do very much, I suppose, in this direction, though 
doubtless his influence was felt; but as soon as he came to the 
throne he threw himself into his task with irresistible enthusiasm. 

He was a handsome, athletic, light-hearted young man who 
had the admired Athenian culture of the Hellenized aristocracy of 
the Macedonian lowlands, but was aot always able to hold in check 
the roughness and cxuberance of his highland heritage; and, 
indeed, his whole life presents itself to us in the semblance of a 
pendulum swinging to and fro between these two conditions. 
Like an Athenian gentleman he had charming manners, and he 
could talk well and persuasively ; and at the same time his northern 
hardiness and endurance provided a personal example to those who 















1 There use the Latin forms of the names, which are more familiar than the 
Greck Oudipous, Laios, fokuste, Aktaion, ue, and Dirke, 
2 Plutarch > Pelupidas, 
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failed to be stirred by his ringing words. His ambitions were vast, 
and he had few scruples to hinder him in their attainment. Once, 
after being thrown in a wrestling-match, he looked with a sigh 
at the impression his body had made in the soft earth, and said : 
‘* By Hercules, what a little bit of the earth I cover—i, who desire 
the whole world! ”? 

In after years he came to be regarded in neighbouring states 
as a very slippery man to deal with, by no means kingly in matters 
of honour, and, in fact, not to be trusted at all; yet it is unlikely 
that he himself was conscious of his duplicity. I have no doubt 
that in his own opinion his underhand methods appeared to be 
but the justifiable manceuvres of diplomacy, very exciting to him as 
tricks in a thrilling game; and, in any event, we have to remember 
that actions directed by the swivel of national expediency are very 
liable to appear crooked, and that therefore Philip may not have 
been nearly so perfidious as he was reported to be. In treachery— 
though that is perhaps too strong a word—he was his mother’s 
son; but whereas she was a murderess, he was a more jovial rascal, 
and usually confined his knavery, such as it was, to the province 
of his Diplomatic Service, where, decked out in courtesies and 
wreathed in smiles, it could pass—as knavery still so often does— 
for statesmanly astuteness, 

He was, indeed, too off-hand, too impulsive, to appear trust- 
worthy; and at the same time too bent upon reaching his goal 
to be particular about the kind of road he trod. Only in pursuit 
of his main purpose, the expansion of Macedonia, was he undeviat- 
ing and steadfast : for the rest, he was a kind of human whirlwind, 
blowing hot and cold, moving this way and that way, but ultimately 
in the one gencral direction. Hard working and hard living, he 
was as immoderate in his pleasures as in his labours ; and if at umes 
he appeared to be a northern barbarian, contemptuous of the refine- 
ments of Greek culture, he was on other occasions almost childishly 
anxious not to be thought deficient in that culture. 

He was wildly extravagant, and was, says Theopompos, “of 
all men that ever breathed the worst manager of his money,” not 
having “the least idea of how to live properly or how to manage 
a household with moderation.”* He never knew what sums were 
coming into or going out of his treasury ; and in this acknowledged 
fact we may perhaps find some excuse for him in respect of the 
accusations of bribery and corruption so often made against him. 


1 Plutarch On Exile, 

2 Athenaeus, IV, 62. Theopompos of Chios, who lived during the reigns 
of Philip and Alexandcr, wrote a history of Philip in fifty-cight books, which 
are gow lost, though an abstract of one book and a few quotations from the 
others have survived. 
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People declared that he won his later victories as much by the power 
of gold as by the force of arms ; but, at all events, nobody has ever 
suggested that he shirked a fight or bought his personal safety. 
He was constantly jeopardizing his life; and in the few close 
glimpses of him still to be obtained we see him, as often as not, 
rolled in the mud or sprawling in the dust, bruised and bleeding, 
cursing and sweating, and glaring about to see what had hit him. 
“What a man!” exclaimed Demosthenes in after years. “Fort 
the sake of power and dominion he had an eye struck out, a shoulder 
broken, and an arm and a ‘eg paralysed 1? 

Like the majority of Macedonians he was a hard drinker, and 
in later life Demosthenes unkindly compared him to a sponge *; 
but he had an iron constitution and had so learnt in Thebes how to 
keep himself fit by physical exercises that he seems to have stood 
his drinking-bouts with no worse consequences than a tendency 
to quarrel and a headache next morning. He had a violent temper 
at the best of times, though he could also be very patient when 
most his anger was to be expected; and he often inspired fear 
rather than love. Women, however, had no reason to be afraid 
of him: he was their natural prey. “He was always marryin; 
new wives,” says Dikaiarchos, a writer who lived in his day ?; an 
it is possible to interpret this statement as meaning that he often 
believed himself to be really in love—an aptitude which is much 
more attractive than mere libertinism. Nevertheless, he was 
libertine enough, and it is related that once when he was forcefully 
trying to persuade a certain lady to come to his bedroom, she 
exclaimed: ‘*O, do leave me alone !—all women are alike when 
the lamp is put out.”* Women, however, were very ready to falt 
in love with him, and men to declare him charming at first acquaint- 
ance ; and it seems that he could be extraordinarily affable and easy- 
mannered, and that his laughter was frequent and loud. 

Jie was most in earnest in regard to the army he was creating. 
Day after day he supervised the training and drilling of his troops, 
as he had seen Epaminondas and Pelopidas drill the Thebans ; and 
so long as he was engaged upon this business he was all that a 
soldier should be—hatd-working, strict, self-denying, and capable 
of the greatest endurance. He kept his men at their drill untit 
they and he were thoroughly exhausted ; he often made them march 
thirty or thirty-five miles in a day, in heavy order, each man carrying 
a month’s rations of flour; nor did he allow them to put any of 
their personal belongings on the baggage-waggons.* 


* Demosther On the Crown, 67. *Plutacch: Demosthenes, XVI. 
i 7 Athenaeus, NIL, 5. The historical asd other works of Dikaiarchos are 
lust. 

* Plutarch: Moratic. * Frontinus, IV, t, 6, 
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He was once told that a certain Greek officer in the new army 
was in the habit of taking hot baths, and with the scornful remark, 
“In Macedonia our very women in childbed wash in cold water,” 
he dismissed him from his service. On another occasion he 
cashiered two officers of high rank for having brought a prostitute 
into camp. 

At the same time, however, he made himself very popular with 
his men by entering personally into their games and amusements, 
and by sitting with them over theit camp-fires when stories were 
told and songs were sung. He often went iato the ring to box 
or wrestle with one of the regimental champions; and he was 
always getting up sports and races in which he himself took part.” 
His officers, and particularly those from the highlands, were 
notorious for their freedom of speech in his presence *; and after 
dinner, when the wine had circulated, he did not find it beneath 
his dignity to dance about and play the fool amidst the roars of 
laughter of his friends.? Indeed, it was said of him that he was a 
born comedian.‘ 

When he first began to rule there seem to have been many 
primitive customs still in vogue, and the kingly office was to a 
great extent a simple chieftainship of the patriarchal kind. There 
was, for example, a rude sort of parliament or congress over which 
he had to preside, and when anybody was tried before it upon a 
capital charge, and found guilty, the assembled chieftains stabbed 
and stoned the condemned man to death on the spot.6 For a long 
time, however, there had been growing up a definite class of Hel- 
Jenized landowners of the lowlands, an aristocracy of wealth and 
culture, the members of which were termed the King’s hetairoé ot 
“Companions”; and gradually the old tribal chieftains and their 
ancient usages were becoming noticeable as survivals of a passing 
otder, while the monarchy was narrowing itsclf down into a social 
and military leadership no longer patriarchal in character. 

These “ Companions” served in the now army as a cavalry 
brigade, at first about six hundred strong *: they were the cavaliers 
of Macedonia, and Philip encouraged in them the keenest esprit de 
corps, training them to manceuvre with precision and to obey 
orders—instead of careering about in individual heroism as their 
forefathers had been accustomed so showily to do. 

The infantry, drawn from the sturdy classes of the yeoman 
farmers and peasants, was trained to fight, like the Thebans, in 
phalanx formation, that is to say in a highly disciplined and fairly 
close array of some ten to sixteen ranks in depth, the men being 


1 Polyaenus, IV, 2. * Polybius, V, 27, 6. 
2 Athenaeus, VI, 76 “ Idem, NI, 76. 
5 Arrian, IIT, 26, * Dindorus, XVI, 4. 
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placed each at a distance of about one pace from the next, and being 
armed with the long spear as the chief weapon and a short sword 
for hand-to-hand fighting. They wore brass helmets, coats of mail, 
and greaves (shin-guards), and each man carried a shicld. 

In the Macedonian armics of a later date the spears used in all 
but the foremost ranks of the phalanx were as much as twenty-four 
feet ong,! so that those held by the men as far back as in the fifth 
rank served as part of the fivefold protection of the men in the 
first rank, the shafts resting on the shoulders of the intermediate 
soldiers. But in Philip’s army, it is usually thought, the spear was 
not more than fourteen feet in length; yet even so, it was longer 
than that used in the phalanx of Thebes. 

Philip's phalanx, too, was not so deep as that of Thebes, which 
often consisted of twenty-five ranks * ; and the Macedonian soldiers 
were placed in less dense array, that much of individuality having 
to be conceded, I suppose, to men accustomed formerly to fight as 
independent warriors. As in the Theban army the movements of 
the phalanx were covered by the archers in their rear, who shot 
their arrows over the heads of the spearmen into the ranks of the 
opposing force; while the cavalry operated on either flank, deliver- 
ing their charges in wedge-formation. 

In a surprisingly short time the enthusiastic Philip had created 
an army of more than ten thousand well-drilled men. It was a 
professional, highly paid army, always under arms, full of patriotic 
ardour, and animated by a persona! devotion to its warlike youn; 
king. At first, it would seem, its strength was largely augmente: 
by Greek mercenaries *; but gradually the numbers of these 
auxiliaries were reduced as those of the Macedonian levies increased 
and the highland tribesmen were enrolled. These tribesmen, of 
course, had not submitted to the drill-sergeant without a struggle ; 
and early in his reign Philip was obliged to use his new army 
against the Lyncestians, his mother’s people, though whether she 
herself was now dead or still alive to arouse them against the last 
of her hated sons, is not known. At any rate, the brand-new 
machine made short work of them, and when they fled before its 
disciplined attack they Jeft seven thousand of their dead upon 
the field. 

Philip next turned his attention to the gold-mines in the Pangaios 
Mountains, on the borders of Thrace, a day’s march behind the 
Athenian colony of Amphipolis which stood not far from the sea, 
just to the east of the promontory of Chalcidice. The colony was 
working the mines in a desultory manner; but Philip realized 

* Polybius, NVIL, 125 P i ; Li : 
Aare eae ‘olyaenus IT, 29, 2; Livy, XLIV, 47. 
* Diodorus, XVI, 8; Demosthenes: Otyntbiacs, I, 17. 
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that fabulous wealth was here to be had. He needed the gold for 
the furtherance of his plans; and, choosing a moment when 
Athens was too occupied with her own troubles to look after her 
independent colonies, he took Amphipolis by assault, apologized 
profusely to Athens for doing so, showed the greatest courtesy to 
the Athenians whom he dispossessed, transformed the mining-town 
of Krenides, at the foot of the gold-bearing mountains, into a great 
fortress, which he named Philippi, and quictly set to work to 
monopolize the mines. 

Before long a great stream of gold was rolling into his treasury, 
and little Macedonia suddenly became one of the rich countries of 
the Greek world. Such enormous quantities of gold coins poured 
from his mint that they spread far and wide, even penetrating 
through Gaul to Britain where they became the prototype of the 
British coinage of pre-Roman days.? Indeed, there are, T suppose, 
mote of Philip’s gold pieces still to be seen to-day in museums 
and private collections than there are specimens of any other gold 
currency of antiquity. 

In the year 358 or 357 B.c,, when he was twenty-four ot twenty- 
five years of age, he decided to pay a visit to the island of Samo- 
thrace, a day’s sail off the coast of Thrace, and some sixty miles 
east of these mines of his. ‘The reason of the visit is quite unknown. 
The island was a mystic little place, the chief seat of the worship 
of the Kabeiroi, or Cabiri as the Romans called them—those 
mysterious beings who, according to Strabo,? were the grand- 
children of Hephaestos (Vulcan), and were the half-divine dwellers 
in the unknown regions beneath volcanic mountains. Their 
identity, however, is very obscure, and they seem to have been 
imagined by different peoples in very dissimilar aspects, being 
regarded by some as patrons of fertility and by others as the pro- 
tectors of shipping sometimes manifest in that ghostly light at a 
vessel’s masthead, due to atmospheric electricity, and known to 
sailors as the “ corposant ” (corpus sanctum), or “* Saint Elmo’s fire.” 

The secret rites and orgies of the worshippers of these Cabiri 
were amongst the most famous of the “ mysteries” of antiquity ; 
and though there were scveral places at which they were conducted 
—notably the volcanic island of Lemnos, a day’s sail to the south— 
Samothrace was the real centre of the cult, the mysteries being 
performed in a temple near the chief town, the houses of which 
clung like limpets to the rocks of the northern coast. The little 
island was very well adapted by nature to be the home of these 


1 Tt was in the plain between Amphipotis and Philippi that Brutus and 
Cassius were defeated by Antony and Octavian three centuries later. 

* J, Evans: Coins of the Ancient Britons. 

* Strabo, X, 473. 
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esoteric ceremonies, for its rugged and harbourless shores rise in 
romantic magnificence out of the waves of the Aegean; and the 
steep slopes and precipices heap themselves up to a central peak 
more than five thousand fect above the sea. It is like a single, 
magic mountain which itself has come up out of the ocean by 
secret incantation and presently will vanish. 

Very Jittle is known of the rites, for their secret died with the 
fall of the old gods; but it seems that they contained an element 
of sexual provocation which we should now consider obscene. 
The chief festival appears to have been held annually and to have 
lasted for nine nights. The spirits of the dead were invoked, and 
all fires were extinguished and relit by a holy flame brought across 
the sca from Delos, an island sacred to Apollo, some two hundred 
miles south of Samothrace. Persons of both sexes were initiated 
and, incidentally, were absolved even of murder; and, in fact, 
there was a particular priest, called the Koies, whose business it was 
to purify the blood-guilty. In general, initiation into the mysteries 
was considered to provide a very thorough remission of past 
offences and a powerful protection against future misfortunes, 

Tt may be that there was some definite crime upon Philip’s 
conscience, the desired absolution from which brought him hither ; 
but if this were so we might have expected to read of it. It is 
known, however, that there was a temple of the Cabiri at Thebes, 
and during his residence in that city as a youth he may have con: 
tracted vows to these mysterious beings which he desired to fulfil ; 
or it may well be that there was a mystic strain in his nature which 
caused him to be allured, he knew not why, by these sorcerics, 
At any rate the fate of civilization was sealed by his visit, for it 
was here that he met the woman who became his wife and the 
mother of Alexander the Great. 

I do not suppose that the significance of this meeting in such 
eerie circumstances could have been Jost upon the wonder-loving 
minds of the ancient world, and it may be that the strange occasion 
supplied the first impulse to the flood of speculation which in 
many circles overwhelmed the facts of Alexander's origin; yet 
Plutarch, our chief authority in the matter, records the manner of 
the meeting without any comment of this sort, and leaves us with 
the impression that there was nothing out of the ordinary in a 
king going over the sca to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Cabiri, and there falling in love with a beautiful young princess 
who was also a novice. 

The girl's name was Olympias. She was the orphan daughter 
of the late King Neoptolemos the First of Epirus, the son of 

* See Strabo, X, 470; Apollonius of Rhodes, I, 917; the Orphic Argo- 
nautica, 469; Valerius Flaccus, II, 435; and Herodotus, If, 51. 
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Alketas the First, who traced his descent back to Neoptolemos, 
son of Achilles, and to Aiakos, son of Zeus. Epirus was a moun- 
tainous kingdom, corresponding to North-Western Greece and 
Southern Albania of the present day, inhabited by fourteen distinct 
tribes, the monarchy being vested in the tribe of the Molossians, 
whose territory was situated in the eastern part of Epirus and 
adjoined the south-western corner of Philip’s dominions. 

Plutarch says that the women of this land were always addicted 
to the orgiastic rites of Orpheus and Dionysos, and, in fact, were 
spoken ot in general as Bacchantes, or, rather, Mimallones, that 
being the Macedonian word signifying the wild women in the train 
of Bacchus or Dionysos. Olympias herself, he says, was a particu- 
larly fanatical participator in these frenzied cetemonies ; and since 
such rites were always connected with actual or imagined sexual 
indulgence, it is to be supposed that she was a young woman of 
unusually fervent temper in this respect. It is to be remembered, 
of course, that these orgies in Greek times were not occasions of 
such deliberate excesses as they were in Roman days, and that 
their indecencies were traditional and were to be overlooked by 
reason of their connection with primitive nature-worship 5 yet any 
‘woman who is termed, as Plutarch terms Olympias, “‘a zealous 
devotee of these wild and orgiastic excitements ” must have been 
rather abnormally sex-conscious, and would certainly have been less 
dangerous as a Macnad roaming her native mountains than as the 
partner of a susceptible young monarch in the dark sanctuary of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace. 

It is said that she was always very fond of taking part in the 
sacted dances of the nature-gods, and that she would sometimes 
coil live serpents about her, let them creep out of the ivy on the 
mystic standards or wind themselves around the sacred spears, 
and even allow them to crawl about the chaplet of leaves upon her 
head and slide in and out amongst the plaits of her hair—a spectacle 
which the bravest of men could not look upon without terror, 
Something of this sort, indeed, was the common practice of the 
Bacchanalian women who carried the sacred emblems in the pro- 
cessions of that god; and Olympias must have been more than 
usually daring in her handling of these snakes to arouse such fear. 

But she was far more than an ordinary orgiastic dancer or an 
intrepid snake-charmer: she was a genuine mystic, a natural 
priestess, and for her, it is evident, physical emotions were so 
closely associated with religious ecstasy that the most indelicate of 
het desires must have seemed to her to be natural expressions of 

ety. In our modern religious experience we often hear of what 
4s called the sublimation of the passions, that is to say the diverting 
of emotional energy from carnal to spiritual expression so as to 
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comply with the asceticism inherent in the faith and to conform 
to the conception of the body as the temple of the spirit. But in 
the pagan view a god was too close to the human heart to be 
detached from human desires ; and, especially in the case of women, 
religious fervour often required not the sublimation but the 
encouragement of what are called the lower impulses. Thus we 
may sec in Olympias a woman who was deeply religious and 
profoundly mystical, yet whose pious ardour was indistinguishable 
from self-indulgence. 

Plutarch describes her as having @ jealous and violent nature, 
and as being implacable in her enmitics, nor is her savage cruelty 
to be denicd. But she was proud and aloof, and went her secret 
ways smouldering dangerously, pent up and explosive ; and history 
has little to say of her character more than what has been said. 
At Samothrace her weird behaviour, her occult words, her dark 
passion, and her wild and dreadful beauty, made an immediate 
appeal to the adventurous, hot-blooded young Philip ; and finding 
himself failen madly in love, he applied to the reigning King of 
Epirus for her hand in marriage. 

In order to understand the significance—as I see it—of the 
events which followed it is necessary to examine more closely one 
particular aspect of this strange young woman's religious beliefs, 
or rather, the beliefs of the district from which she came. The 
capital of Epirus, where it is to be supposed that she was brought 
up, was situated close to the famous shrine of Zeus at Dodona on 
the south side of Lake Pambotis, the modern Yanina. Here was 
the celebrated oracle which was consulted not only by the people 
of Epirus but by the whole Greck world; and Olympias, as the 
daughter of the King, its patron, and as a girl of such deep religious 
feeling, must assuredly have been a frequent visitor to its sacred 
precinct. The temple stood amongst forests of oak and beech, 
and the answers of the oracle were obtained by listening to, and 
interpreting, the rustle of the breeze in the trees, the cooing of 
the pigeons in the branches, the murmur of the streams, and the 
tapping of wind-swayed objects against the sides of brass bowls. 
There was also a kind of gong which was struck by a boy with a 
three-lashed whip; and the answer of the god was interpreted 
according to the nature and degree of the reverberations. 

With the exception of Delphi, the two oracles most frequently 
consulted at this time by the Greeks were those of Dodona in 
Epirus and Siwa in the Egyptian desert+; and these two were 
regatded as more or less twin-oracles, the two institutions being 
believed to have had an identical inception, and the oracular pro- 





* Sce, for instance, Pausanias, II, 28, 3; IX, 16,1; Plutarch: Lysander, 
25: Cimon, 18; Acistophanes: Birds, 629, 716. 
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cedure at the two places being very similar.!_ Just as the shrine of 
Dodona was situated in the woods, so the Siwa shrine stood in a 
shady oasis known to the Egyptians as Sekset-iemy, “‘ The place of 
the Trees.” Ammon was the god of the Siwa shrine; and Zeus, 
the presiding deity of Dodona, was identified with him throughout 
Greece as Zeus-Ammon, or, in the better-known Latin designation, 
Jupiter-Ammon, The fame of the great Egyptian god had been 
spread by the Greek mercenary troops who had served in Egypt, 
and by the host of Greek merchants who had visited or resided 
in that country; and under this name Zeus-Ammon he already 
had several temples in different parts of Greece. I may mention, 
incidentally, that Philip himself must have been very familiar with 
his worship, for at Thebes in Boeotia there was one of these 
Ammon-shrines, in which was a statue of the god dedicated by 
Pindar,? who had written a hymn in his honour ; and in Macedonia 
itself there was a famous oracle of Ammon at Aphytis. 

At Dodona Zeus was worshipped, under the special name 
Naios, as the god of procreation and of the fertilizing moisture in 
nature; and, similarly, in Egypt Ammon was very generally 
identified with Min, the ithyphallic god of fertility. The hicroglyph 
of Min was the thunderbolt, which was the particular weapon of 
Zeus; and that Zeus of Dodona was related to Min-Ammoa 
seems to be indicated also by the use of the three-lashed whip, 
which was Min’s most distinctive emblem, in the oracular cere- 
mony. Min was closely associated with meteorites, and there 
was a stone which seems to have been a meteorite sacred to him 
at Siwa*; and with these meteorites Zeus-Ammon was also 
particularly connected. 

To the mystic Olympias, it may be supposed, the Zeus of 
Dodona made his chief appeal in his aspect as the counterpart of 
Min-Ammon ; for in Greece the ancient land of Egypt was regarded 
as the venerable home of mystery, and the Greeks of this period 
were everywhere endeavouring to link their beliefs with those 
handed down from such impressively remote antiquity upon the 
banks of the sacred Nile. When, therefore, her marriage to Philip 
had been arranged, it was to this Graeco-Lgyptian god of Dodona 
and Siwa that her prayers were probably directed—this mystic god 
of fecundity whose power was made manifest in shooting-stars 
and thunderbolts, and whose voice, heard as the wind in the trees, 
had counselled her ancestors from time immemorial. 

On the night before her wedding, we are told, Olympias dreamt 
that a thunderbolt descended into her body and set her ail on fire ; 
and, in view of the above remarks, this dream—which might 

+ Herodotus, II, 54-7. * Pausanias, IX, 16, 1. 
"Wainwright, in Service des Antiquites Annals, XXVUI, 184. 
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understandably occur to the mind of a passionate young woman 
agitated by anticipations of the morrow, and therefore need not 
be discredited—assumes a significance hitherto overlooked. The 
gitl’s head was full of these thoughts of Zeus-Naios, or Zeus- 
Ammon, or Min-Ammon; and this dream about the thunderbolt 
must have seemed to her to be a manifestation of the personal 
interest taken by this patron god of her family in the matter of her 
future fertility. ; 

(On the following aight, after the marriage had been consum- 
mated, our authorities tell us, Philip also had a dream, in which 
he thought that he sealed up his bride’s body with a seal whereon 
was the impression of a lion; and this dream, again, need not be 
discredited, since an imagined action of this kind might well be 
the sleeping brain’s avowal of a jealous love, and a lion was a 
symbo! common upon seals, But the court soothsayer, Aristander 
of Telmessos, when he was told of it, was much impressed. One 
does not scal up anything that is empty, he pointed out; and 
therefore it was to be concluded that Olympias had at once become 
pee gnant, and that the child would be a boy of lion-heart. The 

ride herself, however, recalling her vision of the previous night, 
scems to have asked herself whether her conception had been 
brought about by Philip or by the divine wiclder of the thunderbolt ; 
and it would appear that she was tactless enough to put the question 
to het husband for his consideration. 

Obviously he was upset by it; but, in any case, his passion 
for the beautiful Bacchante did not long survive the mystical 
fervour of her bridal caresses, and soon he began to wonder 
whether the thunderbolts from on high were not more suited to 
the needs of her temperament than any human manifestation of 
nuptial ardour. The theological beliefs of the age permitted him 
to regard the amorous connection of a mortal woman and an im- 
mortal god as by no means a race occurrence; and the thought 
came into his mind that, as a bridegroom, he was perhaps competing 
vainly with some celestial lover. His pride was hurt, and a growing 
nervousness embarrassed him and seems to have filled the days of 
his honeymoon with dread of the nights. ‘ Whether it was that 
he feared her as a witch,” writes Plutarch, “or that he believed 
her to be having relations with some god, and so deemed himself 
de trop, he grew less and less pleased with their intercourse.” 

Now Olympias had brought with her to her new home a tame 
snake which she may have regarded as sacred to this god whom 
she particularly worshipped ; for Herodotus tells us* that there 
was a certain species of harmless snakes sacred to Ammon. One 
night Philip was horrified to find that she had taken this snake to 

> Herodotus, Il, 74. 
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bed with her; “and this,” says Plutarch, “more than anything 
else put an end to his love for her.” Thereafter, before entering 
the bridal chamber, he used to peep nervously through the chink 
of the door to see whether there were any more snakes in the 
room; and it seems that, recalling various old legends, he was 
quite prepared to behold an amorous god changing into a serpent, 
or a serpent into a god, before his very eyes. According to 
Plutarch, he did actually observe his wife on one occasion behaving 
in a very suspicious manner with the snake; and in after-years, 
when he had lost an eye in the wars, people used to say that this 
misfortune had befallen him because he had then seen what no 
mortal was permitted to see. 

According to Egyptian legends which were probably well- 
known to the Greeks, Ammon was in the habit of visiting the 
bedrooms of mortal queens from time to time and of becoming 
as a consequence the father of future monarchs. It was his 
particular métier thus to intervene in the genealogical complications 
of royalty, in order to infuse a new tincture of divinity into the 
thin blood of kings ; and both Plutarch and the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
state that it was the common belief in after years that this snake 
was none other than the god Ammon himself. It would seem, in 
fact, that either Olympias or Philip had hinted as much from the 
first; and it is to be supposed that the rumour had quickly spread, 
for our authorities imply that the early estrangement between the 
young couple was generally known to have been due to this cause. 

We may readily guess the process by which the story developed. 
In the first instance, Olympias had had this dream about the 
thunderbolt, which she fad interpreted as meaning that Zeus- 
Ammon had personally intervened in her marital affairs ; next, she 
had quarrelled with her husband because of her liking for het pet 
snake, and in her anger she had reminded him that the creature 
was sacred to Ammon and, indeed, that the god was very possibly 
incarnate in it; the idea had then taken vague shape in the minds 
of both of them that Ammon, in the form of this snake, was the 
cause of her pregnancy, for it was common knowledge that women 
could become pregnant merely by being breathed upon by a god, 
conception in such cases taking place through the ear?; and at 
length the mystical beliefs of Olympias, stimulated by her dis- 
satisfaction with her husband, had led her speculations almost to 
the point of certainty, while Philip, scratching his head in perplexity, 
had confided his troubles to his friends. 

In the end he decided to send a messenger, one Chaeron of 

1 Plutarch: Zsis and Osiris, Tertullian (Apologia, XX1) says that the Virgin 
‘Mary was made pregaant by means of a ray of light which thus entered her 
car; and this is sometimes shown in mediaeval paintings. 
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Megalopolis, to the oracle at Delphi to ask what was the meaning 
of it all; but this man seems to have given the priests in charge 
there a full account of what had happened, with the result that the 
oracle’s reply was that Philip must honour Ammon above all 
other gods, and that he must expect punishment for having peeped 
at his wife through the door-crack at a time when she was so 
privately engaged with that deity in his disguise as a snake. This 
oracular pronouncement—which is recorded by Plutarch and 
which, in view of what I have said above, is seen to fit into the 
story too well to be discredited—appears to have given a definite 
character to these mystical fancies so strange to our minds yet so 
entirely in accord with the popular beliefs of the time ; and hence- 
forth Olympias believed herself to be about to bring into the world 
a fatal being, a child of Destiny, a son of Ammon—a son, that is 
to say, of the patron god of occult Egypt, who, in his character 
of Min-Ammon, was the presiding deity of the famous oracle of 
the Oasis of Siwa, who, in the corresponding character of Zeus- 
Naios, was the Jord of Dodona, her ancestral oracle, and who was 
worshipped in various parts of Greece under the name of Zeus- 
Ammon. 

Philip himself was not so certain about the origin of the unborn 
child as was his strange and passionate wife; for he could recall 
the carly days of his love for her, and he knew that there was every 
reason to suppose that he was indeed the father of the babe. Yet 
as the hour of the Queen’s confinement drew near, and her aloof 
and silent dislike of him increased, he must have been deeply 
troubled ; and when reports were brought to him of earthquakes 
and tempests, strange prodigies and awful portents, it seems that 
he wished with all his heart that he had never gone to Samothrace 
nor ever met the beautiful snake-charming enchantress of Epirus, 

Military affairs took him from Pella, his capital, in September, 
356 n.c.; and he was far away in camp with his beloved army 
when, in October, tidings were brought to him that in the midst 
of a terrific autunwal storm, while the lightning flashed, the thunder 
rolled, and the rain descended in torrents, Olympias had given 
birth to a son, Alexander. During the confinement, it was said, 
two cagles had remained perched together upon the roof of the 
Queen’s apartment—an omen which seemed to suggest that the 
child would one day rale two empires; and there were other 
strange occurrences, also, which seemed to point to the future 
greatness of the new arrival. Almost simultaneously Philip 
received news that one of his generals, Parmenion, had inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Lllyrians into whose country he had 
matched ; that the Greek colony of Potidaea in Chalcidice had 
placed itself in his hands, thus giving him a new area of maritime 
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territory; and that his horse had won an important race at 
Olympia? 

Three such excellent pieces of news, said the astrologers, 
coming at the same time as that of the birth of a son, must surcly 
signify that the child’s career was to be a brilliant one ; but presently 
despatches arrived from Asia Minor, which stated that at the very 
hour of the birth the great temple of Diana of the Ephesians * 
had caught fire and had been burnt to the ground, a catastrophe 
which, all declared, could only signify the advent of a power fatal 
to the Orient. “This day,” said the Ephesian priests, “there is 
in some part of the world a torch kindled which shall one day 
consume all the East.” 


1 Scholia on Pindar, Olympia, III, 33, 33, have been interpreted by H. 
Nissen (Rheinisebes Muteum, 1885, Vol. XL, p. 350) a8 indicating that the 
Olympian Games in this year opened on September 27th, 

* Or, in other words, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF ALEXANDER AND 
THE EXPANSION OF MACEDONIA 


G56 2.c. #0 346 2.0.) 


URING the next year or two King Philip saw little of the 
Dane or of the infant Alexander: his whole heart was with 
the new army which he had created, and all his dreams were of 
military victories which would expand the small kingdom of 
Macedonia into a great Power. Olympias, in fact, was left to 
bring the boy up as she pleased ; and there secms every reason to 
suppose that she devoted herself to the task with a maternal fervour, 
a passionate exclusiveness of possession, typical of the great com- 
pany of serious young mothers disappointed in their light-hearted 
husbands. She brooded over her son with a mystical love which 
must have played havoc with his early emotions ; and it may be 
said in anticipation that he retained all his life the recognizable 
evidence of his upbringing by her. It is to be observed, by the 
way, that the little Alexander was not a pure Macedonian, for she 
herself was a Molossian of Epirus, while Philip’s mother was a 
“barbarian,” an Albanian from Lyncestis. 

Olympias found a noble-born wet-nurse for him of the name of 
Hellanike or Lanike—daughter of a certain Dropides—who had 
several sons of her own, of whom one, called Proteas, had been 
born at about the same time as Alexander and shared with him 
the abundance of her ample bosom. Lanike’s brother, Kleitos, 
surnamed Me/as, “The Black,” was a military officer, and seems 
to have become one of the little prince’s earliest heroes; while 
she herself won his childhood’s love as fully as Olympias obtained 
his filial devotion. Between the years 356 and 350 B.c., that is 
to say until the boy’s sixth birthday, Lanike remained at the 
palace, attending to his needs under the earnest supervision of the 
Queen; but it is a matter for regret that we know nothing 
more of her personality than that she was good-natured, nice- 
mannered, and very healthy. Alexander, at any rate, seems to 
have loved her dearly, for in after-years when he had brought 
tragedy and disaster into her life, we read that he was beside 
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himself with grief at having so sorrily repaid the great debt he 
owed her.? 

Philip’s activities meanwhile must be briefly chronicled. In 
the year 355 B.C. he marched his soldiers northwards into modern 
Bulgaria to extend his sway over the tribesmen of the tertitory 
then called Paionia; and later, moving to the west, he completed 
the rout of the Illyrians. Towards the end of the year, excited 
by easy victories, he marched down to Methone, an Athenian 
colony on the western shore of the Gulf of Salonika, the only remain- 
ing Greek settlement in this region which still retained its independ- 
ence. The city shut its gates against him, and apparently did not 
fall until over a year later, when, during the last exasperated 
assault, Philip forced his troops to death or victory by taking away 
the ladders up which they had swarmed on to the ramparts, thus 
making retreat impossible. 

But if, in an emergency of this kind wherein he was determined 
at all costs to rid his country of its maritime parasites, he showed 
little regard for the lives of his men, he displayed none at all for 
his own safety; and in the thick of the fighting an arrow, shot 
from the bow of a certain Methonean named Aster, gashed his 
face open and destroyed the sight of one of his eyes,* though, accord- 
ing to Pliny, without actually destroying the eye itself. He was 
only twenty-eight years of age at the time, and this disfigurement 
and impairing of his efficiency must have infuriated him; yet 
history records no definite pause in his activities. 

Out of diplomatic consideration for Athens, Methone’s neglect- 
ful mother-state, he did not allow any massacre of the colonists, 
but permitted them to depart in peace while their city went up in 
smoke behind them. He did not want war with Athens: he was, 
as I have said, always somewhat awed by the culture and intellectu- 
ality of the Athenians, and did not wish to be execrated by them as 
a bloodthirsty barbarian; yet, on the other hand, there was no 
place on the coasts of his widening realm for settlers with external 
allegiances or connections, and he was prepared to risk war in the 
process of their ejection. 

While he was recovering from his wound it may be supposed 
that he remained a little while at his palace in Pella, where Olympias, 
no doubt, reminded him of the warning of the Delphic oracle, and 
told him, not without satisfaction, that he had lost his eye because 
with it he had spied upon her. Philip’s return home with a bandage 
across his face, indeed, may well have confirmed her belief that the 


1 Chapter Fifteen, *Polyaenus: Stratagems, IV, 2, 15. 

* Suidas under Methone. Stobaeus (VII, 65) quotes Callisthenes as saying 
that Philip lost his eye before Olynthus, but this does not agree with the 
statement of the other authorities. 
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god Ammon had really been present in her bedroom in the form 
of her pet snake; and when her unfortunate husband stared with 
horror at her out of his one, bloodshot eye, she may have felt some 
condescending pity for him in this his punishment for meddling 
in mysteries beyond his simple understanding. At any rate, she 
accepted and gave the conjugal attentions which long absence had 
again made attractive to them; and in due course she became the 
mother of a daughter whom she named Kleopatra (Cleopatra) and 
about whose parentage she raised no doubts. 

Thereafter, however, she seems to have returned to her con- 
dition of haughty indifference to him, or of smouldering dislike ; 
and while he on his part found consolation in the less tiresome 
arms of other women, she appears to have sought no further adven- 
tures in the volcanic regions of love, but to have extracted what 
satisfaction she could from the belief that she had been the bride 
of Ammon and was the mother of his son. She did not even show 
any jealousy of Philip’s mistresses ; and once when a certain Thes- 
salian woman was brought before her and was accused of having 
bewitched the King, who was violently in love with her, she looked 
her sival over with friendly admiration, and exclaimed that her 
beauty was enchantment enough. As often happens in the case 
of women deprived of marital happiness, she became hard and 
intolerant, so far as can be seen; and she was evidently a stern 
mother, even while she lavished her devotion upon the little Alex- 
ander, She was eager that he should not grow up to be like the 
riotous Philip ; and in the deep mysticism of her nature-~a mysti~ 
cism more intense now because she was in actuality frustrated and 
starved—she believed passionately in the boy’s superhuman destiny, 
and saw him always as the future instrument of heaven, 

When his wound was healed Philip took the field again, this 
time marching eastwards beyond his new gold-mines to the 
Greek colonies of Abdera and Maroneia on the coast of Thtace ; 
and by the capture of both these places and the adjoining territory 
he pushed the eastern frontier of his Macedonian kingdom some 
sixty miles farther along the Aegean shore. Then, in 353 3.c., 
the opportunity of carrying his arms into Thessaly suddenly pre- 
sented itself; and in the utmost excitement he set out southwards 
upon his first expedition into Greece.* 

His pretext requires to be explained. At about the time of 
the birth of Alexander, the people of Phokis (Phocis)—the state 
just to the south of Thessaly, whose territory adjoined the sacred 
domains of Delphi on their west and the lands of Boeotian Thebes 


1 The year 553 3.c. is implied in Demosthenes, Phi/ippic HI, 25, where it is 
stated that in 341 ».c. Philip had been engaged upon Greek soil for less than 
thisteea years. 
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on their east—made a raid upon the treasuries of the Delphic 
oracle of Apollo in order to obtain funds with which to prosecute 
a defensive war against Theban aggression. Thereupon the Am- 
phictyonic Council—an assembly of delegates from the chief Greek 
nations, whose business it was to protect the sacrosanctity of Delphi 
—declared a “‘ Sacred War ” against these Phocians, and at length 
they were badly defeated by a Theban army, and their general, 
Philomelos, committed suicide. 

He was succeeded in the command by his brother Onomarchos, 
who presently made an alliance with Lykophron, “ Tyrant” or 
Ruler of Pherai (Pherae), an important city-state in Thessaly. This 
Lykophron was attempting to regain his lost position of Tagos, or 
Overlord, of all the Thessalian peoples, which his ancestors had 
enjoyed, and it was a matter of indifference to him that these Phocian 
allies of his were under the ban of the Amphictyonic Council: he 
wanted aid in his proposed attack upon the city-state of Larissa 
which had usurped Pherae’s power in Thessaly, and he cared not 
whence that aid should come. 

Larissa was situated half-way between Pherae and the Mace- 
donian frontier; and its ruling family, the famous Aleuadae, 
decided to invite Philip to bring his new army to their aid against 
Lykophron and his impious allies. This invitation came like a 
gift from heaven to Philip, who, in his imaginative way, immediately 
saw himself as the champion of the Delphic Apollo, leading his 
troops into the heart of Greece to chastise the sacrilegious Phocians 
and to uphold the sacred Council. It was a superb opportunity 
to assert himself in Greece as the defender of Greek traditions, and 
to bring Macedonia once and for all into the exclusive circle of 
Greek nations; and he seized his chance with enthusiasm. 

His eagerness was nearly his undoing. He met Onomarchos 
and the Phocians in battle, and, to his astonishment, was sharply 
defeated, thereafter being obliged to make a hasty retreat north- 
wards to his own frontiers. He told his downhearted troops, 
however, that altcrnate advances and retreats were only to be 
expected now that they were fighting against the highly trained 
soldiers of Greece; and he declared that he had withdrawn, like 
a ram, only to butt harder the next time. 

True to his word, he presently advanced once more, this time 
decking his standards and his men’s helmets with laurcl-leaves, as 
at a Delphic festival; and, haranguing the soldiers in impassioned 
words—for, as I have said, he was a warm and eloquent speaker— 
he reminded them that they were fighting for the great Apollo 
against the enemies of religion. Thus, in a spirit of religious 
fanaticism, the laurel-crowned troops went south again, singing 
hymns as they tramped along the dusty roads, the bearded and one- 
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eyed Philip leading the way in the temporary semblance of a holy- 
man from the hills. The Pheracans and Phocians were brought to 
pattle in south-eastern Thessaly, near the shores of the Gulf of 
Pagasac—the Gulf of Volo as it is now called ; and Philip’s victory 
was complete. 

Onomarchos, running for his life, flung aside his armour and 
plunged into the sea, attempting with other fugitives to swim out 
to some neutral Athenian battleships which were cruising not far 
off the land; but a shower of Macedonian arrows struck him 
before he was out of his depth,? and his pursuers, splashing into the 
water after him, dragged his lifeless body back to the beach, where 
Philip ordered it to be crucified as that of a defiler of sacred things. 
He then put to death three thousand of the Phocian prisoners, 
hanging them or drowning them in the sea as a terrible lesson to 
any who in future would violate the sanctity of Delphi. 

Lykophron, however, made good his escape southwards into 
Central Greece, leaving his capital, Pherae, and his chief port, 
Pagasae, the modern Volo, in the victor’s hands; and presently 
Philip seized the whole of Magnesia, that is to say the entire eastern 
coast of Thessaly, and, forgetting the claims of Larissa, the city 
which had called him in, proclaimed himself Tages of all the Thes- 
salians. Thus, in one campaign, he added nearly a hundred miles 
‘of sea-coast to his rcalm, and cxtended his nominal sway south- 
watds to the Euboean Sea and westwards to the frontiers of friendly 
Bpirus, his wife’s native land. 

It would have been to his liking to march on then, through the 
pass of Thermopylae, to Delphi itself, to receive in state the thanks 
of the priests of Apollo, while the shouts of the muleitude and the. 
blare of trumpets should echo around the tremendous hills and 
precipices of that sacred area; but this guerdon was not yet to 
be his, The Athenians had been thoroughly frightened by his 
victory, and were much more troubled by the menace of his rapidly 
increasing prestige than ever they had been about the Phocian 
sactilege. ‘They therefore sent an army to Thermopylae to occupy 
the pass, not as a definite act of war, but rather as a gesture to show 
that Philip’s Macedonians would not be welcome in Central Greece 
even though they were advancing as a host of hymn-singing cham- 
pions of Apollo. 

Philip took the hint, and having spent some time in winning 
the allegiance of the Thessalians by diplomatic cunning and the 
judicious circulation of his gold pieces, rather than by the exercise 
of force,? he returned to Macedonia in 352 Bc. Thence he marched 
eastwards along the Thracian coast; ruthlessly suppressed ao less 

1 Some say that he was killed by his own frightened men. 
* Polysenus, IV, 2, t9- 
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than thirty-two Greck settlements! ; and by 350 3.c. had pushed 
his eastern frontier to within forty miles of the Hellespont, beyond 
which lay the territory definitely belonging to Persia. 

In that year the young Alexander celebrated his sixth birthday 
—always an important event in a boy’s life. For many months 
past the immutable spectacle of the skies had nightly become alive 
with shooting stats; comets had been seen blazing across the 
heavens ; and earthquakes had rocked the stout wails of temples 
and palaces.? In after-years the Greeks looked back to these 
phenomena as having been portents of the rising tide of Macedonian 
power personified in King Philip; but to the mystical Olympias, 
who recalled the convulsions which had heralded her son’s birth, 
and saw in meteorites and thunderbolts the particular signals of 
Zeus-Ammon, they must have seemed to announce the boy’s 
coming entrance into his life’s second phase. 

Since the loss of Philip’s spying eye, there could have been 
left not the shadow of a doubt in her mind that the little Alexander 
was the child of Ammon: had she been a daughter of Israel she 
would have believed that she was the mother of the Messiah; but 
as a princess of the royal house of Epirus, taught from infancy to 
listen to the oracular voice of Zeus of Dodona, and given such 
pools that this god, in his form of Ammon, had visited her bridal 

ed, she must have been assured that she was the mother of a 
son whose veins contained the divine fluid, and who therefore 
might be expected some day to be a mighty conqueror. 

‘At the beginning of his seventh year a boy of the upper classes 
was usually taken from his nurse and placed in the care of a tutor, 
a paidagogos or “ pedagogue” as the Grecks called him; and in 
the case of Alexander a Greck named Lysimachos was appointed 
to this office. Lysimachos, who was a native of Acarnania, the 
country adjoining Southern Epirus, seems to have been of noble 
family and a man of the world; and his fidelity to Alexander 
throughout his life indicates that he had been well chosen. Philip, 
it is said, was much amused because he, Lysimachos, used to speak 
of him as Peleus, Alexander as Achilles, and himself as Phoenix, in 
reference to the legend which told how Phoenix had been banished 
by his father, the King of the Dolopes of Epirus, because of an 
intrigue between him and the King’s mistress ; how he had fled 
to Peleus, King of the Myrmidons of Thessaly; and how he had 
been made tutor to that monarch’s son, Achilles. The inference, 
I take it, is that Lysimachos had previously been employed in 
Epirus, but had been involved in some court scandal there, and had 


2 Callisthenes, fragment 42. 
‘Pliny: Natural History, IW, 27. The phenomena can be dated to 
450 B.C, 
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fled over the border to the Macedonian headquarters in Thessaly, 
whence he had followed Philip home to Pella, There was one aspect 
of this story, however, which could hardly have amused Philip : 
the legend said that Achilles was destined from childhood to be 
more illustrious than his father, and on this analogy, therefore, 
‘Alexander was assumed to be potentially greater than Philip—an 
unpleasant thought for the latter. 

Plutarch says that Lysimachos had nothing much to recom- 
mend him; and presently Queen Olympias, as was only to be ex- 
pected, placed above him one of her own relations, a personage 
named Leonidas, who assumed the position of overseer and foster- 
father of the little prince. This Leonidas was hardly the type of 
man whom Philip would himself have chosen as Alexander’s 
guardian ; but his character was of the kind which may have made 
its appeal to Olympias in these days when her unhappy married 
life had engendered in her a spirit of revulsion against the dominion 
of the passions—an attitude which is illustrated in her comment 
upon a certain court official who had married a beautiful woman of 
rather easy virtue: “ The man is a fool who marries on the advice 
of his eyes.”? Leonidas was an austere, self-disciplined personage, 
who believed in hardship and privation as the best medicine for 
the high fever of youth, and who detested alf forms of luxury and 
soft-living. “ Why, that man,” said Alexander in later years, 
“would go and unlock my chests where I kept my blankets and 
clothes, and would look in them to see that my mother had not 
given me anything that I did not really need, or that would conduce 
to sensuousness and indulgence.” 

Leonidas would not even allow the boy to eat the good food 
which the palace cooks prepared for the royal table, but kept 
him to the simplest fare and but a bare sufficiency even of that. 
When he was grown up, Alexander used to tell his friends that 
Leonidas had actually provided him with the best possible cooks 
to make his breakfast and dinner appetizing, namely, for breakfast 
an all-night walk, and for dinner a light breakfast. He taught the 
young prince economy and moderation in all things; and Plutarch 
mentions that once when the little Alexander was recklessly throwing 
quantities of incense into the sacrificial fire at some religious festival, 
Leonidas reprimanded him sharply and told him not to be wasteful.? 

This kind of training, no doubt, served a useful purpose in 
checking the boy’s natural lavishness, and in correcting a certain 
grand carelessness about the value of things—a trait which he 
shared with Philip. In this regard I may mention that there are 
such obvious similarities between the characters of Philip and Alex- 
ander, for instance in this matter of prodigality, that one does not 
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hesitate to recognize them as father and son, in spite of the sus- 
picions of bastardy raised by the attitude of Olympias, and by the 
afterwards frequent suggestions that a miracle had brought about 
the boy’s birth. Philip is described by Theopompos as “a most 
insatiable and extravagant man, doing everything in an off-hand 
manner, whether he was acquiring property or giving it away.” 
“He did not simply spend his money quickly,” says this author ; 
“he threw it away.”? And doubtless the son of a man of this 
character needed all the training in self-restraint that Leonidas was 
able to give him. 

The discipline must have been valuable, too, in the curbing 
of the young Alexander’s temper ; for, again like Philip, he used to 
fall into fits of ungovernable rage. He was a highly-strung, 
emotional child, it would seem ; but in spite of his excitable tem- 
perament, he was adventurous and curiously unafraid. So, too, 
was Philip, whom Theopompos calls “a man of violent temper, 
fond of courting dangers, partly by nature and partly by drink.” 3 
In later life Alexander, likewise, became a very hard drinker; but 
I fancy there was a certain difference in this respect between him 
and Philip: Philip got drank out of sheer thoughtlessness and 
because he lacked self-restraint ; but Alexander, when he grew to 
manhood, resorted to the wine-cup to soothe his nerves. 

In Philip, again, a simplicity is observable which is also occa- 
sionally apparent in Alexander. Philip, as has been said, was awed 
by Greek culture, liked to be thought intellectual, and was highly 
delighted with his recent réle of champion of the venerable and 
illustrious pieties of Delphi ; and Alexander, though he developed 
a very high opinion of himself, and was usually confident that 
people would deem him of necessity a man of taste and brains, 
sometimes revealed very obviously his eagerness to be recognized 
as an intellectual. It is related * that when Philip was throwing the 
dice with one of his officers and Antipater, his austere general, 
was announced, he nervously thrust the dice-board under the bed ; 
and Alexander, likewise, had his moments of doubt about himself, 
as, for instance, when he smiled with his Greek friends at the noisy 
roughness of his Macedonian soldiers. He was more sure of 
himself than Philip was, but, even so, he was not always quite at 
his ease, 

Philip was much more jovial, much fonder of laughter, than 
ever Alexander came to be, and it would seem that the influence 
of the teligious Olympias and the puritanical Leonidas was now 
moulding the boy’s character into 2 shape the angularity of which 
was never quite knocked to pieces by his subsequent liberty of 
action. In these days of his youth it was always being impressed 
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upon him, I believe, that he had a great destiny to fulfil, that he 
was under the immediate eye of Ammon, and that he was not as 
other boys were. It may be inferred that he was not allowed to 
laugh very much, though the direct evidence does not carry us 
quite so far as that. At any rate Olympias, in the terrible serious- 
ness of her mystical beliefs, seems to have encouraged the boy to 
regard the roistering, hard-drinking, loud-laughing Philip as an 
awful watning ; and on the rare occasions when the King was at 
home she and Leonidas can be pictured as guarding the young 
prince from the contamination of his lively presence. 

Philip always liked to surround himself with people who would 
drink and play the fool with him when the day’s work was done ; 
and one man in particular, a slave named Agathokles, is said to 
have risen to high office simply because he made him laugh.’ 
Attached to the Temple of Hercules in Diomeia, a district of Athens, 
there was a famous group of witty men who prided themselves upon 
their ability to make people laugh ; and Philip went to the trouble 
of engaging a writer to take down the funny things they said and 
send them to him.? In fact, “ he was, himself, by nature a clown,” 
says Theopompos ; but Olympias was conspicuously deficient in 
a sense of humour, and it may be supposed that the little Alexander 
was rarcly allowed an opportunity of hearing the King’s laughter. 

In the year 349 2.¢. Philip marched his army down into Chalci- 
dice again, on the cast side of the Gulf of Salonika, where he 
pursued his policy of suppressing the Greek settlements. The city 
of Olynthos, the chief of these colonics, at length received its 
summons to surrender, and to deliver up his two half-brothers, 
Archidaios and Menclaos, who had sought refuge there; but 
having obtained assurances of help from Athens, it shut its gates 
against the Macedonians, and maintained its resistance until 348 
ot 347 3.C, when Philip’s gold procured its traitorous deliverance 
into his hands, and it was razed to the ground, the citizens being 
sold into slavery, and the two royal refugees put to death. The 
King then marched off to Dion (Dium), a few miles north of 
Olympus, where he celebrated the annual festival of Zeus in the 
greatest splendour, inviting and sumptuously entertaining the 
leading actors of Greece, whose business here it was to amuse the 
great concourse of now thoroughly Hellenized gentlemen of 
Macedonia. 

The fall of Olynthos came as a great shock to the Athenians, 
who had sent considerable help in men and supplies to the unfor- 
tunate colonials; but Philip Ict it be understood that he had no 
desire to regard himself as being at war with Athens, and was 
very ready for a treaty of peace now that there were no more 
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Athenian or other Greek colonies left upon his immediate coasts. 
He had only wished, he said, to clear his native shores of these 
settlers from abroad who had had no teal right to his Macedonian 
lands ; and now that this object was accomplished he would much 
rather have cultured Athens as his friend than as his foe. 

The Athenians, being in no position to fight so formidable an 
enemy, decided to send an embassy to Pella to discuss a lasting 
peace with Macedonia; and thus it came about that ten important 
men of Athens found themselves, early in the year 346 3.c., standing 
under the scrutiny of the one shifty eye of Philip, who was now 
a man of thirty-six years of age, bearded, burly, bland, and infinitely 
accommodating. The King was seated upon his throne, flanked 
by vassal princes from Thessaly, tribal chieftains from the highlands, 
and Macedonian noblemen; and though the members of the 
embassy regarded themselves as represeatatives of the most intel- 
lectual and highly civilized state in the world, sent into the wilds 
to reason with a dangerous upstart of lower culturc, they speedily 
became aware that actually they were facing a brilliant gathering 
of soldiers and statesmen in no apparent way inferior to themselves. 

Demosthenes was the outstanding figure amongst these ambas- 
sadors, At this time he was about thirty-eight years of age, and 
was the youngest member of the embassy; but for a long time 
he had been the leader of the party in Athens which regarded the 
rise of Macedonia as a menace to Greece, and he had warned his 
fellow-citizens in one speech after another to beware of Philip. 
‘The fact that these speeches wete afterwards read and studied 
as examples of the most perfect use of the Greck language, has 
given his attacks upon the Macedonian king an importance which 
probably was not very widely attributed to them at the time 
of their delivery ; and when he became a member of this embassy 
he does not seem to have feared that Philip would have reason to 
regatd him as a deadly enemy. His famous Péilippics, ot orations 
against Philip, have given their name, even to this day, to all such 
tirades full of invective and abuse; but, nervous man that he was, 
he would hardly have dared to take part in this deputation had 
his speeches then enjoyed the fame which was theirs in after years. 

Nevertheless, he was considered an important asset to the 
embassy, and when it was agreed that the ten ambassadors should 
address Philip in the order of their age, which meant that he would 
speak last, he was expected to crown the case for Athens, and, 
indeed, he himself openly boasted of having prepared such an array 
of arguments to prove the illegality of recent Macedonian aggres- 
sion that he would “sew up Philip’s mouth.” 

Demosthenes was certainly the man to prepare such a brief, 
for he was an indefatigable worker; but he was not altogether to 
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be relied on to deliver his oration with success, for, unfortunately, 
his voice was weak, he had an embarrassing lisp, and his gestures 
were awkward, and at this time he was still in process of over- 
coming these faults. To strengthen his voice, it is said, he used 
to go down to the sea-shore when the wind was high, fill his mouth 
with pebbles, and then recite poetry against the surging roar of the 
waves ; and to learn how to control his breathing, he was in the 
habit of declaiming as he walked up-hill. His friends had told 
him that he shrugged one shoulder too much when speaking ; and 
to correct this he used to suspend some hatd object just above 
that shoulder, so that whenever he made this gesture he bruised 
himself. When he had to settle down to any piece of work which 
required some weeks of labour, he used to shave off the hair from 
one side of his head and thus forcibly confine himself to the house 
for the necessary length of time. This was all the more praise- 
worthy since he gave great care to his appearance, and enjoyed 
considerable success as a ladies’-man, Indeed, his amorous pro- 
pensities were a notable fault in a character marted, it is true, by 
faults, yet conspicuous for abstemiousness, perseverance in the 
drudgery of work, and rigid adherence to what he believed to be 
his patriotic duty. “How can one deal with Demosthenes?” 
his secretary once exclaimed; “ for everything that he has been 
thinking about for a whole year is all thrown into confusion by one 
woman in one night|”? 

On the occasion with which we are dealing, the expectation of 
the other nine ambassadors that Demosthenes would chastise the 
Macedonian King with the whips and scorpions of his eloquence 
was doomed to disappointment. Whether it was that he was 
upset by the very royal dignity of the man whom he had so frequently 
abused behind his back, and was about to abuse to his face, or 
whether, as his secretary might have thought, some fair Macedonian 
lady had thrown his thoughts into confusion shortly before the 
audience, cannot now be determined; but the fact is recorded 
that he broke down hopelessly at the beginning of his tirade, dropped 
his notes, forgot his line of attack, and had to confess, in red-faced 
and sweating mortification, that he could not proceed. 

Philip was most tactful. He begged Demosthenes to take 
his time and, if necessary, to begin over again. He pointed out 
that, after all, this was but 2 conference, and that a breakdown was 
Not so setivus a matter to an ambassador as it would have been to 
an actor upon the stage who had forgotten his lines. But the 
great orator was half dead with embarrassment, and the audience 
had to be terminated. At the ensuing dinner-party Demosthenes 
showed his chagrin by behaving rudely to the King and to every- 
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body else; but in spite of this contrefemps a general agreement was 
arrived at, and Philip proposed that there should be not only a 
treaty of peace between Macedonia and Athens but an actual 
alliance. 

All the ambassadors, when they were once more by themselves, 
expressed their admiration of Philip's good manners and ability ; 
and a cettain Ktesiphon in particular is reported as saying that 
never in his life had he met so charming a man. But when, on 
their return home, they expressed something of these sentiments 
to the Assembly in Athens, Demosthenes raised a dissentient voice. 
“ Aeschines thought Philip an able speaker,” he said: “I did not. 
Anybody in the same position could have done nearly as well. 
Ktesiphon thought he had a glorious face: to me Aristodemos, 
the actor, is just as handsome, The King was, they say, a good 
drinking-companion at the banquet: our colleague Philokrates 
was a better.” 

A few months later the ambassadors paid a second visit to Pella, 
where, after waiting nearly a month for Philip to retutn from yet 
another military expedition, they carried the negotiations a stage 
further. During these two visits to the Macedonian capital 
Demosthenes hid several opportunities of seeing and talking to 
the little Alexander, now ten years of age; and on one occasion 
the young prince recited some of Homer's lines to him and his 
fellow-envoys, while at another time he and a boy-friend performed 
together a dialogue from a Greek play. The orator, however, 
formed a very curious opinion of his character—an opinion which, 
at a later date, induced him to sneer at the youth as a veritable 
Margites. Now, Margites was a figure of fun in a poem of Homer * 
of which only some fragmentary quotations are still extant, From 
these scraps he seems to have been a young man who had learnt 
many things, but all badly, who had the appearance of being a 
setious thinker, but was in reality an empty sham, and who aped the 
scientist by setting to work to count the waves of the sea although 
he could hardly count beyond five without becoming muddled. 
He was, in fact, the prototype of that well-known frequenter of 
the circles of the learned of all ages, the solemn and studious ass. 

In comparing Alexander to Margites, Demosthenes provides 
the strongest evidence of that early religious and mystical training 
of the young prince which I believe to be of such importance to 
the understanding of his charactet, but which is usually ignored, 
Demosthenes says that the boy gave all his time either to his studies 
or to the inspecting of the entrails of sacrificial victims; and this 
dismal picture of him seems to have been based on what he saw 

1 Acistotle says the poem was by Homer, but Suidas attributes it to Pigres 
of Halicarnassus. é 
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of him at Pella. Thus, we are to imagine the child at this time as 
being kept long hours at his lessons by the stern Leonidas, or else 
obliged by his magic-loving mother to attend the sacrifices at the 
temples and to study the mystical arts of augury and prognostica- 
tion, the most common form of which was the scrutiny of the 
entrails of sacrificed birds, and the observation of their marks, 
colours, and convolutions which each had some recognized signi- 
ficance. 

He was being trained, in fact, like a future High Priest ot 
Prophet; and we read that from his early childhood he took 
pleasute in the worship of the gods and in the offering of rich 
sacrifices to them. His mother was filling his mind with the magic 
and mysticism which were meat and drink to her; Leonidas was 
drilling him in the subordination of the body to the intellect ; 
and both were keeping him as much as possible outside Philip’s 
circle of hard-fighting, hard-working, hard-drinking officers and 
companions. It was a pretentious, unnatural, joyless life that he 
was leading; and it seems probable that Demosthenes thought 
him rather a pious little fraud. 

In the summer of 346 8.c., when the quiescence of Athens was 
assured, Philip marched once more into Thessaly, determined this 
time to pak through to Delphi. The pass of Thermopylae was 
occupied by an army of mercenaries employed by the Phocians, 
but Philip did not trouble to give them battle: he simply bought 
them off with his gold, whereupon they marched away and let him 
through, Then, in alliance with Boeotian Thebes, he fell upon 
the land of Phocis, captured no less than twenty-three of its fortified 
towns, split them iato open villages cach of not more than fifty 
houses, and so, leaving a trail of devastation behind him, came in 
triumph to Delphi as its saviour and the restorer of its ancient 
rights. 

The Amphictyonic Council gave him the seat in its exclusive 
circle of Greek delegates made vacant by the punishment of the 
Phocians, and he was invited to take the presidential chair at the 
ensuing Pythian Games which were held at Delphi that autumn, 
Athens and Sparta both raised objections to his chairmanship, but 
his full and complete recognition by the other Greek states not only 
as a Greek, but as the most eminent of the Greeks, was accomplished, 
and a barbaric ” Macedonia became the leading state in the Greek 
world. 
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(Axtumn, 346 B.C., to autumn, 340 3.C.) 


AL the time when Philip thus found himself triumphant in 
Northern Greece, the Greek world was once more being 
menaced by the reviving activities and animosities of the Persian 
Empire, which, for some years had been, so to speak, in a pleasant 
state of suspended animation. In 359 B.c. Artaxerxes the Third 
had come to the throne as successor to the second monarch of that 
name, and, after securing himself against rebellion by the merciless 
extermination of most of his close relations, had raised Persian 
prestige by the stern handling of disaffection amongst his vassals 
and by the reorganization of his internal services. In Asia Minor 
in particular, where, upon the shores of the Aegean, East and West 
were so closely in touch, the renewed dominion of the Great-King 
was sullenly recognized ; and, indeed, wherever the Greeks were 
exposed to this contact they experienced once again that humiliating 
sense of impotent subservience to the despised Oriental from which 
of late they had been delightfully free. 

The situation all along the eastern fringe of the Hellenic world 
was paradoxical, because, man for man, the Greek knew himself to 
be superior to the Persian and the Persian did not even pretend to 
be the equal of the Greek; but for the simple reason that the 
Persians, though of diverse nationalities, were united, while the 
Greeks, though homogeneous, were divided, there seemed to be 
no hope of the proper balancing of the scales of power. Yet the 
Persians, strangely enough, were unable to do anything much 
without Greek help. Greek mercenary troops were everywhere 
employed by the Great-King to maintain his power; Greek mer- 
chants practically controlled the trade-routes and were spreading 
Greek ideas throughout the East; and ali the Persian services 
wete being administered to a large extent by paid Greck officials. 

In Greece itself there was considerable uneasiness lest Arta- 
xerxes should attempt another great Persian invasion of the West ; 
but, apart from this concrete fear, there was a general consciousness 
of the ignominy of the situation, and 2 vague but growing feeling 
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that, since the power of the Persian Empire was thus being largely 
maintained by the Greeks themselves, a twist of fortune might 
serve to transform the Greeks residing in Persian territory from 
servants into masters. 

This feeling seems first to have been made definite by Gorgias 
of Leontini in Sicily who, probably in 408 B.c., urged the Greeks 
to make war on Persia; but it was his pupil Isokrates, the famous 
old orator of Athens, at this time a man of ninety years of age, who 
most loudly voiced the dream of the union of the Greek states and 
the invasion of the Persian dominions by the combined armies of 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and the other Hellenic units. Lately he 
had watched with admiration the rise of Philip to his unique posi- 
tion of influence in Greek affairs, and it had occurred to him that, 
in spite of the Greek dislike of kingship and mistrust of all kings, 
here was the destined leader of a Panhellenic crusade. While 
Demosthenes, in his passionate adherence to the ideal of the city- 
state, was warning the Athenians to beware of the upstart Mace- 
donian who would grind all Greece under his heel, Isokrates, with 
a better understanding of the situation, was telling them that, on 
the contrary, Philip’s intrusion into Greek affairs was a very real 
blessing, and was bringing with it a prospect of unity not otherwise 
to be attained. 

‘The aged statesman now wrote an open letter to Philip,* encour- 
aging him to work for this ideal of a united Greece ; and he pointed 
out that the various Greek states only needed some such common 
purpose to end forever their internecine quarrels. The mercenary 
armies employed by the different states, he said, were the curse of 
the age ; but if these soldiers of fortune could be employed in an 
enterprise of this wider sort, they could ultimately be settled upon. 
the lands they had conquered in Asia Minor and elsewhere, and 
Greece would thus both have them as outposts in the Near East 
and be rid of them at home. 

Philip, however, was deceived by no such idealistic dreams. 
He was a practical man, and he realized that the Greek states would 
never be induced to forget their private quarrels in a common 
enterprise unless they were forced to do so at the point of the 
sword, or individually persuaded by gifts of money or by promises 
of special advantages. During the previous troubles with Persia 
they had miserably failed to present a united front against the forces 
of the Great-King : this state or that had always thrown in its lot 
with the Persians in order to pay off its score against some other 
state. In a word, he could not hope to unite the Greek states uatil 
each knew that the penalty of refusing to unite would be no less 

1 The letter, the Philippos, is still extant, and is probably to be dated to 
346 oF 345 B.C, 
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than destruction at his, or its neighbour’s, hands. Nevertheless, a3 
Diodorus says, “it was now beginning to be his ambition to’ be 
made Captain-General of the Greeks and to undertake a war against 
the Persians”; and henceforth he worked with this object clearly 
in view. All Greece must be persuaded or forced, state by state, 
to submit to him: thus, and only thus, would union be affected 
and the humbling of Persia become a practical undertaking. 

When he went back to Macedonia after his triumphs at Delphi 
he left strong garrisons in Phocis, at Thermopylae, and throughout 
Thessaly. Euboea, the long island south of Thessaly and east of 
Phocis and Boeotia, was won over by the art of his diplomacy and 
the power of his money; Athens, in spite of the Philippics of 
Demosthenes, was soothed and courted by fair words and generous 
actions, such as the free release of all Athenians captured at Olyn- 
thos; and Philip’s agents, jingling his gold pieces, were sent to 
Sparta and to the other Peloponnesian states to prepare public 
opinion in his favour. 

In the following year he marched like a whirlwind through 
Epirus and down to Ambracia and the Ionian Sea, after which he 
went north again and chased the Illyrian king to the Albanian 
shores of the Adriatic, receiving in that campaign, it would seem, 
a serious wound in the arm. He then went off into Thrace once 
more, and pushed his eastern frontier to the Hellespont. In the 
year 344 B.C. he devoted himself to the reorganization of Thessaly, 
in which regard Theopompos said of him “that knowing the 
Thessalians to be an intemperate race, very licentious in their way 
of living, he prepared all kinds of entertainments for them and 
endeavoured in every possible manner to make himself agreeable 
to them, dancing and revelling, and practising every sort of intem- 
perance and debauchery.” ? 

Tt appears to have been at about this time, when the young 
Alexander was some twelve years of age, that Philip began to 
display a certain interest in the boy, who, until now, had probably 
seemed to him to be too pious and bookish a little fellow, and too 
obviously his mother’s son to be worthy of much attention, more 
especially since she was so convinced that he, Philip, was not his 
father. An occurrence which may have contributed to this change 
of attitude is narrated in detail by Plutarch, and will be recognized 
by the reader as one of the most famous and characteristic incidents 
in Alexander’s life. 

A certain Thessalian horse-dealer, named Philonikos, had 
brought to Philip for sale a horse called Boukephalos, or, in its 
more familiar Latin form, Bucephalus, “ Ox-head,” a magnificent 
black charger of exceptional size with a peculiar white mark upon 
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its forehead, and a brand upon its side in the form of a bull’s head,* 
from which its mame was derived. The price asked was some 
three or four thousand pounds sterling —a high figure which 
indicates that the horse was of rare beauty and merit. 

Philip had taken Alexander with him down to the riding-feld 
in which it was to be put through its paces, but to the great dis- 
appointment of everybody present, Bucephalus proved to be entirely 
unmanageable, rearing and bucking whenever an attempt was made 
to mount it, and displaying all the signs of innate viciousness. 
Philip therefore gave orders for it to be taken away; but at this 
the young Alexander made an unexpected protest, angrily declaring 
that it was a shame to lose so fine a horse merely because nobody 
had the skill or courage to handle it, This brought forth a sharp 
teproof from Philip, who told the boy to be silent and not to criti- 
cize his elders as though he knew more than they about the manage- 
ment of horses. 

“But I could manage that horse myself better than they can,” 
Alexander exclaimed. 

“ Very well, you may try,” Philip replied, adding, with a laugh, 
“and if you fail, what penalty are you prepared to pay for yout 
impudence ?” 

‘(7 will pay the full price of the horse,” the prince answered ; 
whercupon the King laughingly made him repcat the wager in 
formal terms, and, when this was done, sent him out into the 
field. 

Alexander fearlessly took the bridle from the anxious groom, 
and at once turned the horse around so that it faced towards the 
sua, for it had occurred to him that its nervousness was partly due 
to fear of its own shadow dancing about on the proun in front 
of it, He then ran quietly by its side, holding the bridle with one 
hand and patting and stroking its neck with the other, until, seeing 
his opportunity, he slipped off his cloak and swung himself onto 
its back. 

Stirrups were not used at that time, but Alexander obtained a 
firm grip with his knees, and, continuing to pat the horse’s neck, 
at length gave it its head, whereat i¢ was off like an arrow across 
the field and along the high road, while Philip and his attendants 
watched with breathless anxiety, expecting the boy to be thrown 
at any moment. At last, to their great relief, they saw him turn 
the tired horse around with ease and set him galloping towards 
them again, using now his heels and his voice to revive its flagging 
energy ; and when he had dismounted and had come laughing back 
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to them, they greeted him with a great cheer which so stitred the 
emotions of the King that he kissed him affectionately, and is said 
to have exclaimed in his excitement: “ You will have to go and 
create for yourself a kingdom worthy of you, my son: Macedonia 
is too small for you!” 

Henceforth Philip seems to have fluctuated between a great 
admiration for and pride in the young prince, and a feeling of 
uneasiness in regard to the tendencies which he displayed. The 
boy was manly enough so far as sports and outdoor pastimes were 
concerned : he was really a wonderful horseman ; he was an excep- 
tionally swift runner; he was good at games; he fenced well; 
and he was, thanks to Leonidas, a long-distance walker of great 
endurance. His pace when walking was already unusually rapid, 
this peculiarity being due, it is said, to the fact that Leonidas habitu- 
ally walked too fast; and in after-years Alexander's quick steps 
were notorious. Even as a child, his vigour and speed in all that 
he did aroused everybody’s admiration, so we are told ; and he was 
always in the best of training. 

‘et at the same time the boy had certain habits and mannerisms 
of which Philip must have disapproved. He was inclined to be 
critical, and to think that he knew better than his elders—a tendency 
which, perhaps, had caused Philip to pull him up so sharply that 
day upon the riding-ground ; and he was usually concerned about 
his dignity, and was not easily able to forget himself. He lacked 
by natute a sense of humour, or had had it crushed out of him 
by his upbringing ; and professional comedians never made him 
smile; but, on the other hand, he was sentimental and emotional, 
and was much moved by poetry and soft music. From childhood 
onwards throughout his life he was an enthusiastic reader of Homer ; 
and Philip in vain attempted to shame him out of this frequent 
preoccupation by calling him “ Homer’s lover ”—an innuendo as 
bitter as anything that could be said. He used to play the harp 
with tender feeling ; but, again, he was so teased by Philip in this 
regatd that he finally had to give it up, thereafter refusing to listen 
to any but martial tunes. These, too, stirred him, however; and 
it is related that once in later life, when he was listening to an 
Orthian hymn to Athena rendered by the celebrated flute-player 
Timotheos of Thebes, he could not keep his seat, but stood up 
and brandished his spear in his excitement. 

A story is told of him in connection with his harp-playing 
which is worth repeating. Once, when he was a child, his music- 
teacher told him to strike a certain string upon his harp, whereupon 
he made the characteristic reply: “And what, pray, will happen 
if I strike this other one instead?” “What will happen?” 
smiled the teacher. “ Well, in the case of one who is to be a king, 
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it will make no difference ; but in the case of a pupil who wanted 
to be a good player it would be a calamity.” 

Philip seems to have been somewhat afraid that the boy would 
grow up to be efleminate; for in spite of his spare, muscular 
figure, his face had a soft appearances and he was as pink and white 
as a girl, while he had a it of inclining his head to one side 
and looking up with languishing eyes.’ It is true that, like most 
men of his time, Philip was himself disposed to be romantically 
attracted by male beauty,? and, indeed, met his death in the end 
as the consequence of a scandal connected with these tendencies ; 
but he could have had no wish that the heir to the throne should 
be other than a masculine man, and Alexander’s already celebrated 
beauty scems to have troubled him. 

When the prince was thirteen years of age Philip decided to 
put him in the hands of a tutor—one, J suppose, who should 
check these undesirable characteristics and in particular should 
counteract the mystical influence of Olympias and the austere, 
unsociable training of Leonidas. It was not seemly, he appears to 
have felt, in his sudden paternal interest, that a boy who could so 
fearlessly tackle a dangerous horse, and who in many ways had 
shown himself to have spirit and enterprise, should be brought up 
to be a solemn and somewhat priestly young personage, pious and 
mystical, shocked at his father’s jovial profligacy, and taught to 
regard himself as destined for higher things. 

There were four main qualifications, it seems to me, which 
the King deemed essential in such a tutor. He must be a practical 
man of common sense, dealing in hard facts and not in mystical 
dreams ; he must be a man of the world, not hostile to the fun 
and pleasure of social life; he must represent the culture and 
intellectuality of an Athenian Greek which Philip so much admired, 
but at the same time must understand the virile Macedonian char- 
acter; and he must be a personal friend, biased in Philip’s favour 
and capable of detaching his pupil from the maternal apron-strings. 

There was just such a man available, and not only available but 
in actual need of employment of this kind—namely, the son of 
Nikomachos, his father’s court-physician, His name was Aris- 
toteles, or Aristotle as we now call him, and in age he was some 
two years older than Philip, having been born in the year 384 3.c., 
at Stageira, a Greek colony in Chalcidice some sixty miles from 
Pella, During the reign of King Amyntas the Second, Philip’s 
father, this Aristotle had spent his youth between the Macedonian 
capital and Stageira, and, being the son of the family doctor, must 
assuredly have been very well known to Philip. History provides 
nto direct record of any intimacy between the two youths, but their 
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friendship, it seems to me, is to be inferred from these later events ; 
and we may suppose that their boyhood was largely spent together 
and that their companionship was only interrupted when, in 367 B.c., 
Nikomachos died and Aristotle went off to Athens, while Philip 
was sent as hostage to Thebes. 

At Athens Aristotle had entered the school of philosophy over 
which the great Plato was then presiding, and soon he had become 
the outstanding pupil and was termed “ the brains of the school ” 
by Plato, who smilingly declared, however, that Aristotle spurned 
him as a colt does its mother. By the time that he had studied 
there for ten years he had already begun to develop his own practical 
philosophy, had written some books, and was giving instruction 
to pupils of his own; and Philip, who was always in touch with 
what was going on in Athens, seems to have heard of his progress 
with friendly interest, In 356 n.c., when Alexander was born, he 
wrote, therefore, to Aristotle telling him of the arrival of the son 
and heir; and a document which purports to be this letter has 
come down to us.t_ It reads: “ This is to let you know that a 
son is born to me, for which I am thankful to the gods, not only 
at the birth of the child but because he is born in your time; for 
Iam hoping that he will ultimately be your pupil and that he 
will prove himself worthy of us and of the succession to the 
throne.” 

The authenticity of this letter is usually doubted on the grounds 
that Aristotle, thea only about twenty-eight years of age, had not 
yet attained sufficient importance as a philosopher to deserve such 
words from the King of a distant land; but the fact has been 
overlooked that Aristotle’s boyhood was spent with Philip and 
that they were probably good friends. Under these circumstances 
a letter worded in this manner would seem to be genuine enough, 
being but the expression of the King’s hope that his friend, the 
brilliant young philosopher, would one day have a school of his 
own at which the boy could be educated. 

After the death of Plato in 347 3.c., Aristotle had gone to live 
at the court of his friend Hermeias, Tyrant of Atatneus, a city-state 
on the coast of Mysia in North-Western Asia Minor; and here 
he had married one of the princesses of this ruling house. In 
344 B.C., however, Hermeias had fallen foul of the Persians and 
had been crucified by them, at which Aristotle had fied to Mitylene 
in Lesbos ; and it was while he was here that Philip wrote to him, 
inviting him to come to Macedonia to open a school there and to 
take charge of the education of the young Alexander. 

Aristotle was a man of poor physique, small and slight, and 
his health was delicate. Like Demosthenes, he spoke with a lisp, 
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and was unable to pronounce his :’s. His cheeks were thin and 
gaunt, and his small, deep-set eyes gazed coldly and critically at the 
world from beneath a big, wrinkled forehead, while the general 
expression of his face was slightly sarcastic. There was absolutely 
nothing of the visionary or the mystic about him: he liked to pin 
his thoughts down to a solid foundation of facts and to permit 
them only such expansion as logic and reason justified. Nobody 
in the world could have been more thoroughly fitted for the task 
of eradicating from Alexander’s mind the tendencies towards 
mysticism and the occult arts encouraged by Queen Olympias ; 
and if in the end we shail see that he failed to do so, having taken 
the boy in hand too late, we can understand at any rate why Philip 
chose him, poor specimen of manhood though he must have seemed 
to the lusty Macedonian. 

Aristotle was a man who moved, or was fitted by birth and 
upbringing to move, in what we now call Society. He was 
descended on his father’s side from the famous line of physicians 
which claimed descent from the god Asklepios, or Aesculapius as 
the Romans called him ; his mother belonged to one of the aristo- 
cratic families of Chalcidice; and his wife, as has been said, was a 
member of the ruling house of Atarneus. He was always very 
well dressed ; he was fond of life’s luxuries ; and his meals were 
famous for the perfection of their cooking and the sumptuousness 
of the food and its service. Unlike Leonidas, he required no hard 
exercise to give him an appetite ; and that he was fond of his wine 
is indicated by the fact that he wrote drinking-songs of the kind 
usually sung at men’s dinner-parties.t He never had the reputa- 
tion, it is true, of being himself a jovial companion ; but Philip 
wanted a man of the world who would open the mind of the 
repressed and circumscribed little Alexander to the gradual under- 
standing that devotion to scholarship, religion, and hard work 
was quite compatible with high spirits, laughter, and song—and 
this was a lesson which Aristotle could certainly teach. 

He accepted the invitation, one may suppose, without hesitation. 
He must have been burning with anger against the Persians who 
were responsible for the cruel death of his friend Hermeias ; and 
just now Macedonia was the one area of the teeming earth which 
seemed to be able to defy with impunity these aggressive Orientals, 
for Philip had filled all Thrace with his agents and his troops were 
massed on the European side of the Hellespont actoss which 
West and East faced one another, while his widespread reputation 
as a man to be feared was sufficient to insure all his coasts and 
frontiers against Persian molestation. Macedonia, moreover, was 
the safest country in the world for a scholar and philosopher to 
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live in, since it was outside the range of the endless disputes between 
the city-states of Greece itself; and its capital, Pella, had become a 
centre of civilized life and culture. It must, too, have been clear 
to Aristotle that Philip was a faithful friend whose invitation, coming 
at this moment of misfortune and virtual exile, was not without 
its purely benevolent aspect. 

At Pella, which he had not seen since he was a youth, Aristotle 
was received with the greatest kindness and respect; and out of 
consideration for his feelings Philip at once began the rebuilding 
of Stageira, Aristotle’s birthplace, which had suffered destruction 
five years previously during the King’s extermination of the Greek 
colonies upon his coasts. The citizens, including Aristotle’s 
maternal relatives, were allowed to return there; and those who 
had been sold into slavery, as the penalty of their futile opposition 
to Macedonian expansion, were manumitted and sent back rejoicing 
to their former home, This was an act which has been regarded 
as Philip’s tribute to Aristotle’s fame as a scholar and philosopher ; 
but in my opinion it was other than that: it was his acknowledg- 
ment of his obligation to a valued companion of his youth. Atis- 
totle, at his present age of forty-one, was not yet recognized at all 
widely as one of the world’s master-minds ; he was in Philip’s eyes 
simply an old friend who had been invited back to Macedonia 
because he was in distress, and because he seemed to have in the 
highest degree the necessary qualifications for a task long since 
promised to him, and who, on his journey from Mitylene to Pella 
by way of Chalcidice, had been deeply hurt to see his birthplace 
in ruins, 

Philip was extremely anxious, it seems to me, to remove Alex- 
ander from the Queen’s range of influence; and for this reason 
he and Aristotle decided that the latter's new school should be 
situated some distance from the capital. The little town of Mieza, 
which has not been identified, but which is said to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood of Stageira, was selected as a suitable 
site; and there in an ancient Grove of the Nymphs the school 
buildings were erected amongst the trees and gardens. Over four 
centuries later, Plutarch was here shown the stone seats and the 
shady walks where Aristotle conducted his classes in the open air ; 
and from the fact that the instruction was given during the taking 
of peripatoi, ot strolls, around the grounds, Aristotle’s philosophy 
was afterwards spoken of as that of the Peripatetic school. Several 
young Macedonian nobles and sons of vassal princes were sent to 
this institution with Alexander, to learn from the fragile, lisping, 
matter-of-fact Aristotle the art of thinking logically and scient 
fically ; but it was the heir to the throne who was the outstanding 
pupil, not only because of his rank but because he was rapidly 
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proving himself to be an altogether exceptional boy—one who at 
any school in any age would take the lead. 7 

Even as a little boy, it is said, extraordinary fire and activity 
animated his limbs; and he impressed everybody with his great 
vigour. His training under Leonidas, while it had hardened him 
into a lean and ctean young stripling, too much of a Spartan for 
the Athenian ideal then prevailing in new Macedonia, had shaped 
him, as has been said, into a fine athlete; and at the same time he 
was the keenest scholar in the school, a quick worker, alert, eager, 
intelligent, really devoted to his books, and capable of deriving 
as much pleasure from the driving of his brains as from the exercise 
of his muscles. Besides this his good looks gave him a natural 
pre-eminence ; for his fair skin, his golden hair which was brushed 
back from his broad forehead and fell thickly about his neck, and 

' his soft, blue eyes—‘ melting ” eyes, they were called—all suggested 
a Praxitelean model. Those cyes of his were very cutious in one 
respect, if tradition is to believed, for the right eye was darker in 
colour than the Jeft'; and this peculiarity, in the not infrequent 
cases of its occurrence, always gives a somewhat uncanny, fay-like 
look to the face. 

In after years Alexander used to say that it was Aristotle who 
had taught him “to live worthily,” but this great teacher probably 
did no more than show him how best to exercise the natural virtues 
of his character without arousing the contempt of the more worldly- 
minded ; for Plutarch tells us that even as a child Alexander was 
self-controfled and dutiful, and was essentially upright and well- 
behaved. As I have said, he must have been rather a repressed 
and quiet boy when Aristotle took him in hand, but by nature he 
was frank and open, warm-hearted and generous, vital and com- 
pelling, spirited and gallant; and if, at the time of his arrival at 
the school, he was inclined to be rather more pious and disciplined 
than is natural in a schoolboy, he seems to have been prevented 
without much difficulty from becoming either prig or Puritan, 
although his opinion of himself remained a little too high and his 
somewhat haughty self-assurance a little too pronounced. 

In spite of Aristotle’s materialism and devotion to realities, 
Alexander did not lose under the philosopher’s influence a certain 
innocence of mind which had characterized his childhood and was 
to be a marked feature of his personality throughout his short life. 
To say that he never grew up would be to overstate the case, but 
his development appears to me to have been slow, and his character 
4m many tespects was still not fully hammered into an inalterable 
shape when he met his early death, 

His always rather pontifical confidence in himself was in some 
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sense an indication of this prolonged immaturity ; and just as, in 
after years, we shall find him pinning his faith to projects the im- 
practicability of which a knowledge of human nature would have 
revealed, so in his youth he displayed an assurance obviously more 
due to a detachment from reality than to thoughtfulness. He was, 
indeed, always thinking ; but his thoughts were often the dreams, 
and his views the visions, of childhood. In this regard I may 
mention in anticipation that when his companions had become 
men and were thinking about their mistresses and their wives, he, 
as we shall see, was still very inexperienced in matters of sex; 
and, it is well known, a retarded development of these interests is 
often accompanied by an ingenuous assumption of infallibility— 
self-satisfaction being often, in fact, a form of innocence due to 
some glandular deficiency. 

According to the Pseudo-Callisthenes, Alexander studied 
“ grammar, music, geometry, rhetoric, and philosophy ” under 
Aristotle ; and to these Plutarch adds “ medicine.” In eloquence 
he had special lessons from Anaximenes, an orator of Lampsakos, 
a city on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, who afterwards wrote 
histories of both Philip and Alexander which are now unfortun- 
ately lost; but the prince never became so powerful a speaker as 
was Philip. Yet whatever the subject, he displayed an astonishing 
eagerness to master it, and he used to lie in bed at night thinking 
ovet his studies, his method of keeping awake being that of holdin, 
a metal ball in his hand which was extended from out of the be 
in such a position that if he dropped off to sleep the ball would fall 
with a crash into a metal basin upon the floor at his side. 

Aristotle, of course, encouraged the boy’s love of Homer, for 
the Iliad was indeed a sort of Bible to the Greeks ; and in later 
life Alexander used to term it the vade-mecum of the soldier, and 
cartied with him wherever he went the copy corrected and annotated 
by Aristotle, placing it under his pillow at night together with his 
dagger. It is said, in fact, that he had most of it by heart; and 
it follows almost inevitably that he came to identify himself with 
the Iliad’s central figure, Achilles, the circumstances of whose life 
bore a striking resemblance to his own, a fact which his pedagogue, 
Lysimachos, had pointed out. His mother’s family traced its 
descent back to Achilles; and hence it may well be that Olympias 
fostered the boy’s interest in this hero, whose blood flowed in 
der veins, not in Philip’s. 

Achilles was the handsome, golden-haired, swift-footed son of 
the Thessalian King Peleus, and of Queen Thetis whose married 
life with Peleus, like that of Olympias with Philip, had been un- 
happy. The boy had been brought up with loving care by Thetis, 
aided by the pedagogue Phoenix, whom Lysimachos had compared 
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to himself; and in his infancy it had been predicted that he would 
be a greater man than his father, which, of course, proved to be a 
true prophecy for he became the outstanding hero of the Trojan 
War. An analogy could also be drawn between Thetis and 
Olympias for the reason that Thetis had a great deal to do with 
snakes, and in fact the name of her son, Achilles, may be derived 
from the word echis, ‘‘a snake,” and may mean “‘ snake-born,” a 
designation which, as Alexander probably knew, would fit his own 
case. Aristotle, no doubt, deprecated the straining of the re- 
semblance to this extent, and, being a loyal friend of the King, 
he did not favour the idealization of Olympias ; but he may well 
have encouraged his royal pupil to mould himself in the pattern of 
‘Achilles who was a good enough cxample for any boy to follow, 
and in the sequel, we shall see how closely Alexander maintained 
the parallel, 

Aristotle’s method of education was directed towards the 
development of individual character, and during the next two 
years the prince’s personality unfolded itself apace—as, indeed, was 
to be expected in one so wholly devoid of indolence. From being 
restrained and suppressed he passed into a condition of habitually 
alternate tension and release. The tension is illustrated in the 
statement of Plutarch that the prince always received with mixed 
feelings the news of Philip’s victories, and once angrily exclaimed 
to his school-friends : ‘‘ Father will get everything done before we 
are ready, and will leave me and you no chance of doing anything 
big and important.” The release is exemplified in the same author’s 
remark that Alexander became a great talker, and used to sit arguing 
and holding forth until everybody was tired. He was always 
straining at the leash or ruaning away after some new idea, or--to 
change the metaphor—burning with some underground fire of 
enthusiasm or exploding in an eruption of energy. Generally 
speaking he maintained, it is true, his early acquired reputation for 
self-control ; but as his faculties opened out under the stimulating 
encouragement of this great teacher’s system of disciplined character- 
building, his progress was marked by rebellious outbursts and 
explosions often caused by the fact, as Plutarch says, that “ he could 
by no means be compelled.” 

On one occasion! Aristotle made the mistake of asking some 
of his princely pupils how they would treat him, their old teacher, 
when they came into their inheritances. “I will make everyone 
show you honour and respect,” said one, “and you shall always 
dine at my table.” “You shall be my chief adviser,” replied 
another. But when the question was put to Alexander, he answered 
angrily : “What right have you to ask such questions? How 
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should I know what the future will bring? You must wait and 
sec.” Aristotle is said to have been not displeased with this 
answer. “ Well spoken!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ One day, Alexander, 
you will be a really great king !” 

Tt can hardly be supposed that Aristotle was altogether happy 
in his task. He was no schoolmaster; he was a practical philoso- 
pher and methodical thinker of enormous ability and wide range, 
and he must often have found the teaching of inattentive boys to 
be very tedious, accustomed as he had been to the instruction of 
serious young men who were themselves studying to be philoso- 
phers and teachers. Alexander himself was certainly attentive 
enough; but even he had no rcal grasp of the significance of what 
he was being taught, and imagined that Aristotle’s training in the 
careful and deliberate exercise of pure reason with its consequent 
practice of high principles was a kind of secret nostrum intended 
only for the initiate and not for the Greeks at large. He was an 
incorrigible mystic; and though his nature was frank and open 
enough when he was addressing himself to the affairs of every- 
day, he was the true son of his mother in his love of esoterics. To 
him Aristotle’s instruction in the use of common sense and logical 
deduction was a form of initiation into superhuman mysteries ; and 
he applied himself to his studies in the belief that they were leading 
him whither the ordinary morta! could not follow. 

So, at least, I interpret his attitude in the light of a subsequent 
incident recorded by Plutarch. A few years later Aristotle made 
public in his books some of those principles of his philosophy which 
his favourite pupils had heard from him orally duting the peripatoi, 
or strolls, through the Grove of the Nymphs; but when Alex- 
ander had read these works he wrote the following curt letter to 
his old teacher: “You have not done well to publish your oral 
instruction in book-form, for what is there now that we excel 
others in, if those matters in which we have been particularly 
instructed be laid open to all? For my part, I assure you, I would 
rather excel others in the knowledge of what is transcendent than 
in the extent of my power and dominion.” There speaks the 
mystic and the overgrown child. 

Alexander remained under Aristotle’s immediate care no more 
than two years. During this period Philip was almost continu- 
ously campaigning with his now unmatched army, preparing the 
way for the execution of his great project of a Greek crusade in 
Asia Minor; and he had no time to trouble himself about his son 
and heir, whose removal from the influence of Olympias and 
delivery into the care of a wise and practical master seemed, for the 
time being, to be all that was required. 

In 342 B.C. Philip marched northwards into the country which 
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lay between Macedonia and the Danube, that is to say the modern 
Bulgaria; and having accomplished his purpose, which was to 
secure his northern fronticrs, he moved eastwards and thence 
southwards into the European Turkey of to-day. There were 
some important Greck colonies on the Sea of Marmara, the two 
most notable of which were Byzantion (Byzantium), the Con- 
stantinople of later times, and Perinthos, the modern Erckli, roughly 
half-way between Constantinople and Gallipoli; and Philip felt 
that he must either secure the allegiance of these cities or destroy 
them before he could think of crossing the Hellespont or the 
Bosphorus into Persian territory. 

The Athenians, however, were much concerned about their 
colonies in the Chersonese, the Gallipoli peninsula; and having 
listened once more to the rciterated warnings of Demosthenes that 
Philip was going to rob them of all their possessions, they sent 
ambassadors to the Persian monarch, Artaxerxes, who was then at 
Susa, telling him to beware of Philip and his ambitions. This 
was a step which might well haye brought Athens to blows with 
Macedonia ; but Philip, bent upon uniting all Greece, preferred to 
regard it as the irresponsible action of a small Athenian political 
party, and, while keeping cleat of Gallipoli for the moment, he pro- 
ceeded to demand the surrender of Perinthos and Byzantium no 
matter what the Athenians or the Persians should have to say 
about it. 

Both cities closed their gates against him, whereupon Philip 
gave his attention first to the siege of Perinthos, a place of great 
strength, the citadel being built upon an impregnable hill at the 
end of a narrow spit of land running out into the sea, and the houses 
being clustered below, protected by strong walls across the narrow 
part of the isthmus. Throughout the summer and autumn of 
340 B.C. the siege continued, for although Philip managed to break 
through the outer walls, the citadel and its access to the sea remained 
intact, and supplies sent across the water by the Persians were con- 
tinuously being received by the defenders, amongst whom was a 
large force of Greek mercenaries in the service of the Great-King. 
The Macedonians were completely baffled. 

In October of that year Alexander attained his sixteenth birth- 
day ; and Philip, who had been wounded, this time in the shoulder, 
and must have been thoroughly disheartened, sent for him to come 
and learn the business of military kingship, in case he should be 
called suddenly to the throne. So it came about that in the outer 
ruins of Perinthos the prince saw his first fghting?; and such a 
favourable impression did he make upon Philip during the ensuing 
weeks that, stripling though he was, he was sent back to Macedonia 
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to act as Regent and to maintain the people’s loyalty to the crown 
at this time when fortune was not shining upon the King. 

Thus, at this early age, Alexander found himself placed in a 
position of the highest responsibility. His manhood was, so to 
speak, thrust upon him, before even his body was ready to carry 
the load, and while his brain was yet in its youthful disorder. There 
had been no time for Aristotle to do more than teach him the prime 
rules of logical thought and practical ethics, and add a little bright 
colour to the drab picture of life painted upon the canvas of his 
mind by the austere Leonidas; but deep down under the dual 
veneer there still remained the dark and lurid mystery of his mother’s 
dreams and sorcerics, and he was still very ready to believe himself 
to be the child of destiny, born amidst signs and wonders to accom- 
plish the purpose of the gods. 
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into Persia;? and though the meaning was at present obscure, 
the inference was that he would live to invade the heart of the 
Great-King’s realms. 

Sixteen years had elapsed since his birth, and during that period 
his mother’s increasing dislike of Philip had led her to embrace 
ever more passionately the belief that Alexander was not his child, 
but was the true son of Zeus-Ammon; and we may suppose 
that at this time, when the boy was once more under her influence 
at Pella, she did not hesitate to remind him of his celestial origin, 
if only to counteract the effects of the cold douche of Aristotle’s 
battery of facts which, in truth, had never wholly purged his mind 
of its dreams and fancies. One imagines her constantly whisper- 
ing to him and to her friends the story of the snake which came 
to her bridal bed and which, in the long building up of the tale, 
had become the immediately recognized incarnation of the god ; 
and already, it seems to me, many people must have openly pro- 
fessed to believe that Alexander was the offspring of this serpent 
which had been seen in his mother’s bedroom, and that the King 
of the Gods had really assumed this disguise. 

Moreover, Egypt, the land of Ammon, which for some thirty 
years had becn free from Persian dominion, had recently been 
reconquered by Artaxerxes, the native Pharaoh being now an 
outlaw hiding somewhere in Ethiopia; and it will be understood 
that the Queen had all the more reason, therefore, to view the 
events of the world as shaping themselves towards the destined 
end, and to see in Alexander the future conqueror who would 
drive the Persians out of sacred Egypt and vindicate the honour 
of Ammon whose shrines had been robbed and whose altars 
desecrated by them. 

Thus the young prince must have been thinking of himself 
in these days as a very fateful and unique personage ; and he must 
have regarded Philip's relationship to him as at least question- 
able. Physically he might perhaps be Philip’s son, but spiritually, 
at any rate, he was the son of Ammon. One day he would go 
to Egypt and obtain from the oracle of Siwa an answer to this 
riddle ; but meanwhile it was his policy, as heir to Philip’s throne, 
to acknowledge the Macedonian King as his father, and to keep 
his mouth shut when that irate monarch swore at the Queen as 
a lunatic and declared these tales all rubbish. The wounded and 
one-eyed Philip, he must have felt, whose assaults upon Perinthos 
and Byzantium had so signaily failed, whose very generalship 
‘was open to criticism, whose coarse jocularity and love of wine 
had become a byword, and whose infidelities to Olympias were 
past all reckoning, was surely no real father of his nor fitting com- 
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mander of a crusade against the Persians. He, Alexander, was 
the destined leader. His mother was right, he must have said 
to himself: he was not as other men are. 

He was noc vain in the ordinary sense of the word, unless it 
be that youth’s self-assurance cannot be distinguished from vanity ; 
but he appears to have gone about his business with the conviction 
in his heart that, in this occult sense which was so far outside 
the range of Aristotle’s logic, he was a chosen vessel. Hence 
he was inclined to take life more seriously than did his companions, 
and was far more anxious than they to represent an ideal type of 
young manhood. “His restraint in the matter of physical plea- 
sures,” says Plutarch, “was apparent even in his youth; and 
he was with much difficulty incited to them, and always indulged 
them with great moderation.” He was, for example, remark- 
ably unperturbed by the instincts of sex; and the urge of the 
male emotions, which at this age was beginning to be felt by his 
young friends, did not much trouble him. “Sports, athletics, 
military training, and other activities, seem not only to have kept 
him physically it but to have used up all his bodily energies ; 
while his studies and his duties as Regent must have occupied 
every moment of the day not given to exercise. 

Antiquity has always marvelled at his reported continence, 
and when we look at the surviving portraits of him and note the 
sensuousness of his mouth and jaw we can but feel a like sur- 
pices but the explanation, I think, is to be found partly in the 

ness of his days which allowed him no moment of idleness, 
partly in that retarded development to which I have referred and 
which manifested itself in a general innocence and ingenuousness, 
and partly in this belief, instilled into him by his mother, that he 
was not of common clay, and in a consequent pride in his sacred 
body. In this period of antiquity there was not, of course, any 
feeling that an indulgence of the sex-instincts was in any way a 
defilement ; but at the same time there is neither anachronism 
nor paradox in the suggestion that this passionate and self-assured 
youth was shyly fastidious and particular in this respect. He 
had developed into a very beautiful young man, strong, healthy, 
and as fair and golden-haired as Apollo; and a proud conscious- 
ness that he was born to be a model of heroic and princely youth, 
an Achilles come back to earth, caused him to play without much 
conscious effort the part of an immaculate demigod. 

Being so fine an athlete, it was suggested by his friends, a year 
or two later, that he should enter his name as a competitor in the 
foot-races at the next Olympian meeting; and his reply to this 
suggestion gives us such a revealing glimpse into his character 
that it will best be recorded here: he said that he would be willing 
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to compete provided that his opponents were kings. He would 
not isk the indignity of being beaten, that is to say, by ordinary 
professionals or amateurs ; but he would take pleasure in proving 
that there was no king who was his equal in all the world. He 
was quite aware, in fact, that he was mortal and physically by no 
means unrivalled, and he was not prepared to dispense with the 
asset of his royalty which was at once his haughty privilege and 
his protection in an unbelieving world. 

While he was acting as Regent there arrived at Pella an em- 
bassy from Persia, sent, it would seem, by the Great-King to 
negotiate a peaceful arrangement in the matter of the Greck 
colonies on the Sea of Marmara. In Philip’s absence the young 
Alexander received these ambassadors at the palace; and he 
showed them such courtesy and entertained them so handsomely 
that they are said to have been filled with admiration for him. 
In conversation with them he asked a number of penetrating 
questions which revealed an inquisitiveness surprisingly well- 
directed for his years: he enquired about the routes into Asia 
and the state of the roads; he wanted to be told what forces the 
Persians had at their disposal; he wished to know what kind of 
a man King Artaxerxes was, and whether he was a good soldier ; 
and so forth. The ambassadors, in fact, were so impressed by 
him that they declared the far-famed abilities of Philip to be noth- 
ing in comparison with the intelligence and lofty purpose of the 
heir to the throne. 

Shortly after this came the disconcerting news of a revolt of 
the Maedians, the tribesmen who lived in the upper valley of the 
Struma, not far south of Sofia, the capital of modern Bulgaria, 
an area across which Philip was intending to direct his homeward 
march from the Danube; and the dispatch of an army to sup- 
press the rising became an immediate necessity. Alexander, as 
has been said, had already experienced actual conditions of war 
at Perinthos, and was now beginning to think himself as com- 
petent to conduct a campaign as to govern a country, unassisted 
by the King’s advice ; and he therefore decided personally to lead 
this punitive expedition, although, being but sixteen years of age, 
he was hardly qualified even to serve as a cadet. After all, he 
doubtless said to himself, Achilles went to the Trojan War when 
he was but a boy; and there was no reason why he should not 
emulate his hero in this as in other matters. 

Alexander’s spectacular departure at the head of the Mace- 
donian troops must have been an occasion of the deepest signi- 
ficance to his mother who saw in it the beginning of his destined 
career; and one may picture her performing her incantations, 
making her magic, and invoking the aid of Ammon with grand 
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sacrifices offered amidst clouds of incense. For weeks there 
could have been little news of him to soothe her anxieties, but 
at length came the tidings that he had stormed the enemy’s chief 
city and, having captured it, had driven out the inhabitants and 
was making arrangements to plant a Macedonian colony there 
and to rename the place Alexandria or Alexandropolis in his own 
honour. His success in this campaign was hailed as a very triumph 
of youth: he was the idol of the soldiers, and henceforth it 
was he rather than Philip who was the nation’s hero and hope. 

The King, it seems, was somewhat disturbed on hearing of 
Alexander’s precocious activities, and, thinking it wiser to have 
him under his eye, sent word to him to come north to him; and 
we thus find the young man at Philip’s side during the march 
back from Rumania. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Sofia, however, the Macedonians were ambushed by tribesmen, 
and in the confusion of the fight Philip’s horse was killed under 
him by a spear-thrust which also penetrated the thigh of the royal 
rider. Alexander immediately sprang from his own horse, so 
it is said, and covered the King with his shield until the danger 
was past; but in view of the later trend of their relationship it 
would seem that Philip was not too pleased to have to admit his 
obligation to this mere boy. The wound left him with a perma- 
nent limp, to be added to the discomforts of a blind eye, an almost 
useless arm, and a damaged shoulder ; and one day when he was 
swearing at his lameness, Alexander endeavoured to soothe him 
by tactfully saying : “ How can you, Sir, regret an accident which 
at every step you take reminds us all of your bravery?” But 
Philip was not greatly consoled: every step he took reminded 
him that Alexander was the hero of that fight. 

Before the winter of this year, 339 B.C., was gone, they were 
back once more in Pella, and here, during his convalescence, 
Philip must have had plenty of opportunities of forming an opinion 
of the prince’s character. In all ages it is the tedious business 
of a parent to accept with forbearance the younger generation’s 
disdain; but in this particular case the situation was aggravated 
by the fact that Alexander had good cause to disapprove, and 
well Philip knew it. The battle-scarred King was too ready to 
drown his troubles in gallons of wine, and to waste his time 
and imperil his dignity in frivolities and downright indecencies. 
The men who surrounded him, while good soldiers, were 
notorious for their vices, and there were some amongst them 
who, in spite of beards and biceps, were so effeminate that 
they were scorfully termed the King’s Jetairai, “ mistresses,” 
instead of Aetairoi “ companions,” while others were said to 

3 Athenaeus, VI, 77. 
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be androphonoi, or “killers of men,” by profession, but andropornoi, 
or “debauchers of men” by inclination. In such company 
the pure-minded Alexander was ill at ease; and the usually 
reckless Philip must often have been stung by the young man’s 
contempt. 

The number of the King’s secondary wives, moreover, must 
have been a source of constant annoyance to the Queen, and 
hence to her son who always treated her with respect and 
devotion. Some of these wives are known by name!: Audata, 
an Illyrian or Lyncestian tribeswoman, by whom he had had a 
daughter, Kynna; Phila, the sister of Derdas and Machatas, per- 
sons of important standing; Nikesipolis, a lady of Pherae in 
Thessaly, who had presented him with a daughter, Thessalonika ; 
Philenora, or Philinna, also a Thessalian, from Larissa, who was 
the mother of a son by him named Arrhidaios ; and Meda, daugh- 
ter of Kithelas, a Thracian prince. These ladies, with cach of 
whom Philip at one time or another had been in love, were but 
the élite amongst the crowd of women in various stages of eclipse 
who had been the bright stars of bygone nights; and from time 
to time a new luminary was added to the throng. 

Philip was not able to understand Alexander’s indifference 
to women: the young man was now seventeen years of age, and 
continence at seventeen was, in his opinion, not far removed from 
eccentricity. He began to wonder whether the prince was im- 
potent; and his concern must have been increased when he 
was told that Alexander’s companions had done their best to in- 
veigle him into an affair with a certain matried woman who was 
moe ready to give her services, but that the plot had completely 
failed. 

Olympias was also somewhat troubled, for it may be sup- 
posed that her clear conception of what a destined ruler of the 
earth should be was tinctured by no pale tinge of partiality for 
the celibate life: she was a deeply religious woman, in whose 
passionate, pagan thoughts, the gods and demigods were very 
closely associated with the sexual emotions. Even as a girl, it 
will be recalled, she had been an enthusiastic participator in the 
Oxphic and Bacchanalian rites, and her presence in Samothrace 
at the mysteries of the Cabiri shows her to have been most piously 
inclined towards the mysteries of erotic ecstasy. Her wonderful 
son, she felt, ought by now to be turning a properly godlike eye 
of bright interest upon the charms of the daughters of men; and 
for once she was in agreement with Philip who was emphatic 
that something ought to be done about it, 

With his aid, therefore, she selected a beautiful Thessalian 

? Athenaeus, XIN, 5. Idrm, X, 45. * Plutarch: 4pophrhegms. 
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girl named Kallixene,t who was a professional prostitute of 
extremely warm heart and eminent virtue, and took her to Alex- 
ander’s apartment; but the experiment was not altogether 
successful. The busy and lofty-minded young prince soon ceased 
to be interested in her, and we are told that Kallixene ‘“‘ was con- 
stantly obliged to ask him herself to do his duty by her.” 

In after-years his absence of interest in women was sometimes 
thought to have been due to the fact that he became such a heavy 
dtinker,* for, as Aristotle pointed out, the powers of men who 
drink to excess are much weakened; but this does not explain 
his conduct in this respect when he was a young man and was 
still superior to the temptations of strong wine. It has been 
thought, too, that his emotions may have been abnormal, and that, 
like so many men of his time, he may have been less attracted by 
the beauty of women than he was by that of his own sex; for 
Athenaeus definitely states—though, I believe, mistakenly—that in 
his later manhood this was so.* 

Certainly the romantic love of one man for another was at 
that time not only recognized but encouraged, especially in military 
circles; and there is the famous instance of the Sacted Band of 
Boeotian Thebes, 2 regiment whose principles Philip may well 
have introduced into Macedonia when he was organizing his new 
atmy on the Theban model. Every young soldier in this Sacred 
Band had a lover in the person of an elder man ; and these romantic 
attachments were based upon such wide principles of comradeship 
in life and work and nvutual self-sacrifice in battle that they left to 
the marital relationship of mcn and women no purpose but that 
of the propagation of children. Yet the fact that Alexander’s 
name is not thus connected with that of any other man at this 
time is an indication that his lack of interest in women was not 
due to this cause, but is to be explained, as I have said, by his 
delayed development, by his mystical consciousness of his high 
destiny, and by his eager interest in the many other attractions 
presented to his intensely active mind and body. 

“He had,” says Plutarch, “a violent thirst after and passion 
for learning, which increased as time passed”; and, again, “he 
was a lover of all kinds of reading and kaowledge.” The same 
author temarks, too, that “‘he was ever more bent upon activity 
and renown than upon pleasures”; and, indeed, all the known 
events of his short life combine to present him to us as a man who 
felt that he had little time for self-indulgence, seeing how much 
there was to be learnt and how much to be done. Wine-drinking 
was in after-years his only serious dereliction; and even this 
habit which grew upon him was evidently due at first to the sheer 

+ Athenaeus, X, 45. * Idem. * Idem, XIII, 80. 
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need he felt for the slackening of the everlasting tension of his 
nerves. 

Philip, it is clear, did not quite know what to make of him ; 
but he, too, had no time to waste, and, as soon as the wound in 
his thigh was healed, his military activities and his schemes of 
conquest once more began to occupy his attention, to the renewed 
extinction of his interest in his domestic concerns. Alexander, 
at any rate, had the makings of a good soldier; and with this 
consolation he was obliged to be content. 

In the spring of 338 .c. a herald arrived in Pella bringing a 
request ftom the Amphictyonic Council that Philip would lead 
his army south to punish the highland tribes of Amphissa, a town 
a few miles to the north-west of Delphi, these people having 
brought 2 long-standing quarrel with the Delphians to a head by 
forcibly asserting their right to certain lands sacred to Apollo and 
having been supported in their claim by Thebes—on which account 
the other Greek states had refused, for fear of embroiling them- 
selves, to take action. The Macedonian King was more than 
willing to accept the invitation: he was aware that his prestige 
in the Greck world had suffered by his reverses at Perinthos and 
Byzantium, and here was a god-sent opportunity to retrieve his 
position and to make a telling military demonstration in the lands 
of central Greece. 

He immediately mobilized his army, and prepared to set out 
for the south; but he must have been in two minds as to what 
was to be done with the young Alexander—whether, that is to 
say, the prince should be trusted once more with the regency, or 
whether he should be given this further training in military affairs 
which the expedition offered. At length, he decided upon the 
latter course, and thus it came about that Alexander, who was 
now seventeen and a half years of age, found himself holding a 
command under Philip’s critical eye. Heading across Thessaly 
they defiled through the pass of Thermopylae, and made a long 
day’s march down to Elateia in the north-eastern part of Phocis, 
at which place Philip proposed to establish his base. He then 
sent an embassy southwards to Thebes, requesting the once friendly 
city-state not to interfere with his sacred mission; and the fact 
that he was already fortifying Elateia, which was off his direct 
route to Amphissa but was close to the Boeotian frontier, was 
a clear indication that he recognized the Thebans as the nominal 
allies of the enemy, and would not hesitate to fight them if they 
were proposing to make that alliance an actuality. 

Now, Athens was situated no more than seventy-five miles 
south-east of Elateia, Thebes standing at about the half-way point 
between the two places; and as soon as the Athenians received 
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the news of Philip’s occupation of Elateia they jumped to the 
conclusion that he intended either to force war upon Thebes 
and to march through Boeotia with the object of attacking Athens, 
ot else to form an alliance with the Thebans for the same purpose. 
They knew that their actions in opposition to Philip’s activities 
on the Sea of Marmara had been little short of those of open 
warfare; and, indeed, though Philip had persistently refused to 
regard the peace between them as having been broken, they were 
well aware that he had every reason to treat them as enemies. 

Actually, Philip seems to have had no such intention. Peace 
with Athens, or, in other words, the tuming of his blind eye 
towards hostile Athenian gestures, was an unchanging principle 
of his policy—a principle which has never been fully explained, 
but which appears to have originated in his awed admiration for 
Athenian culture, and in his slightly ridiculous anxiety to be 
esteemed by the intelligentsia of that elegant city. As a glance at 
the map will show, the fortification of Elateia was no more than 
a necessary preliminary to the march upon Amphissa, intended 
to discourage the Thebans from coming to the enemy’s aid; and 
an invasion of Athenian territory, as his later actions proved, was 
far from his thoughts. 

But in Athens there was the fiery Demosthenes, Philip’s implac- 
able enemy, who for years had been crying out to his fellow- 
citizens that the Macedonians were upon them, and who now felt 
that a justification for this obsession had presented itself. He was 
eager to prove that he had been right; and though it would be 
unnecessarily unkind to say that he was consciously exaggerating 
the danger for personal reasons, it must be pointed out that he 
has not altogether escaped this imputation. He was an unpleasant 
little man, in regard to whom even his admirers are only unanimous 
in their admiration of his ability ; and no historian who is looking 
at events from the Macedonian point of view can avoid a feel- 
ing that the great orator was too wide of the mark at this time 
in his statements in regard to Philip’s plans to be exonerated 
from the charge of harbouring a very mischievous bee in his 
bonnet. 

The Athenians sent him post haste to Thebes to report upon 
the situation, and there, so he afterwards declared, he discovered 
that Philip’s embassy was urging the Thebans to join in an immediate 
attack upon Athens ; whereupon he successfully brought to bear 
upon them the whole power of his persuasive oratory, inducing 
them to make an alliance, instead, with the Athenians and to 
declare war upon Philip. Thus, quite suddenly and unexpectedly— 
for Thebes and Athens were ancient enemies but Thebes and 
Macedonia former friends—Philip’s punitive expedition against 
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Amphissa developed into a struggle with the allied forces of the 
two greatest states of Greece. 

Nor was the trouble long confined within these limits. The 
allies appealed presently to the other Hellenic states for help 
against Macedonia, and in response to their call they reccived 
promises of aid from Euboea, the island on their east, from 
Acarnania and the adjoining island of Leucas, to the far west, 
from Corcyra (Corfu) off the coast of Epirus, from Achaia, Corinth, 
and Megara, whose territories lay along the south side of the 
Gulf of Corinth, that is to say the side opposite to Delphi, from 
Elis and Messenia, the western states of the Peloponnesus, and, 
of course, from Byzantium. Sparta and Arcadia declared their 
neutrality, and a few other states prevaricated ; while only Aetolia, 
west of Delphi, and one or two others of little importance, showed 
any friendship for Philip. It seemed that almost all Hellas was at 
one in its condemnation of Delphi for having called in the aid of 
these dangerous northerners, and for having thereby laid Central 
and Southern Greece open to Macedonian aggression. 

Philip’s actions indicate that, in typically off-hand manner, he 
regarded the new situation as but an unfortunate contretemps in 
the progress of his wider ambitions. All his recent campaigns 
had been undertaken with a view to his ultimate invasion of Persian 
territory ; and, in spite of the ugly menace of the present state 
of affairs, he cheerfully hoped in the end to unite the whole Greek 
world in this enterprise. He wished to avoid any serious fighting 
with these states whose future friendship and co-operation was 
so important to his plans ; and, for the moment, he had no inten- 
tion of striking at either Thebes or Athens. He simply proceeded 
with the fortification of Elateia, established a front line of defence 
between that place and the northern foothills of Mount Parnassus 
on the other side of which lay Delphi and Amphissa, took the 
necessary steps to call up all his reserves, both Macedonian and 
Thessalian, and thereupon marched away with a small force to 
punish the Amphissans, as though he were solely concerned with 
the performance of this sacred duty assigned to him by the 
Amphictyonic Council. 

His punitive campaign, however, was not at first a success, 
Ten thousand mercenary troops in the pay of Athens reached 
Amphissa from the south before he did, and put the town in a 
state of defence; and actual Athenian and Theban forces, recon- 
noitring amongst the mountains, inflicted some little damage 
upon his outposts and reminded him that those states meant 
business. Meanwhile, reports from his spies at Thebes and 
Athens informed him that war against him to the death had been 
preached with such success by Demosthenes, whose word was 
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now law to his fellow-countrymen, that there was little hope of a 
peaceful settlement ; and thus, after several weeks had gone by, 
and spring had passed into high summer, he was reluctantly 
compelled to turn his attention to this larger problem. 

By a clever case he brought the Amphissian campaign to a 
rapid close in this summer of 338 3.c. He wrote a letter to his 
general, Antipater, stating that a revolt in Thrace compelled 
him to retumn to the north, and this document was allowed to fall 
into the hands of the enemy.1 The trick succeeded: the garrison 
of Amphissa made holiday; and Philip, who was believed to be 
marching away, came down upon them through the mountains 
by night, and overwhelmed them. The people of Delphi hailed 
him as their saviour, and the oracle issued prophecies of disaster 
to his enemies which Demosthenes very rightly scoffed at as having 
been inspired by Philip rather than by Apollo. He then hurried 
back to Elateia, where he made one last bid for peace by sending 
his heralds to Thebes and Athens, proposing negotiations.* Thebes 
was inclined to listen, but Athens would not; and Demosthenes, 
denouncing the ‘Thebans as traitors, quickly brought them back 
to their warlike purpose. Thereupon the Macedonian army 
advanced towards the frontier, while the allies hastened northwards 
to give them battle, taking up their position astride the road to 
‘Thebes, on the plain below the town of Chaeroneia in Northern 
Boeotia; and here, one summer’s evening,’ Philip came into 
touch with them, both sides then preparing for battle on the 
morrow. 

Chaeroneia stood amidst the rocky northern slopes of Mount 
Petrachos, overlooking the flat valley along which ran the Theban 
highroad. On the other side of this valley—the northern side— 
about a mile away, flowed the River Kephissos with the steep 
hill-sides of Mount Akontion rising from its farther bank. Before 
dawn wpon this fatal day the allied armies drew themselves up in 
a deep line stretching entirely across the valley from the rocks 
below Chacroneia on their left or south to the river on their right, 
or north, their front being protected by a little stream, the Haimon, 
which here crossed the valley. At the left or Chaeroneia end of 
the line was the Athenian infantry, some ten thousand strong, 
supported by about six hundred cavalry; in the middle were the 
infantry contingents from the smaller states, numbering rather 
less than ten thousand, with six hundred cavalry, and beside them 
about five thousand mercenary foot-soldiets ; and at the Kephissos 


1 Polyaenus, IV, 11, 8. 

* Plutarch: Demosthenes, XVHL, and Phocion, XVI. 

+The date of the battle was either early August or carly September, 
338 B.C. 
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end of the line, the right, were the Theban phalanxes, about twelve 
thousand strong, including the famous Sacred Band, supported 
by some eight hundred cavalry. 

Philip’s army of Macedonians and Thessalians numbered about 
thirty thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry; and at day- 
break he formed his men up in a similar mile-long line on the 
opposite side of the Haimon, he himself being at the Chaeroneia 
end, facing the Athenians, and the young Alexander at the Kephissos 
end, facing the Thebans.? It is not known with certainty in 
what capacity Alexander fought, but it seems that he was at the 
head of the exclusive Macedonian cavalry, the so-called “ Com- 
panions,” for it is stated that this body, supported by the famous 
Thessalian cavalry, was placed upon this flank; and we may 
therefore picture him astride his black charger, Bucephalus, which, 
ever since he had acquired it on that celebrated occasion at Pella, 
had been ridden by none but himself. 

The battle was opened by the Athenians, who splashed across 
the stream, shouting “ To Macedonia!” and impetuously attacked 
the Macedonian right which was under the immediate eye of 
Philip. The King thereupon seems to have given orders for 
his men to retire steadily before this onset, telling his officers not 
to counter-attack until the first energy of the enemy was exhausted. 
“These Athenians,” he exclaimed, “don’t know how victories 
are won!” At the other end of the line, however, the Theban 
ranks were bent back by a terrific Macedonian onslaught, and 
sufficient ground was thus left open between them and the river 
to permit Alexander to launch his aristocratic cavalry full at the 
flank of the Sacred Band, he himself leading this charge, and 
cutting his way deep into the devoted ranks of these Theban 
lovers and their loved-ones, whose code it was to fight to the 
death. It is true that Philip had placed a number of experienced 
officers about the prince; yet the young man is not denied the 
glory of this episode, and he is described as hewing his way through 
the opposing lines until the dead wete so heaped up that his horse 
had to climb over the bodies to reach the men behind. 

The consequence of these two movements, the retreat of 
Philip’s right wing and the advance of his left, was that the Mace- 
donians wete presently facing south towards Chaeroneia, and 
the enemy north towards the Kephissos; and one can hardly 
tesist the conclusion that this was a deliberate manceuvre on 

} Authorities differ as to these numbers, and I here use the estimates given 
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7 Plutarch says that the spot where his teat had been pitched during the 
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Philip’s part, intended to correct his earlier disadvantage in facing 
east and having the morning sun in his men’s eyes. 

Some ancient authorities think that Philip’s giving ground 
was forced upon him, and that he only rallied his men by the 
vehemence of his jealous anger at Alexandet’s success ; and there 
is a story that in the confusion of the stopping of the retreat Philip 
was knocked down and was saved by Alexander who, seeing 
the King in difficulties, had galloped with the Companions to 
his support. Both accounts, however, can be reconciled by the 
probable supposition that some strategic retirement before the 
Athenian attack was intended, but that the movement passed 
out of control and its difficult arrest was aided by Alexander whose 
quick success at his end of the line may well have aroused Philip’s 
and his officers’ passionate chagrin. 

Be this as it may, the Macedonian counter-attack was at length 
successfully launched, and the tired Athenians were forced back 
on to the rocky slopes in front of Chaeroneia, while Alexander, 
returning to the left wing, drove the Thebans before him across 
the plain towards the valleys south-east of the town. The middle 
section of the allies’ lines was crumpled up between these two 

ints of pressure, and soon was in full flight down these valleys. 
The Athenians fought Philip amongst the rocks for some time, 
but at last broke and fled, leaving a thousand dead on the field 
and two thousand captured. Demosthenes was amongst the 
fugitives, and it is related that when his clothes became entangled 
in a bramble bush as he leapt from rock to rock, he threw up 
his hands and roared for mercy. The Thebans were the last to 
collapse ; their commander was killed and their losses were very 
heavy, the Sacred Band—lovers and loved—having been almost 
annihilated, 

Philip did not follow up his victory—he was averse to any 
further slaughter; and before the sun had set the fugitives had 
gathered, exhausted, at the town of Lebadeia, some five miles to 
the south, from which place the Thebans presently sent a deputa- 
tion to the victor, asking that they might be allowed to collect 
their dead. Philip, however, by this time was drunk; and since 
wine seems generally to have had the effect of making him quarrel- 
some, he refused their request, at any rate for the moment. He 
felt that the Thebans had broken an old bond of friendship by 
allying themselves with Athens, and he had determined to treat 
them with scant consideration ; but the Athenians had brought a 
long-standing quatrel to a head by fighting him, and he was pre- 
pated now to consider honour satisfied and to shake hands with 
them. He therefore invited some of the most distinguished of 
the captured Athenian officers to dine with him and his generals ; 
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and it is said that the banquet was conducted with decency until 
these guests retired. 

When they had gone, however, the affair developed into a 
riotous orgy, and throughout the night the King sprawled with 
his friends in his tent, drinking himself into a state of vertiginous 
imbecility, while Alexander doubtless slept the sleep of the just 
beyond the range of the noise of their songs and laughter. In 
the first dim light of the dawn Philip reeled out on to the battlefield, 
and made his crooked way to that part of the ground whereon 
the bodies of the Thebans of the Sacred Band lay heaped where 
they had fallen; and here, bursting into bibulous tears, he raised 
his hands to heaven and pronounced a curse upon any who could 
be base enough to suspect their friendships of anything unworthy. 

He then staggered away to view the Athenian dead; and 
when someone had reminded him how fully he had been revenged 
upon Demosthenes, he recalled the opening lines of the decree 
against him lately issued by that orator, and, liking the rhythm 
of the words, he roared them out, beating time to them by clapping 
his hands and stamping his feet, until soon he was dancing amongst 
the corpses, hopping over them on his one sound leg, and so 
making a zigzag way to the place where the prisoners were herded 
together. Here, however, he suddenly found himself under 
the reproachful contemplation of the captured Athenian orator 
Demades, who had been forced to fight in the ranks of his country- 
men although, as Philip knew, he was the bitter enemy of Demos- 
thenes and a keen supporter of the Macedonian cause. “ Sir,” 
said this man, “ Fate ps cast you for the réle of Agamemnon: 
are you not ashamed to play the part of Thersites ? 1 

Philip was abashed: he had been making a fool of himself 
in front of these cultured Athenians whose good opinion of him 
he had always desired to merit. He pulled himself together, 
walked with tipsy dignity back to his tent and solemnly ordered 
the wine to be removed. Then he sent for Demades, gave him 
his freedom in a few laboriously articulated words, and, so we 
may suppose, immediately dropped off to sleep. 

He awoke some hours later to the glorious realization that 
he was master of Greece. When his captains reminded him, 
however, that Athens was now in his power and ought to be 
destroyed, he answered: “Have I encountered all these toils 
and dangers for glory, and shall I destroy the centre of that glory ? 
The gods forbid |” He gave orders that the Athenian prisoners 
of high rank were to be at once released and allowed to go their 
way; and when these fortunate men audaciously asked that they 

* Thersites, one of the Greeks in the Trojan War, was famous for his 
foolish tongue. 
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might be allowed to take their baggage with them, he granted 
this request with a laugh. “These fellows seem to think I have 
only beaten them in some sporting event,” he chuckled. He 
liked their spirit, 

Evetybody, of course, was talking about the amazing dash 
and bravery of Alexander ; and it is stated by Plutarch that Philip 
was not displeased when he heard the soldiers saying that he 
himself was their beloved general but that Alexander was their 
very king. Pethaps this is true, for he was 2 man of generous 
impulses; yet in the light of what followed one cannot help 
thinking that deep in his heart he must have felt an occasional 
pang of jealous anxiety. Was this popular young Prince with 
the innocent face, the melting eyes, and the Olympian hair of 
gold, truly his own flesh and blood? Was this aloof and superior 
young man who yesterday had fought like a legendary hero, 
hewing his way through the enemy’s tanks with incredible assur- 
ance and with strength far beyond his years, and who to-day 
was probably reading poetry in his tent, really his son? Or was 
there some dark and dreadful truth behind the hints and assertions 
of the exasperating Olympias ? 


3 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP 
(Late summer, 338 .C., to late summer, 336 B.C.) 


IHE victory of Chacroneia made Philip’s position so secure 
that he could afford to be generous; yet he could not bring 
himself to be merciful to the Thebans, for they had been wholly 
disloyal to their carlier friendship with him, and had lately driven 
from their city all those of their own race who had shown any 
sympathy with him. He thercforc gave orders that all the Theban 
soldiers taken in the battle were to be sold into slavery, and, as a 
first task, he forced them to bury their dead, and sent the treasury 
at Thebes a heavy bill of costs for the work. He then marched 
down to Thebes itself, banished all the government officials of 
any standing, and, recalling those who had been exiled for their 
ro-Macedonian sentiments, placed them in office, giving them 
fall tights to revenge themselves by the confiscation of property 
and the punishment of whomsoever they pleased. He took from 
the city its autonomy and its leadership in Boeotia; and he garri- 
soned the whole country with Macedonian troops. 

To the Athenians, however, he was more than generous: he 
was almost apologetic. He caused their dead to be cremated 
with military honours, and made arrangements for the ashes to 
be sent back to Athens. He released all the Athenian prisoners of 
war without ransom, and sent them off, rejoicing, to their homes, 
while the wretched Thebans were marched away into perpetual 
servitude. He then bade the orator Demades hasten to Athens to 
assure the citizens of his good-will and to tell them to fear nothing. 
In this manner he hoped to give the lie to Demosthenes—to make 
a fool of him, in fact, for having led the Athenians to regard as a 
tude adventurer one who could now be seen by them to be so 
royal a gentleman. He was, it seems, quite sure that the anti- 
Macedonian party of Demosthenes was a minority movement, or 
at any rate had buc temporarily the ear of the people ; and he had 
no wish to jeopardize the future aid which Athens could give him 
in his Persian schemes. Thebes was different: the Thebans had 
so often played into the hands of Persia, and had no part in the 
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glories of Marathon and those other never-to-be-forgotten victories 
won by Athens. 

Demades found his fellow-countrymen frantically fortifying 
their city, using even the sacred tombstones of their ancient dead 
for the purpose; and the news he brought, that Philip had no 
intention of doing them any hurt, was received with almost stupe- 
fied amazement and relief. They sent him back at once to Philip 
to negotiate the unexpected peace, accompanied by the two men 
most likely to be well received, namely, the orator Aeschines, who 
had long opposed the policy of Demosthenes and was, indeed, his 
bitterest enemy, and Phokion, a military officer of high standing 
who had always pleaded for friendship with Macedonia. Philip 
made himself most pleasant to these ambassadors, and presently 
sent them back to Athens once more with his own delegates, to 
frame there the terms of a lasting alliance. These delegates were 
three in number, namely, Antipater, his ablest general, a man of 
stern and puritanical character ; Alkimachos, another able general ; 
and the young Alexander himself, 

The entrusting of this mission to Alexander, who was not yet 
eighteen, is an indication that the prince was at this time on the 
best of terms with the difficult-tempered King, and saw eye to eye 
with him in the matter of the treatment of Athens. Whatever 
twinges of jealousy of him Philip may have felt at the battle of 
Chaeroneia had been soon forgotten; and he may, indeed, have 
acknowledged to himself that those very propensities in Alexander 
which ‘ead to strain the domestic tie—the boy’s provoking atti- 
tude of superiority, his self-assurance, his love of books and 
Jearning, his general culture, his abstention from the rowdy fun of 
life—might be just the sort of qualities which would go down 
well in intellectual Athens. Philip, as 1 have said before, was 
never quite sure of himself—it was, indeed, one of his charms 
that he was not; and like many a self-made man of modern times 
who has given his son a college education, he seems to have felt a 
secret pride in the young man which was none the less keen 
because it was extinguished from time to time by jealousy and 
irritation. 

The tetms of the treaty with Athens were such that, while 
Athenian influence across the seas was somewhat diminished, the 
city’s prestige in Greece itself remained unimpaired, except that the 
league of states of which Athens had been the head was broken 
up. Philip promised that no Macedonian troops should be quar- 
tered upon Attic soil, and no warships sent into the Peiraeus. 
He appears to have claimed the Chersonese '—Gallipoli, that is to 

1Tt is not mentioned in the list of Athenian possessions in Aristotle’s 
Politics. 
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say—for his own; but he allowed Athens to retain most of her 
overseas territory, such as the Aegean islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samos, and Delos, and he even added to her dominions by giving 
her certain lands stripped from Thebes. He insisted, however, 
that the Athenians should swear an alliance with him—that alliance, 
in fact, was his main object in thus leaving the city-state un~ 
harmed; and in the fervour of their relief, the Athenians readily 
agreed to this, and even decreed Philip a citizen of Athens, and 
set up a statue of him in the Agora or market-place. 

Being thus beholden to their conquerors, they entertained 
Alexander royally; and he, who had never before visited this 
centre of Greek culture, must have been immensely impressed by 
the beauties of the Parthenon, a building already a hundred years 
old, and by those of the many other temples and public buildings 
which adomed the city. The only unfortunate feature of his visit 
was the fact of the continued popularity of Demosthenes which 
must have greatly annoyed him ; and when that orator was chosen 
to speak the funeral oration over the returned ashes of the Athen- 
ians who had fallen at Chaeroneia, the prospects of a satisfactory 
peace must have been considerably dimmed. Nevertheless, the 
treaty proposed by Philip was at last concluded, and it would 
seem that Alexander’s part in the successful negotiations was not 
insignificant. 

Here at Athens he celebrated his eighteenth birthday ; and the 
readet will note with due admiration that already at this early age 
he could look back upon four wats in which he had taken a leading 
part—the siege of Perinthos, the expedition against the Maedians, 
the fighting incidental to Philip’s return from the Danube, and the 
struggle which had ended at Chaeroneia, while during one con- 
siderable spell he had governed Macedonia in the King’s absence, 
and now was the chief Macedonian delegate at these Athenian 
conferences. To his credit, moreover, were the two years of train- 
ing under the great Aristotle, during which he had risen to be an 
outstanding scholar; he had studied Homer more thoroughly than 
perhaps any other young man of his age; he had developed into 
one of the leading athletes of his time, though it is noted that he 
shared the dislike of Euripides for professional athletics ; on the 
training-field and in actual battle he had proved himself to be an 
expert swordsman and a consummate horseman ; and he had won 
the confidence and the devotion of every man of Macedonia. 

Yet in spite of this wide experience and attainment, in spite, too, 
of his contact with life’s mysteries under the guidance of his mother, 
with its austerities at the hands of Leonidas, with its subtle decep- 
tions and its crude realities in the company of Philip, and with its 
passions in the arms of a beautiful mistress, he was still in many 
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ways immature, still a boy in thought. He had been brought up 
by his mother to regard himself as more than a man, and hence 
was less than a man; he had been allowed to think of himself as 
the reincarnation of the soul of Achilles, and thus was still far from 
the recognition of his own soul; he had been told that he was a 
child of Destiny, and largely for that reason was a child in actuality. 
He was supremely confident in himself; he accepted admiration 
as his due and was not vain of it; and he was never free of the 
consciousness that he had great, unknown toils to undertake and 
not much time in which to accomplish his god-given mission, 
whatever it might be, for Achilles had been given but a short span 
of life! and he, Alexander, might expect the resemblance to hold 
good in this respect as in others. 

Meanwhile, Philip had set out upon a tour of Greece, and 
having put in order the affairs of Phocis and Euboea, he went to 
Megara and thence to Corinth where he was received with great 
honour, Leaving troops in the Corinthian neighbourhood to 
guard the narrow isthmus between Central and Southern Greece, 
he moved on into the Peloponnesus, where he paid a visit to Olympia 
in Elis ; and here the inhabitants erected a temple—the Philippeion 
—in his honour in Altis, the sacred grove of Zeus, and placed therein 
gold and ivory statues of himself and his ancestors. 

Nest he marched southwards into Spartan tertitory; but the 
Spartans, who had been neutral in the late war, now refused to 
admit that he was the ruler of Greece, and, to his demand for 
recognition, replied in their customary laconic style: “If you 
imagine that your victory has made you greater than you were, 
measure your shadow.” When he asked that they should at least 
admit him to their city as a guest, they refused this also, and to 
his threats they answered that “at any rate he could not prevent 
them dying for their fatherland.” Then, when he told them that 
he would show them little mercy if he were to conquer their 
country, they replied with the one word “If.” He had no wish, 
however, to waste his time upon these blockheads, and he contented 
himself by bottling them up in their little corner of the Peloponnesus 
where their unnecessary defiance could do no harm to any but 
themselves. 

His tour lasted nearly a year, and by the late summer of 337 B.C. 
its purpose was accomplished, this purpose being the uniting of 
the different states in a general allegiance to himself as the com- 
mander of a Panhellenic crusade against the Persians. In the 
autumn he held a grand council at Corinth, to which came delegates 
from every Greek state except Sparta; and having outlined to 

4 Achilles was offered either a short and glorious life or a long and inglori- 
ous one, and chose the former. 
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them his plans for the invasion of Asia Minor—the modern Turkey 
—-he was unanimously elected Captain-General of Hellas, each 
state promising to supply its quota of men, arms, and ships, and 
all agreeing to see to it that no Greek in any part of the world should 
bear arms against him, the object of this measure being, I suppose, 
the recall of the Greek mercenary troops then in the pay of the 
Persians. A permanent High Council was established which should 
sit at Corinth ; and to the sacred Amphictyonic Council of Delphi 
were assigned the functions of a Court of Appeal. 

Thus Philip’s ambitions were realized: he had accomplished 
the impossible and had fulfilled the dream of Isokrates, who, how-~ 
ever, had not lived to see this hoped-for day, having died during 
the previous year. With the exception of Sparta all Greece was 
united, and the continual intcrnecine wars of state with state were 
apparently at an end. Demosthenes might bewail the passing of 
Greek liberty, but actually Hellas was for the first time in its history 
a nation, and for the first time the Greeks were in 2 position really 
to measure their strength with that of the great empire of the East 
without the need of the miracle of a Marathon to save them. The 
vast task had been accomplished by Philip slowly and little by little 
in the beginning, but with increasing momentum, until at Chacroncia 
the opposition to his schemes had collapsed and the thing was done. 
“ Taking all in all,” says Theopompos,! “ Europe has never seen such 
a man as Philip, the son of Amyntas.” 

Before the winter of 337 B.c. set in the King returned to Pella 
to make the final arrangements for the crusade. Alexander’s move- 
ments during these last twelve months are obscure, and we do not 
know whether he sad accompanied Philip upon his tour of Greece 
or whether he had been sent back to Macedonia to govern the 
country during the King’s absence. It may be, indeed, that he 
had been relegated to the background by the King, and that he 
was fretting at his sequestration; for when we regain sight of 
him his relations with Philip are undoubtedly strained, and he 
seems to have been embittered by the feeling that now, at nineteen 
years of age, he was no farther along the path of glory than he 
had been at eighteen. His career had stood still, and time was 
passing. 

His vague uneasiness was made definite by a new tum of events. 
Philip, who was now forty-five years of age, had once more fallen 
violently in love, as had been his regular habit ever since he was 
a young man, This time the lady was the niece of one of his 
generals and kinsmen named Attalos: she is called Cleopatra by 
all our authorities except Arrian, who says that her name was 
Eurydicet According to Plutarch “‘ she was much too young for 

} Theopompos, fragment 27. * Arrian, IIT, 6, 
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him,” and we may picture her as a beautiful girl not yet out of her 
*teens, headstrong, ambitious, and jealous of her elderly lover. She 
was not willing to accept the legal position of a secondary wife 
of the King—a position recognized in the Macedonian royal family 
but having in Greek eyes a status not higher than that of con- 
cubinage: she wished to be Queen, and she demanded that Philip 
should divorce Olympias with that object in view. She seems to 
have pointed out that Olympias, after all, was an Epirote, a foreigner, 
whereas she herself was a true Macedonian, related to the royal 
family ; and she suggested that Olympias might well be divorced 
on the grounds of infidelity, since she had openly boasted that 
Alexander was not Philip’s son, and since her story that he was the 
son of Ammon might very probably have been invented to cover 
an actual intrigue with a mortal lover. 

Philip was impressed, and, being feverishly in love, let it be 
known that he was contemplating the required divorce; and at 
this the agitated Alexander remonstrated with him, pointing out that 
if the King were to have sons by this new Queen they might one 
day become his rivals for the throne, and thus all manner of troubles 
would be introduced into the affairs of the dynasty. It was bad 
enough, he declared, that Philip already had numerous illegitimate 
sons, and one at least—Arrhidaios, the son of Philenora of Larissa 
—-who was of secondary legitimate rank, and was now nearly 
grown to manhood. To this, however, the King replied with a 
smile: ‘My boy, if I surround you with competitors you will 
have all the better reason to try to surpass them in merit.” 

At length Philip formally repudiated Olympias as his Queen 
if not as his wife, and proceeded to marry this intriguing niece of 
Attalos, obliging Alexander to attend the ceremony so insulting 
to the mother he loved. At the wedding-banquet the prince sat 
in indignant silence, hardly able to control his justifiable anger ; and 
when the wine had done its work and both Philip and Attalos were 
thoroughly intoxicated, the inevitable explosion took place. 
Attalos rose unsteadily to his feet, and in proposing the health 
of the bridegroom was stupid enough to say that now at last they 
might all hope for a legitimate heir to the throne. 

No sooner had the words passed his lips than Alexander, 
blazing with fury, sprang from his couch. “You scoundrel!” 
he shouted. “Am I then a bastard?” With that he snatched 
up his drinking-cup which was full of wine and flung it with all 
his strength at the speaker’s head, Attalos ducked, and picking 
up his own cup, hurled it in tum at Alexander. 

There was immediate pandemonium. The guests staggered to 
their feet ; tables were overtumed ; and cups and dishes clattered 
to the floor which was soon streaming with spilt wine. At the 
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height of the clamour Philip recled from his couch. All the 
indefinite jealousy of years was concentrated into a specific moment 
of drunken passion ; and, drawing his sword, he lurched forward, 
murder gleaming in his one, bloodshot eye. His arm was raised 
to kill his son, when suddenly his lame leg gave way under him 
or his foot slipped upon the wet floor, and he fell with a crash 
to the ground and Jay stunned in the pool of wine. 

Alexander, the only cool and collected personage in the company, 
pointed a disdainful finger at the prostrate figure. “‘ Look at him, 
Macedonians!” he sneered. “‘ That is the man who is preparing 
to pass from Europe into Asia, but who cannot even pass from 
one couch to another.” Thereupon he turned and walked out of 
the room, 

He went straight to his mother, roused her, probably, from her 
bed, and, with a little group of friends and trusted servants, took 
horse and rode out of Pella in the darkness, heading for the royal 
city of his uncle, Alexander, King of Epirus, brother of Olympias, 
a journey by road of about a hundred and twenty miles. By 
daybreak, it may be supposed, they were nearing the highlands of 
Lyncestis ; and there, it seems, Alexander regarded himself as safe 
from Philip’s anger, perhaps because some young friend and kinsman 
who had fled with him was a Lyncestian chieftain. Morning, how- 
ever, had doubtless found Philip full of remorse, if, indeed, he 
remembered the incident at all; and he made no attempt to pursue 
the fugitives. Alexander, thus, conducted his mother safely to 
her brother’s palace, and later returned to Lyncestis, where he was 
hospitably reccived by Pleurias, the rcigning prince, who himself 
had quarrelled with Philip, his suzerain. 

The history of the next few months is very obscure, but it seems 
that Philip and Attalos led a punitive force against Pleurias, with 
the result that in an indecisive battle the Macedonian King very 
nearly lost his life. There is nothing to suggest, however, that 
Alexander was concerned in this tribal revolt; and the trouble, at 
any rate, does not appear to have lasted Jong, and, indeed, the 
winter was no time for campaigning. 

Now it happened that an old friend of Philip's, a certain 
Demaratos of Corinth, came to visit him at Pella shortly after his 
return from this little campaign; and when the King had asked 
him what news there was from Greece, and whether, as he hoped, 
the Greek states were becoming better disposed towards one another, 
Demaratos replied: “‘It seems strange to me that you should be 
so anxious about the good fellowship of the Greeks when you have 
involved your own house in such quarrels and calamities.” These 
words cut the King to the quick, for as we have already seen, there 
was, in spite of his cunning, a most engaging simplicity in his 
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character which caused him to be greatly abashed at any reproaches 
which he thought were justified; and the upshot of the ensuing 
conversation was that Demaratos went himself up into the highlands 
to see Alexander and to convey to him the King’s proposal that 
they should forget their differences. 

Alexander was not untractable, and he agreed to come back to 
Pella on the condition that Olympias should also be allowed to 
return and should be treated with honour as the prince’s mother 
if not as the King’s wife. Matters were thus arranged ; and early 
in the year 336 3.c. Alexander brought her once more to the capital. 
This must have been an accommodation forced upon Philip by 
demand of his subjects, the majority of whom were devoted to 
Alexander’s interests ; but it was a compromise which could have 
offered very little hope of domestic peace. On the one side was 
the King and his ambitious young queen, Cleopatra-Eurydice, 
supported by Attalos and his friends; on the other was the 
embittered Olympias and her son and daughter, Alexander and his 
sister Cleopatra, and their entourage; these two groups could 
not have been otherwise than hostile to one another, even though 
diplomacy might oblige them to maintain a mutual attitude of 
outward civility. 

An additional cause of uneasiness was supplied by the fact 
that the new Queen was already with child ; and if the new-comer, 
who was expected in July or August, were to be a boy it was 
evident that Alexander would have in him a definite rival to the 
throne. Moreover, there had been rumours lately that Philip was 
showing some interest in Arthidaios, his son by the lady from 
Larissa ; but this did not so much trouble the prince and his mother, 
for the young man was of rather weak intellect, and was hardly 
fit for the patt of a pretender to the throne. When Atrhidaios 
was a baby—so gossip said—Olympias had secretly given him 
doses of slow poison which had had the effect of adding his brains ; 
and this story, even if untrue, serves to show that she was believed 
to have good reason to be afraid lest a rival to her son should arise, 
and was thought to be worried in case Philip should refuse to 
acknowledge Alexander as his heir after all she had said about his 
miraculous conception. 

There was, moreover, yet another possible claimant to the 
throne, namely Amyntas, the son of Philip’s elder brother, King 
Perdikkas ; for it will be remembered that when Perdikkas died 
he left this Amyntas as his infant heir, but that Philip had seized 
the crown from him by popular desire, leaving the child to grow 
to manhood in an unmolested obscurity from which he was now 
emerging. Recently Philip had married him to his daughter 
Kynna, whose mother was a highland lady of Lyncestis ; and this 
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union showed at any rate that the King was now taking an interest 
in him. 

To Alexander, who since boyhood had seen himself as the 
undisputed future lord of wide dominions, the thought that he 
might not even be King of Macedonia must have come at fitst 
as a rude shock and must have been at this time a source of recur- 
rent depression. Philip’s triumphal career was no longer the 
obvious stepping-stone to the prince’s high destiny: it was an 
advantage not certainly for his use at all, and therefore was no 
better than an obstacle. His best hope for any quick progress 
towards his own ambitions lay in his eatly accession to the throne ; 
and this was the solution of the difficulty which his mother now 
whispered in his ear. Her hatred of Philip was deep and fervent, 
and we are told that she employed this doubt in regard to the 
succession as a means of poisoning her son’s mind against the King. 
Darkly she warned him that Philip did not wish him well, that he 
was jealous of him, and that that jealousy might at any moment 
lead to another murderous outburst. In a word, the idea of 
rebellion was introduced into Alexander’s mind. 

In the spring of this fatal year 336 B.c., an incident occurred 
which brought matters toa head. The land of Caria in Asia Minor, 
the capital of which was the magnificent city of Halicarnassus, was 
ruled by a wealthy monarch of the name of Pixodaros, who was a 
vassal of the Great-King but was preparing to revolt against his 
Persian overlord. Wishing to ingratiate himself with Philp whose 
plans for the invasion of Asia Minor had come to his ears, he sent 
envoys to Pella proposing that his daughter should marry Philip's 
son Arrhidaios; and to this the King was by no means avetse. 

An important feature of the proposal has been overlooked by 
historians, namely the fact that the succession to the throne of Caria 
was vested in the female line, as in Egypt, and that the husband of 
the daughter of Pixodaros would ultimately be king of that country 1; 
and thus, when these marriage-negotiations became known to 
Olympias she found in them the confirmation of her belief that 
Philip was beginning to think of Arthidaios as his heir, and was 
considering the possibility of uniting the kingdoms of Macedonia 
and Caria, his frontier at the Hellespont being separated from the 
northern borders of Caria by no more than a hundred and fifty 
miles, and the conquest of the intervening country being, in any 
case, the first object of his proposed expedition into Persian territory. 
Olympias therefore seems to have persuaded Alexander to take 
immediate action in the matter, pointing out to him that this 
marriage, with its possibilities of a throne not contingent on 

Chapter Nine. The Princess ultimately married a Persian named 
Othontopates, who thus became king. 
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Philip’s goodwill, was worth considering for himself. There must 
have been some sort of council of war, and an audacious plan was 
conceived, One of Alexander’s friends, a Corinthian tragic-actor 
named Thessalos, was sent off secretly to Caria to intimate to 
Pixodaros that if he were looking for a Macedonian son-in-law, 
there was no reason why he should not offer his daughter’s hand 
to Alexander himself, rather than toa half-wit such as Arrhidaios, 
who was in any case only legitimate in second degree. 

Philip’s agents were not long in giving him intelligence of 
Alexander’s proposal, whereupon the King went himself to Alex- 
ander’s apartments, and, confronting the angry young man, 
indignantly demanded to know what on earth he meant by sending 
a message of this kind to Pixodaros. How could Alexander, his 
son and heir, consider a marriage with a Carian girl, a foreigner, 
he asked? He did not mind Arthidaios making such a match, he 
said, for Atthidaios was nothing to him; but Alexander was 
different—he was the heir to the throne, and a bride would have 
to be found for him of true Macedonian blood. His reproaches 
wete bitter; and he did not mince his words in telling Alexander 
that the dastardly intrigues and unworthy jealousies of Olympias 
wete responsible for the misunderstanding. He, Alexander, was 
the dupe of the silly gossip of the women’s quarters and the treason- 
able talk of his reckless young companions ; and once and for all 
a stop must be put to this suspicion and mistrust. 

Alexander can hardly have known what to believe, but he was 
overpowered by Philip’s vehemence, and could offer no effectual 
protest when the King insisted upon the immediate banishment 
of the Prince’s four intimate young friends—Harpalos, a Macedonian 
youth whose faithlessness was ultimately proved by his playing 
Alexander false, as we shall later read ; Nearchos, a Cretan settled 
at Amphipolis, who afterwards rose to high rank in Alexander’s 
service ; Erigyios, also in later life one of the Macedonian !eaders ; 
and Ptolemaios (Ptolemy), who was sometimes thought to be 
Philip’s illegitimate son, his mother being one of the King’s mis- 
tresses, and who in the end became King of Egypt. These youths, 
Philip insisted, were at the root of the trouble; and only by their 
dismissal could domestic peace be restored. It would have been 
better for the King had he also banished Olympias from Pella; 
but this he could not do without widening rather than closing the 
rift between himself and Alexander. He contented himself, there- 
fore, with the breaking up of the treasonable coterie around the 
prince; and he even sent orders to Corinth, whither the actor 
Thessalos had setired, for the arrest of this unfortunate personage. 

Philip was fully persuaded that actual rebellion had been in 
the air, and he now made himself so agreeable to Alexander that 
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he soon had reason to hope that he had checked any disloyalty 
towards him on the prince’s part. It remained for him to render 
Olympias harmless, and this, he felt, could best be done by con- 
ciliating her brother, the King of Epirus, with whom she had 
been staying during the recent dynastic troubles and who was 
warmly espousing her cause. He therefore proposed that a marriage 
should be arranged between this king, his brother-in-law, and his 
daughter Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, who was now a girl of some 
seventeen years of age. It is true that it would be a marriage 
between uncle and niece; but such consanguineous unions were 
not illegal, and the King of Epirus was very willing thus to close 
the family feud by accepting as his wife a princess who, being 
daughter of both Philip and Olympias, was the link between the 
two factions. The wedding was fixed for the coming August, and 
preparations were made for its celebration with the utmost magni- 
ficence. 

Philip was proposing to set out for Asia Minor, upon his much- 
vaunted Panhellenic crusade into Persian territory, in the autumn, 
During the summer the various Greek states were to send their 
military contingents to Macedonia, and when this concentration 
was complete he would march his vast army to Gallipoli or the 
Bosphorus, ship the troops across to the Asiatic side, and lead them 
south and east in a campaign which, it was hoped, should drive 
the Persians entirely out of Asia Minor, the modern Turkey, and 
make that country, with its Euxine, Aegean, and Mediterranean 
seaboards, a new Greece. As an advance-guard he now sent a 
Macedonian force under two of his generals, Parmenion and Attalos, 
to the Hellespont with orders to cross into Persian territory and 
to establish a base amongst the Greek colonies on the far side. 
He must have been glad to have Attalos thus out of the way, 
lest Alexander should find cause again to throw a drinking-cup 
at his head; and, indeed, with Attalos gone, Olympias busy with 
her daughter's wedding-arrangements, and Alexander won back 
to him by fair words, he must have felt that his domestic troubles 
were over, and that he would be able to set out for the war, when 
the time came, with a light heart. It seems that he intended to 
take Alexander with him ; and there would be no danger, therefore, 
of a rebellion in Macedonia while he was away. 

Fate, however, had other plans in view ; and the story of their 
unnoticed and inexorable unfolding must now be told. Mention 
has been made of the fact that Philip had nearly lost his life in a 
fight with the Lyncestians during the previous winter; but this 
incident, which was regarded at the time as an accident of battle 
fortunately without consequence, proved to be one of the most 
Pregnant events of history. The King had been assailed by two 
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ot three highlanders and was parrying their attack with momentary 
difficulty, when suddenly a handsome young Macedonian noble, 
named Pausanias, sprang in front of his sovereign, and, without 
defending himself, received into his unshielded body the thrusts 
directed against Philip. When the fight was over Attalos went 
to visit the mortally wounded man, who then explained why he 
had thus exposed his life for the King ; he said that another young 
nobleman, also named Pausanias, who was high in the royal favour 
and was jealous of any rivals, had publicly accused him of immoral 
relations with Philip and other persons, and that he had chosen 
this way of proving to his comrades that his devotion to the King 
‘was not of an effeminate character but was that of a loyal subject 
to his sovereign lord. Attalos was so indignant at the slander 
which had led to this virtual suicide that he determined to punish 
the culprit in some suitable manner ; and he gave the dying man a 
promise to this effect. 

Shortly afterwards, therefore, he invited this other Pausanias 
to suppers and, having made him drink so much wine that he 
was reduced to helplessness, caused him to be indecently assaulted 
by some of the most menial of the servants and stable-hands, this 
being a recognized and traditional method of placing an intolerable 
insult upon an enemy or of taking private vengeance for a wrong. 
When Pausanias recovered from his stupor and tealized what had 
happened, he went in tears to his sovereign to demand justice ; 
but the fact that Attalos was the father of Philip’s young wife 
made the hope of any such satisfaction vain, in spite of the King’s 
affection for him; and all that Philip could do was to give him a 
present and to promote him to higher military rank. Pausanias, 
however, was not so easily assuaged; and the early departure of 
Attalos to Asia Minor having made redress in that quarter impossible, 
the miserable young man concentrated all his hatred upon Philip 
himself, who, he complained, had callously refused him justice. 

The story is told by our authorities in a way which leaves the 
impression that the relations of Pausanias and Philip had been of 
the sort which the Greeks so oddly accepted as romantic, and that 
Pausanias had been jealous of the young man he had slandered, and 
‘was jealous, too, of Philip’s new queen, and was now in feminine 
manner nursing the hatred into which his earlier love had been 
turned. In this hysterical mood he put his grievances before 
Olympias and Alexander; and the sympathetic attitude adopted 
by these two leaves little doubt that they were at this time still 
bitterly hostile to Philip, and that the King’s attempt to restore 
domestic peace had been successful only in his own optimistic 
thoughts. 

Alexander, with an indifference to the matter of sex so typical 
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of Greek morals, appears to have commiserated with Pausanias 
as a youth discarded by his royal lover, for he compared him to 
the legendary lady Medea, whose husband, Jason, was faithless to 
her and fell in love with Glauke, daughter of Kreon; and just 
as Medea in the story had revenged herself by killing Glauke and 
her father, so Alexander seems solemnly to have hinted that Pausanias 
might seek vengeance in the murder of Philip’s queen and het 
father Attalos, though on the same analogy Philip himself, like 
Jason, would be destined to escape. Plutarch describes Alexander 
as portentously quoting to Pausanias the Medea of Euripides, laying 
stress upon those tragic lines in which Medea speaks of her plans 
to bring death upon her husband, his new bride, and the bride’s 
father; and if this be true, one can hardly exonerate him of the 
charge of inciting Pausanias, unless it be that a love of quoting 
apposite poetry, and thus indulging his intellectual tastes, had led 
him farther than he had intended. 

In regard to Olympias the accusation is more definite: Plutarch 
says that she “encouraged and exasperated the angry youth to 
revenge himself”; and clsewhere we are told that her hatred of 
Philip was unrelenting, and that she deliberately used Pausanias 
as the instrument of her vengeance. But it was perhaps not so 
much her anger with Philip as her fears in regard to the succession 
which induced her thus to seck a means of bringing about his 
death. She was afraid that the new queen’s child might prove to 
be a son, and that Alexander would be disinherited in favour of 
the boy; and in the mysticism of her religious convictions, she 
must have felt that she was but piously carrying out the will of 
Ammon in doing what she could to bring Alexander quickly to 
the throne, It is only in a higher interpretation of religion than 
hers that the service of heaven needs to be performed with clean 
hands. 

Meanwhile the agents of Persia had discovered that Pausanias 
was nursing this murderous grievance against Philip; and they, 
too, encouraged the degenerate young man to wipe out his supposed 
wrongs in blood, for the death of Philip, they expected, would 
remove from Asia a menace which was already causing it to tremble. 
Without Philip’s leadership the proposed invasion of Persian 
territory would collapse, they thought; for Alexander was too 
young to put the plan into execution, and the Greeks were not 
genuinely interested in the project, and were being encouraged in 
its prosecution only by dread of the Macedonian King. Pausanias 
was further incited by a foolish remark made by the philosopher 
Hermokrates, the director of a school in Pella, who was perhaps 
aware of what was going on; for when Pausanias asked him what 
a man should do to transmit his same to posterity, he replied with 
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bitter cynicism : “ He should kill the person who has accomplished 
the greatest deeds; and thus whenever that person is spoken of, 
he, too, will be remembered.” 

Such was the situation when, in August, Philip’s young queen 
gave birth to a son, who was named Karanos in memory, I suppose, 
of the traditional founder of the Macedonian royal family.1 This 
very name, it seems to me, was enough to prove that Philip welcomed 
the child as a pure-blooded Macedonian, and hence as the most 
fitting heir to the throne; and the boy’s arrival threw Olympias 
into a state of panic. Alexander, then, was truly to be superseded : 
nothing could now ensure his accession except the early death of 
Philip, before Katanos was out of his infancy. 

AV few days after the birth of this child the court moved to 
the ancient capital, Aegae, where the wedding of Alexander’s sister 
Cleopatra and her uncle, the King of Epirus, was to be celebrated. 
The marriage was to be an occasion of great festivity for it was 
to be the last important ceremony before Philip set out for the war. 
Vassal princes, statesmen, generals, and high military officers from 
Greece were lodged in the city or were camped outside the walls ; 
and their attendants crowded the antique streets. Great sacrifices 
were to be offered to the gods, and magnificent religious ceremonies 
were to take place, for which purpose a host of priests were housed 
in the temple buildings. Athletes from all over the Greek world 
‘were present to compete in the games which had been organized ; 
and all the greatest Greek actors had been invited to play in the 
dramas which were to be performed at the theatre. Ambassadors 
from almost all the Greek states had come hither, bringing costly 
presents for the bride and bridegroom, and gifts for her father ; 
and amongst the latter may be mentioned a golden crown sent by 
the Athenians together with the copy of a decree which stated that 
any person who should conspire against Philip’s life and seek 
refuge in Athens would be handed over to the Macedonian authori- 
ties forthwith. This decree was read in public by an Athenian 
herald; and all who heard it doubted not that some attempt on 
Philip’s life was expected, the thoughts of everybody being thus 
directed to the silent and sinister Olympias whose hatred of her 
faithless husband was well known. She was the dark figure in 
this bright assemblage, and her reason for enmity was the skeleton 
at the feast. 

Evil omens and portents were not wanting, for the minds of 
all men were keyed up to the sharp expectation of disaster, Philip 
had sent to Delphi to ask for an oracular pronouncement in respect 
of his coming campaign ; and the answer, which had been ambigu- 
ously worded by the priests of Apollo to ensure its application 

1 Chapter One. 
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whatever might be the result of the war, was deemed by many 
to bode no good to Philip. It read: “The bull is garlanded; 
his end draws near; the sacrificer stands ready”; but whether 
the bull was the Persian monarch or Philip was unpleasantly doubt- 
ful. At the first of the great banquets the King asked Neoptolemos, 
the famous Athenian actor, to recite a poem which should have 
some bearing on the coming campaign; but that personage 
responded with a passage from a certain tragedy, which told of 
the approaching death of one who governed vast realms; and 
again the reference was as appropriate to Philip as to the Great- 
King. Moreover, a procession beating statues of the twelve 
Olympian gods had been organized, and with these, as a thirteenth 
figure, the image of Philip was to be carried ; and in this was found 
an indication that he was henceforth to be ranked not amongst the 
living but in the heavenly host. 

The wedding ceremony passed off without mishap, and on the 
following morning, even before sunrise, the crowds gathered in 
the theatre, where a grand pageant was to take place. When the 
hour came, Philip entered the theatre robed in white, accompanied 
by Alexander and the King of Epirus; but these two, as well as 
the royal bodyguard, had been instructed to walk at some distance 
in front of the King, who bravely wished to show that the rumours 
of an attempt to be made upon his life had not affected his confidence 
in the affections of his people and in the loyalty of the nations allied 
to him. But in the narrow gateway to the arena Pausanias had 
concealed himself; and as Philip approached, and a great shout of 
welcome arose from the assembled company, this perverted youth 
leapt at him, pierced him to the heart with his dagger, and dashed 
from the building. 

By the time chat Alexander and the others had reached the 
King’s lifeless body, the assassin had gained the open street, and 
was making for the place where his horse was tethered under a tree. 
Two or three officers raced after him, and were close behind him 
as he vaulted on to the horse’s back; but when it sprang forward 
a branch of the tree swept him to the ground, and while he was 
regaining his feet his pursuers reached him and ran him through 
with their swords. 

When Philip’s body had been carried back to the palace, that 
of his murderer is said? to have been hung from a gibbet in the 
market-place and left swinging there during the day and ensuing 
night. Next morning, according to one account, it was discovered 
that a gilded chaplet had been placed upon its head ; and so uncon- 


} Pausanias, VIIL, 7, 6. 
__* There is another story that Pausanias was not killed by those who pursued 
him, but was tried and executed. 
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cealed had been the quarrel between Philip and Olympias that all 
recognized her hand in this affront to the dead King. Public 
opinion, indeed, had quickly turned from horror at the murder to 
a feeling that Philip had perhaps met a deserved fate ; and the fact 
that the greatly-loved Alexander was his mother’s champion soon 
brought a considerable body of new adherents to her faction, 

She and her son were in control of the situation; and even 
before the funeral had taken place the feelings of the people, it 
seems to me, had crystallized into a tacit recognition that Philip 
had gone too far in discarding Olympias for a younger queen and 
in throwing a doubt upon the right of Alexander to succeed him, 
In killing the reckless King, Pausanias had vindicated the honour 
of Alexander and his mother, and had avenged the insults of Attalos 
and his daughter; and certainly most of the Greek generals, if 
not the Macedonian, were glad to be free of the man who was 
leading them to probable disaster in an unwanted war with Persia. 
That project could now be dropped, and peace could be restored, 
There was, in fact, much to be said for Pausanias. 

‘Thus, at least, I interpret the situation in the light of what 
followed. We are told that the bodies of Philip and Pausanias 
were cremated together, and that their ashes were buried in the 
same tomb; while on behalf of Pausanias an annual memorial 
service was instituted and was solemnized for many years, the 
dagger with which he performed the deed being consecrated to 
Apollo by Olympias. ese stories may not be true, but their 
circulation reveals the direction in which public opinion was 
moving. 

The fate of Philip’s young queen and her baby Karanos was 
inevitable. While Alexander was busy at Aegae, consolidating 
his position as heir to the throne, Olympias hurried back to Pella, 
and, without consulting her son, ordered the miserable girl, who 
was hatdly yet recovered from her confinement, to put an end to 
her life, whereat, having no alternative, she rose from her bed and 
hanged herself. Her baby was brought to Olympias, who, in 
mystical ecstasy, caused it to be thrown into the sacrificial fire, as a 
burnt offering to her gods—for which deed, so Plutarch says, 
Alexander sevetely reprimanded her on his return to Pella.’ 

The death of Philip was none too soon. He was hardly the 
man to lead the crusade against the Great-King: he was past his 
prime, he was lame and half blind, he was often sodden with drink, 
and he had many enemies amongst his enforced adherents. His 
great work of building up the Macedonian nation, of obliging the 
Greek states to act in unison with it and with one another, and of 

‘Tt is possible that Cleopatra and her baby were not killed by Olympias 
until some weeks or months later. 
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establishing the Macedonians as Hellenes, even though many of 
them could not speak Greek, was finished; but now, while his 
virtues were fading, his sins were finding him out. “The historian,” 
says the editor of Curtius, “ who should descend to all the particu- 
lars of his private life would have sometimes to dip his reluctant 
pen in infamy”; yet there can be no question that he was a great 
man without whose preliminary work the future deeds of Alexander 
could not have been accomplished. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE BEGINNING OF ALEXANDER’S REIGN 


(Late summer, 336 2.C., to spring, 334 ¥.C.) 


LEXANDER was not quite ewenty years of age when Philip 

-was assassinated, it being now the late summer of 336 B.c., 
and the date of his birthday being in early October. In many 
ways, as has been said, he was still immature; but his fortunes 
at this crisis were aided rather than hindered by this very fact of 
his youth. He was mentally young enough, almost Arcadian 
enough, to see himself as the bright and central figure in a spec- 
tacle of gods and heroes ; and though the situation was beset with 
difficulties and dangers he was wholly undismayed. He regarded 
himself as the new Achilles, as a kind of Céristos, in fact, anointed 
to perform the will of heaven; and it must have seemed to him 
that Philip had been removed in order that the divine purpose 
might be fulfilled, and that he, Alexander, might enter thus 
catly upon his ptedestined career. His hopes for the greatness 
of that career were centred upon the campaign against the Per- 
sians, in which he saw himself delivering Asia Minor from the 
yoke of the Great-King, marching on to free Syria from that same 
bondage, and so arriving at length in Egypt as the champion of 
Ammon, This, he felt, was his destiny, and the reason for which 
he had been born. 

It seems probable that he learnt, therefore, with indignation 
of the activities of those Macedonians who questioned his right 
to the throne ; and with like indignation he must have observed 
the anxiety of the Greck delegates not to commit themselves in 
the matter of the continuation of their support of the Persian 
project. These statesmen and high military officers who had 
come from Greece to attend the wedding had packed up and 
depacted with very halfhearted expressions of loyalty to him- 
self: the death of Philip bad bewildered them, and they appeared 
to think that there was nobody to fill his place with any likelihood 
of success. 

That part of the Macedonian army which had not yet gone 
eastwards to the Hellespont had at once hailed him as King, and 
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its general, Antipater, who had dearly loved Philip, had declared 
for him without hesitation, by which action he had indicated, I 
suppose, that he did not think Alexander guilty of having en- 
couraged the assassin, Pausanias ; but the sentiments of the other 
half of the army, already in Asia Minor, were doubtful, since 
one of the men in command, Attalos, was a personal enemy soon 
to be excited to fury when tidings of the death of his daughter 
and her baby should reach him. 

It was not long before news arrived at Pella that Attalos had 
called upon his troops to give their allegiance to Prince Amyntas, 
son of Philip’s brother, the late King Perdikkas ; and thereupon 
the outraged Alexander despatched one of his particular friends, 
a certain Hekataios, with authority to arrest Attalos and to have 
him executed as a traitor. At the same time he gave orders for 
the detention of several male members of the condemned man’s 
family, and some of these, too, were put to death ; but Amyntas 
made good his escape for the moment, though he, also, was 
executed in the end. 

Meanwhile, in Greece the news of Philip’s death had been 
received with a general sigh of relief, for not one of the Greek 
officers or statesmen who returned home from the interrupted 
festivities at Aegae thought that the young Alexander, even if 
he were to succeed in retaining the throne, would be able to carry 
out the dead King’s military plans; Macedonia would surely 
remain quiet now, they all supposed, for many years to come, and 
Greece would be free to repudiate her treaties with her aggressive 
northern neighbour, or Jet them lapse. 

In Northern Greece, Thessaly shoved every sign of revoltin; 
against Macedonian overlordship; Ambracia expelled the smal 
Macedonian army which had been left there by Philip to keep 
the peace; Aetolia and Acarnania took steps together to re- 
nounce their allegiance; and Phocis began to lift its head. In 
Central Greece, Thebes muttered but was overawed by the Mace- 
donian garrison; and Athens openly rejoiced. In Southern 
Greece, Elis on the one side and Argolis on the other, declared 
their independence ; Sparta asserted again the freedom of action 
she had never selingnished ; and the other states made prepar- 
ations to withdraw from the union which had been the crown of 
Philip’s career. 

In the case of Athens this repudiation of solemn undertakings 
was particularly shameless. ‘The news of the assassination reached 
Demosthenes before it was known in the city; and thereupon 
the orator at once addressed the Assembly, telling them a cock- 
and-bull story about his having had a dream in which Zeus and 
Athena had announced glad tidings to him the nature of which 
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would soon be revealed to them all. Then, when the news be- 
came public, he dressed himself in festal attire, placed a garland 
of flowers upon his head, and, telling the Assembly that his dream 
had come true, asked them to vote a crown of honour to the 
memory of the assassin, Pausanias. 

Phokion, however, that other Athenian, who had had deal- 
ings with the late monarch and better understood the situation, 
coldly pointed out that by the murder the Macedonian army which 
had defeated them at Chaeroncia had but been reduced in number 
by one man. He realized, I suppose, that Philip in his last days 
had no longer been the life and soul of his country, and that the 
machine which he had created could now work as well under 
other direction. 

But the enthusiasm of Demosthenes was not to be daunted, 
and he persuaded his colleagues to open negotiations at once 
with Attalos and to beguile him into fomenting civil war in 
Macedonia. He even wrote him a personal letter of encourage- 
ment with this object in view; while in Athens he held Alex- 
ander up to ridicule as a harmless young fool, much too interested 
in matters of religion and superstition, and much too vain of 
shor veaeaaes learning, to be in the least formidable as a military 
leader. 

As usual, however, Demosthenes was led astray by his per- 
sonal feelings and by that hatred of Macedonia which for so lon 
had been his obsession. Parmenion, the general who shart 
with Attalos the command in Asia Minor, declared for Alexander, 
and thereupon Attalos, now playing Athens false, made a vain 
attempt to ingratiate himself with the young King by sending 
him the letter received from Demosthenes. But it was too late: 
Hekataios had already arrived at his headquarters to arrest him, 
and though history is silent as to the manner of his end, the laconic 
words of Diodorus “he was killed by Hekataios,” are eloquent 
enough, 

As soon as the attitude of Greece became known, Alexander 
and his friends realized that the campaign against the Persians 
was in danger of having to be called off; and in a furry of vex- 
ation he at once summoned a council of his generals and ministers, 
and put before them his plan of action, He pointed out, it seems, 
that the impression of his character which should be stamped 
upon general opinion now at the beginning of his reign would 
shape the whole course of his future, and that if he were to allow 
Philip’s plans to be upset and himself to be slighted at this junc- 
ture he would expose himself for ever to the world’s contempt. 
It was necessary, he said, to assert himself in Greece with as little 
delay as possible, so that there should be no time for the Greck 
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states to consolidate themselves into a united opposition to him 
and to the Persian project. 

To this his councillors ate said to have replied that he would 
do better to consolidate his own position at home before giving 
attention to unstable Greece; for if he were to march south- 
wards at the head of the thirty thousand troops still in Macedonia 
—and it would be courting disaster to go with less—the kingdom 
would be Jeft at the mercy of the highland tribesmen who wete 
very ready to repudiate their vassalage and to raid the lowlands. 
One of the princes of Lyncestis might even attempt to seize the 
throne, for there had been rumours of a rising of this kind, and 
it was even said that the assassination of Philip had been encour- 
aged in that quarter; and there was always danger, too, from 
the direction of Thrace. It was felt, also, that Alexander ought 
to show himself to the army at the Hellespont, where the activities 
of Attalos in favour of Amyntas had probably caused some dis- 
affection. 

Alexander, however, was youthfully and audaciously eager 
to assert himself in Greece as Philip’s successor not only on the 
throne of Macedonia but in the splendid office of Captain-General 
of all Hellas, and he would not listen to the warnings of his elders. 
He was foing to make the Greek states realize, he said, shat by 
Philip’s death only the name and person of the King was changed, 
but that the Macedonian army and nation in no other wise 
been affected by the occurrence, and were still prepared to lead 
the way in a united crusade against Petsia. 

Already, it seems, he felt that Macedonia was too small a stage 
for the celestial drama in which he was to play the leading rdle. 
He, sot Philip, had been from the beginning the destined leader 
of the Greeks, and he was not going to lose the ground 
unwittingly won and prepared for him by the murdered King. 
Through the instrumentality of Philip, the gods had opened up 
the way, and by death they had set aside that instrument at the 
moment when the pre-ordained commander—himself, Alexander 
—-was grown to manhood, Not little Macedonia but the whole 
aig world was his stage, and in Greece he must proclaim himself 

st, 

‘The veterans who had fought at Chaeroneia were with him, 
it may be supposed; the young nobles who formed the cavalry 
corps known as the Companions were doubtless eager for action ; 
and some of the generals, such as Antipater, were probably in 
favour of a daring policy. Thus it came about that not more 
than a few weeks after Philip’s death, an army of thirty thousand 
men, led by this self-confident and elated boy of not yet twenty 
years, marched out of Pella and took the road for Greece, 
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When they had passed into Thessaly between Olympus and 
the sea, however, and had come to the mouth of the Peneios (the 
modern Salambria), they did not move up that river’s valley by 
the road which would have brought them to Larissa and the Thes- 
salian midlands, the centre of the present unrest. Instead, they 
quietly crossed the vale of Tempe and marched, probably by 
night, down the coast of Magnesia, scrambling perilously across 
the eastern slopes of Mount Ossa by narrow goat-tracks which 
had to be widened and flattened out or cut into steps by military 
engineers working at high speed only a little in advance of the 
army. Thus they moved silently and rapidly along the seashore 
down to Mount Pelion, and so around the Gulf of Volo and oa, 
southwards, into Phthiotis, the district in the extreme south-east 
of Thessaly. 

Hete, it seems, a rest of a day or two was ordered, while the 
Thessalians should hear and digest the news that the Macedonian 
army had outflanked them, and had cut them off from Central 
Greece, which meant that they would have to abandon all thoughts 
of rebellion and renew their allegiance. There was another 
reason, too, for the halt in Phthiotis: it was in this region that 
Achilles had been born and bred, and Alexandes’s dramatic mind 
was now so full of those Homeric dreams in which he and the 
hero of the Iliad glittered side by side in the splendid Fageantry 
of war, that be could no longer confine them to himself and his 
intimate circle, but must needs tell them to the world. 

In a speech delivered to the bewildered local authorities he 
declared that because of their never-to-be-forgotten connection 
with this godlike hero, who was his prototype and the ancestor 
of his mother’s royal line, their people should henceforth be free 
from taxation; and, as to himself, he swore that Achilles should 
ever be his model and should be, like a shining spirit, his com- 
panion and fellow-soldier in all the high adventures that were to 
come, Such sentiments, coming from the lips of this golden- 
haired and beautiful youth, who, in his dazzling armour, pre- 
sented a most godlike spectacle, must have sent these Phthiotian 
worthies off to study their dusty copies of Homer in a very fever 
of interest ; and it may well have been with relief that they thus 
reminded themselves of the benevolence, the generosity, the 
compassion, and the piety of the hero who had so fortunately 
been born in their country. 

Antipater and the other veteran generals, trained in the guile 
and the cunning of Philip’s diplomacy, doubtless found in these 
youthfully sentimental proceedings a commendable means of 
securing the loyalty of the keepers of the southern door of Thes- 
saly ; but in the mind of Alexander there was no such guile, He 
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was radiant with visions, and was eager to prove that he, like 
Achilles, was destined to be a greater man than his father. He 
had no fear of threatened rebellions : he was supremely confident 
in himself and in his ability to dominate the whole Greek world. 

Marching on southwards he defiled through the pass of 
Thermopylae without opposition, and in the town at its other 
side found the Amphictyonic Council in session. In the face 
of this great army, the delegates could but recognize Alexander 
as the successor of their old benefactor, Philip, in the office of 
Captain-General of Greece; and thus fortified he marched on 
to ‘Thebes where the Macedonian garrison had been keeping the 
citizens quiet with difficulty. 

But no sooner had the news reached Athens that the Mace- 
donian army was camped beneath the walls of Thebes, not much 
more than a day’s march distant, than the city was thrown into 
paroxysms of terror. Philip had treated the Athenians with 
astonishing generosity after the disaster of Chacroneia, yet in 
spite of this they had publicly rejoiced at his death, and had done 
all they could to prevent the peaceful accession of Alexander. 
And now this young man, at whom Demosthenes had sneered, 
had brought his invincible army practically to their gates: they 
could expect no mercy from him. 

In fear and trembling they decided to send an embassy to 
Thebes to make their abject apologies, and with bitter irony they 
elected Demosthenes as one of the deputies ; but he, the wretched 
man, turned back at the Theban frontier, confessing himself too 
afraid for his personal safety to proceed. Alexander, however, 
had made up his mind to maintain the conciliatory policy of 
Philip; and, after reading the ambassadors a lecture on loyalty, 
he sent them home with the assurances of his good-will. Thereat 
the Athenians, once more delivered from the jaws of death, decreed 
the young King of Macedonia a benefactor of the city, and, since 
they had recently voted a crown of honour for Philip’s assassin, 
now voted wo crowns of honour for Alexander. 

He then marched on to Corinth, to which city he had invited 
all the states to send their delegates to meet him; and here in 
full congress, from which the Spartans alone absented them- 
selves, he was proclaimed Captain-General of the Greeks. When 
Sparta was asked to attend this assembly her elders had replied 
pompously that it was their custom to lead others, not to follow 
them; but the once mighty city-state was at this time a place 
of secondary importance, and the characteristic message had pro- 
voked no more than a smile. The autonomy of each of the states 
was recognized by the congress, but it was agreed that they should 
ajl act in unison in the matter of the expedition against the Per- 
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sians, each state providing Alexander with such forces and sup- 
piles as had been agreed to in the previous arrangement with 
Philip. 

In accepting the leadership of this mere boy, the delegates 
could hardly have felt that they were entrusting the fortunes of 
Greece to him personally: they must have regarded him, rather, 
as but the nominal leader, the figure-head, in the coming expe- 
dition which was actually to be directed by Philip’s veteran gen- 
erals—Parmenion in particular—acting in conjunction with the 
best of the Greek commanders. It is true that Alexander had 
already acquired a brilliant reputation as a young warrior, and 
that there was something very dazzling in his personality; but 
I do not think that these qualities could have been sufficient to 
inspire confidence in him as a military autocrat. Their nomin- 
ation of him as Captain-General, in fact, was probably little more 
than a tribute to the murdered Philip and to the Macedonian army 
which he had created—a tribute exacted by force majeure. 

At this time, Alexander was careful to speak of Philip as his 
father, for it was by reason of this parentage that he had been 
accepted as King in Macedonia and now as Captain-General in 
Greece; but in view of the fact that in later life he repudiated 
that parentage, we may suppose that he really regarded Philip 
as no more than a father according to the flesh, there being be- 
tween this and intrinsic fatherhood a mystical and subtle dis- 
tinction which is somewhat difficult for us to comprehend but 
which was a commonplace in the thought of the ancient world.? 
In his own heart, I believe, Alexander had already for a long time 
considered bimself to be the son of Zeus-Ammon, almost as cet- 
tainly as he did in after-years, while in character he based himself 
upon the semi-divine Achilles; but to his hard-headed Mace- 
donian subjects he was simply the brilliantly promising son of 
their late king, and to the Greeks—other than the Athenians— 
he was the hereditary young leader of the nation which, under 
his father Philip, had imposed upon Greece a not altogether 
ignoble yoke. In the opinion of the majority of the Athenians, 
however, he was a dangerous young lunatic, obeyed only because 
his army was too strong to be challenged. 

IT emphasize the point because historians are inclined to imagine 
Alexander as already established at this time as a great general ; 
whereas the most that can truthfully be said of him is that he was 
already a very promising successor to a victorious king. Sur- 
rounded by Philip’s old generals and the young hotheads of his 

1 St, Paul (Romans, i. 1-3) finds it quite natural to speak of Jesus as “ Son 


of God” and at the same time “ made of the secd of David according to 
the flesh "—i.e. son of Joseph who was descended from David. 
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own generation, he had made a spectacular descent upon Greece 
to check the incipient revolt against Macedonian domination, 
and to whip up the collapsing interest in the campaign against 
the Persians; but the successful result can be credited to him 
petsonally only in so far as his youthful charm, audacity, impet- 
uosity and self-assurance had completed the triumph of the deter- 
mination and enterprise of the Macedonian military school. 

There is an anecdote relating to this period of his visit to 
Corinth which helps us to picture him: the famous story, namely, 
of his mecting with Diogenes, the Cynic. 

Diogenes, who was nearly eighty years of age, was at this 
time a pensioned retainer in the household of a well-to-do family ; 
and throughout Corinth he was famous for his beggar-like appear- 
ance, his rudeness, his caustic wit, his contempt for the elegances 
of life, and his hatred of every aspect of the feminine, especially 
in the masculine. He was always making fun of the scented 
and richly dressed young Corinthian men, and once when one of 
them had asked him a question, he was heard to reply: “TI shall 
not answer you until you tell me whether you are a boy or a girl.” 
On another occasion an immaculate youth protested that he 
loved him and wanted to be his disciple, whereat Diogenes handed 
him a strongly-smelling herring to carry, and afterwards used to 
say with a smile that that young man’s love of him was dissipated 
by no more than a salted fish. 

In early manhood he had been banished from Sinope, the 
city of his birth, and he used to say that he had had the laugh of 
his fellow-citizens in this transaction, for whereas they had con- 
demned him to exile, he had condemned them to stay in Sinope. 
In after-years there was talk of erecting a statue to him in that 
city; and on hearing of the project he declared that the idea 
pleascd him because he was practising the art of bearing disap- 
pointment. Having his attention drawn, once, to the number 
of offerings deposited in a certain temple by those who had been 
saved from drowning at sea, he remarked: “ What a vast col- 
lection there would be if offerings could have been made by those 
who were not saved |” 

He was indignantly asked, one day, why he was eating his food 
in certain sacred precincts, and replied with a shrug: ‘* Because 
it is here in these sacred precincts that I am hungry.” ‘“ All men 
are within a finger’s breadth of being mad,” he remarked on an- 
other occasion; “for if I were to walk about holding out my 
forefinger nobody would think anything of it; but if I were to 
do so with my middle finger extended, I should appear to be 
crazy.” Once when somebody carrying a plank had had diffi- 

} He was nearly ninety when he died in 325 3.c, 
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culty in passing him, and had angrily exclaimed: “ Why don’t 
you get out of the way ?”—Diogenes called out: “ What !—are 
you coming back?” 

Numerous stories of this kind + were being told of him in 
Corinth, and it was therefore only to be expected that Alexander 
would wish to meet him and that when he did so the aged cynic 
would make some caustic or amusing remark; but the Mace- 
donian King could hardly have been prepared for the kind of 
reception he was given when he went to visit the old man and 
found him lying upon a bench in the garden, warming himself 
in the sunshine. “I am Alexander, the King,” said the hand- 
some young monarch, by way of introduction, “And I am 
Diogenes, the Cynic,” the other replied, staring at him coldly, 
and making no effort to rise to his feet, though he deigned to 
raise his head a little. ‘Is there anything I can do for you?” 
asked Alexander. “ Yes; don’t stand between me and the sun,” 
was the reply. 

Apparently nothing more was said, and one may picture the 
King fuming his back and walking away in some vexation; but 
on thinking the matter over he seems to have found this arrogant 
indifference to worldly greatness a quality almost to be envied. 
“You know,” he said to his friends, “ PI were not Alexander, 
I believe I would like to be Diogenes.” 

From Corinth Alexander went to Delphi in order to obtain 
an oracular answet to his heart’s incessant question as to whether 
all would go well with him in the coming campaign against the 
Persians, His arrival there, however, was unhetalded, and he 
appears to have taken no trouble to inform himself as to the 
traditional procedure. The elderly priestess who acted as the 
mouthpiece of the god—the Pythia, as she was called—tequired 
a three days’ preparation of prayer and fasting before she could 
make her prophetic utterances from the famous tripod in the 
sanctuary of Apollo; and there were only certain days in each 
month upon which the oracles could be delivered. 

Alexander, unfortunately, had come at a time when the Pythia 
was off duty, and he was disgusted to hear that he would have 
to await the appointed day. He did not see why a personage of 
his exalted rank and celestial connections should have to kick 
his heels in this little town, waiting for a message from the in- 
stantaneous heavens, and, in any case, he was in a hurry to return 
to Macedonia. He therefore went to see the Pythia in her own 
home, and asked her to set aside the formalities and to come at 
once to the temple, where, he felt sure, Apollo would not stand 
upon ceremony. 

1 For such stories see Diogenes Leertius, 
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The elderly lady, one may suppose, was at first much shocked, 
and in answer to all Alexander’s coaxing words and blandishments 
she only repeated that she could not perform her exacting office 
offhand—which was, indeed, the truth, for the answers to im- 
portant questions were matter for long preliminary discussion in 
the secret council of the statesmen-priests of Delphi. The young 
man, however, was irresistibly importunate, and at last put his 
arm around her, and then, taking hold of her hand, laughingly 
pulled her towards the door. The Pythia, no doubt, had almost 
forgotten what it was to be treated as a human being, and in the 
audacious geasp of this smiling, handsome boy, she was quite 
unable to maintain her pious dignity. 

“My son,” she laughed, “ you are inviacible 

On hearing these words, Alexander instantly let go her hand, 
and, with an exclamation of delight, declared that the oracle had 
spoken, and that it was unnecessary for him to trouble her further. 
He was unconquerable—the Pythia had said so! 

He returned to Macedonia some time in November, intend- 
ing, it would seem, to make during the winter the final prepar- 
ations for the advance into Asia Minor in the coming spring. 
But soon it became evident that before he could date to lead his 
atmy so far from home he would have to safeguard the country 
from attack by its wild northern neighbours, the tribesmen of that 
part of Moesia which is now Western Bulgaria. All Thrace was 
quiet, and so was Eastern Moesia and the coast of the Black Sea 
as far north as the mouth of the Danube ; but these inland tribes 
were in open revolt, and were a serious menace. He therefore 
recalled Parmenion from Asia Minor and placed him in charge 
of the troops to be left in Macedonia and Southern Thrace, and 
having installed Antipater as Regent at Pella, he marched away 
to Amphipolis at the head of perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand 
men, and thence headed nozthwards along the friendly valley of 
the Nestos, the modern Mesta, leaving the gold-mines of the 
Pangaios Mountains on his left. 

It was now the spring of the year 335 3.c., and there must 
have been snow upon the thickly wooded heights of the Rhodope 
Mountains as the army defiled through the pass which led from 
the valley of the Nestos to the warmer valley of the Hebros, the 
modetn Maritza. Moving eastwards along the banks of this 
river, and thence northwards again, the expedition arrived at 
the Shipka Pass? on the tenth day after leaving Amphipolis. 
This pass which leads through the Balkan Mountains, then known 
as the Haimos (Haemus) range, was the gateway of Moesia; 
and it was here amidst the melting upland snows, nearly eight 

* This is the usual identification, but it may have been some other pass. 
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thousand feet above sea-level, that the first resistance was en- 
countered, 

The heights on either side of the pass were held by the local 
tribesmen who had dragged their heavy waggons up on to the 
ridges at the top of the steep slopes which flanked the roadside, 
these waggons being intended to serve as barricades in case the 
Macedonians should climb the hills to attack them. From these 
heights they hurled stones and shot their arrows down upon the 
matching soldiers, who, however, made use of the tactics always 
employed in the siege-operations of the time: they formed, that 
is to say, a festxdo or “ tortoise,” by moving in close formation 
with their shields interlocked above their heads. 

‘The tribesmen, unable to make any impression upon them, 
at last resorted to the expedient of rolling their waggons down 
the slopes in the hope that they would crush the men below. But 
the well-drilled Macedonian soldiers, obeying the sharp com- 
mands of their observing-officers, cither opened their ranks to 
let these hurtling waggons through, or else, crouching under 
their locked shields on the near side of the road, allowed them 
to bound harmlessly over their heads. Not a single man was 
killed by them. 

Meanwhile, Alexander detached some of his men to go up 
the hills after these bewildered natives; and as a result of the 
scattered engagements which ensued, and particularly of the 
storming of a certain hill-top where there had been a large con- 
centration, the enemy fled, leaving some fifteen hundred dead 
upon the hill-sides. The women and children, abandoned in 
the neighbouring villages or herded in this captured mountain- 
stronghold, were rounded up and sent by convoy eastwards across 
Thrace to be sold into slavery in the Black Sea ports; and with 
them were sold the poor weapons and wretched booty which 
hhad fatlen into Alexander’s hands, the money, when it came 
through, being doubtless distributed amongst the soldiers as a 
smali but promising foretaste of what might be expected when 
luxurious Asia Minor should be their prey. 

In one of the Black Sea harbours in the neighbourhood of 
the Bosphorus some of the new Macedonian battleships were 
lying; and to their commander Alexander now sent a message 
saying that he was going to push north to the Danube and that 
he desired the fleet to make the hazardous attempt to sail up the 
tiver and to meet him at some point three or four hundred miles 
from its mouth. The tribes on the northern bank were hostile, 
and those on the southern side were hardly to be trusted; but 
‘Alexander was youthfully reckless, and, as it happened, his in- 
structions were obeyed without disaster, although there could 
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hardly have been a man in the fleet who did not believe that such 
orders were a sentence of death. 

The ships found him encamped upon the southern shore of 
the wide and swiftly-flowing Danube, probably not far south- 
east of modern Bucharest, where he was seeking a means of at- 
tacking the warlike tribe of the Triballians who, with their king 
Syrmos, had fortified themselves upon a large island in the river. 
‘Alexander had already fought a serious battle with these people 
some distance to the south of the river, and had killed three thou- 
sand of them, himself losing fifty men ; but the main body had got 
away. The timely arrival of the fleet, however, now enabled him 
tomakean attack upon the island ; but the movement failed owing 
to the difficulty of effecting a landing at a time of year when 
the river was flowing very strongly, and the eddies and currents 
made the dextrous handling of the vessels practically impossible. 

The undertaking had finally to be abandoned ; but the danger 
of having to leave this hostile area without having accomplished 
anything spectacular, spurred him on to search for other paths 
of glory, and at length he made up his mind to try to cross 
the Danube and to force a fight with the tribe of the Getae on 
the farther shore who had massed their men at the waterside to 
prevent such a landing. He therefore collected all the boats 
and dugouts he could find in the neighbourhood, and constructed. 
a number of rafts; and using these to supplement his ships, he 
transported some fifteen hundred cavalry and four thousand 
infantry to the other side under cover of the darkness. 

It was a daredevil escapade which might well have ended 
his career at its outset; and one cannot altogether reject the 
thought that it was undertaken largely for the sake of his being 
able to say that he had crossed the great river which had been 
the barrier to Philip’s northern adventures and which was the 
recognized boundary between the world known to the Greeks 
and the unknown north. Yet the moral effects of the under- 
taking proved to be so great that one would wish to give him 
credit for having foreseen them ; for though he failed to bring the 
Getae to battle, and, after a short and useless pursuit, had to 
return the same evening to his own side of the river, it would 
seem that the subsequent attitude of the tribesmen and their desire 
to come to terms with Macedonia had a direct connection with 
this transpontine raid. 

_ Certainly Alexander himself regarded the affair as one of 

importance, for at the edge of the great river he held an impres- 

sive religious service, offering sacrifices to Zeus, Herakles (Her- 

cules) and the deity of the Danube. During the next few days 

various deputations came to visit him, and to his great satisfaction 
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an embassy from the Triballians arrived, bringing an offer of peace 
and friendship on terms which Alexander was glad to accept. 
There came also a deputation of Celts from the region now known. 
as Hungary—men of great stature whom <Arrian describes as 
having 2 haughty disposition. The young King questioned them 
about their country and their customs, and finally asked them 
whether anything in particular ever caused them to fear for their 
safety; and it is said that in putting this question he expected 
the answer that he himself was their chief terror. To his disap- 
pointment, however, after scratching their heads and trying to 
think of something which frightened them, they replied at length 
that the only dread they had was that the sky might collapse upon 
them. Now there is a very ancient form of Celtic oath known 
to have been in general usc by this race in antiquity, which begins 
with the words “We will keep faith, or the sky shall fall and 
crush us”1; and it is possible, therefore, that these people had 
made some pact with Philip, and, having broken it, believed that 
they were in danger of the penalty indicated. 

It was now the end of nay, and Alexander felt that he could 
return home with some confidence that Macedonia would not 
in future be menaced from this quarter. He decided to march 
back by the valley of the Oskios or Oescus, the modern Isker, 
in which region to-day stands Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria; but 
when he was somewhere in this neighbourhood he received the 
upsetting news that King Kleitos of Illyria was marching upon 

facedonia from the west, and had been joined by Glaukias, King 
of the Taulantians, a people who inhabited the coast of modern 
Albania. They were said to be nearing the mountain fortress of 
Pelion, just beyond the western limits of Lyncestis, not more 
than a hundred miles from Pella; and though the troops left in 
Macedonia under Antipater and Parmenion could be relied on to 
resist the attack, the imaginative Alexander conceived the idea 
of hurrying to the rescue across modern Serbia by way of Uskub 
and so descending dramatically upon Pelion from the north like 
a bolt from the blue. It was a march of more than two hundred 
miles, but if it could be accomplished with speed and secrecy he 
would take the enemy in the rear and destroy them. 

His route lay through the hostile land of the Autariatians, 
but their neighbours, the Agrianians, were ruled by King Langaros 
who was one of Alexander’s personal friends ; and this educated 
and Hellenized young monarch undertook to keep the Autariatians 
busy, and, in fact, did so to such purpose that the Macedonian 
army got through without trouble. In due course Alexander 

1H, @Arbois de Jubainville: Les Premiers Habitants de ? Europe, Vol. U, 


p. 416. 
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reached Pelion, wherein the Ilyrian King shut himself up, after 
sacrificing to his gods three boys, three girls, and three black 
rams; but the Taulantians were outside, and soon the Macedonians 
found themselves betweea the two allied armies, cut off from 
their food supplies and in the gravest danger of disaster. Camped 
in the plain before the city they were hemmed in by the enemy 
upon the surrounding heights; and Alexander whose youthful 
impetuosity and inexperience had caused him to walk straight 
into this trap, was obliged to abandon all thought of taking 
Pelion, and to give his entire attention to extricating himself and 
obtaining command at any rate of the pass through which ran 
the road to Macedonia. 

This at last he successfully accomplished by a stratagem 
which serves to remind us how like those of a game were the 
tactics of warfare before the age of firearms, He drew up his 
army in the open plain, watched on all sides by the enemy forces 
which, like a vast audience, waited in chattering excitement to 
see in what direction he was going to attack. He then put his 
men through a succession of drill-ground manceuvres, makin; 
them wheel to the right, quick march, halt, about turn, quick marcl 
again, halt, front turn, advance, and so forth, until the enemy 
were completely bewildered and were tired out with running 
from one threatened point to the next to meet the expected charge, 
The drill of the Macedonian phalanx had been brought to a high 
state of precision by Philip; and these machine-like movements 
were now catried out with telling effect by the spearmen, while 
the cavalry wheeled and galloped into new positions as though 
they were on parade. 

At last when the enemy supposed that he was going to launch 
his attack in a certain direction, and had gathered to meet it, he 
turned his men about once more and gave them the sudden order 
to charge in the opposite direction. By great good fortune, 
he caught his opponents off their guard, and managed to cut 
his way through their encircling lines to a point of safety upon 
the road to Macedonia. Here he halted, and being now in 
command of the pass by which supplies could be brought to 
him or by which, if necessary, he could retreat, he prepared once 
more to attack. By a daring raid in the darkness he captured 
their camp, and slaughtered a great number of them; and next 
day he turned once more to Pelion. But the enemy did not wait 
for him: they burnt the fortress-town, and fled to the west, pur- 
sued as far as their own mountains by the jubilant Macedonians. 
; In all this fighting Alexander had taken an active part, for, 
like the Homeric heroes of old, he could not resist the excitement 
of flinging himself into the thick of the battle as soon as he had 
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given his orders for its general direction. In this particular case 
Re was hit upon the head by a stone from a sling, and his neck 
was nearly broken by a blow from 2 club, The rumour spread, 
in fact, that he had been fatally wounded; and when he disap- 
peared into the west in pursuit of the flying enemy, there were 
those who whispered that he would never return. 

This rumour sped south into Thessaly and Greece, where 
it overtook an earlier ramour that he had been killed in the Sighting 
on the banks of the Danube. When these stories reached Athens 
the persistent Demosthenes again urged his countrymen to shake 
themselves free of Macedonian domination, and he allowed his 
hatred of these northerners to carry him to such lengths that 
he personally accepted a large sum of moncy from the Persian 
government to be used against Macedonia. In so doing he not 
only repaid with venom the consideration and generosity towards 
his city shown by both Philip and Alexander, he not only went 
back on all the Athenian vows of fidelity to the Greek union 
created by Philip, but he also declared himself the friend of the 
Persians, who were the hereditary enemies of his own country, 
and whose overthrow by the combined armies of Greece was the 
raison d’étre of that union. 

The only possible excuse for his behaviour is that he really 
believed Alexander to be dead; and it certainly seems true that 
he produced a man who swore that he had seen the King slain. 
Indeed, as Demades afterwards said, “‘ Demosthenes all but 
showed the corpse of Alexander there on the rostrum before our 
eyes”; yet the great orator is known to have resorted habituall 
to deceit whenever he believed that veracity would not so well 
serve the cause at heart, and there is thus not a little suspicion 
that he used these rumours, the truth of which he knew to be 
doubtful, simply to excite the city to throw off an allegiance which 
he, personally, regarded as humiliating. The Athenians, however, 
did not, at first, follow his lead whole-heartedly, but at his insti- 
gation Thebes came out in full revolt, murdered the two chief 
officials left there by Alexander, and besieged the Macedonian 
garrison in the citadel; and at this the Athenians decided to 
aid them, and sent out a call to all the Greeks for heip, at the same 
time entering into direct negotiations with Persia with a view 
to an alliance against Macedonia. 

News of the Theban revolt and of the activities of Demos- 
thenes reached Alexander while he was away in the west pursuing 
his defeated enemies, and must have aroused in him the most 
buming indignation. This, thea, was the real attitude of Greece 
towards the invasion of Asia Minor: instead of wishing to fight 

1 This is related in Pseudo-Callisthenes and confirmed by Justin. 
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under the leadership of Macedonia against Persia, they were 
prepared to seek Persian aid in attacking the Macedonians, It 
was a bitter revelation ; but if, as surely must have been the case, 
his anger was aroused against Thebes which had already shed 
the blood of his officials, his feelings in general were evidently 
those of disappointment rather than wrath. 

Of course he would have to march his army at top speed to 
the relief of his soldiers besieged in the Theban citadel; and 
surely when the citizens should find out that he, the victorious 
‘Alexander, was not dead, they would return to their allegiance ; 
but what he could not understand, it seems, was that any Greeks 
could have so far forgotten their patriotism as to call in the aid 
of the Persians. For so many years now he had dreamed of 
the Greek crusade into Persian territory, and for so long he had 
thought of himself as its destined leader, appointed by the gods 
to wrest from the Great-King his western dominions—Asia 
Minor first, then Syria and Egypt—that the Greek attitude must 
have astounded him. He could. only suppose it to be due to a 
genuine belief that he was dead, that there was now no leader 
capable of directing the campaign, and that therefore peace with 
Persia was essential. This, perhaps, was the explanation, and, 
if so, it was to be regarded as a tribute to him personally. and the 
thought may well have soothed his anger: he would have to 
hasten to show himself to them alive and invincible, and then 
all would be well, 

Flushed with recent victories, the army was willing enough 
to follow where he led; and he set out immediately by the direct, 
cross-country route for Thebes. Passing down into Elimiotis, 
in southernmost Macedonia, he crossed the mountains into the 
north-west corner of Thessaly, and so came to Pelinna, not far 
from the modern Trikhala. Thence he marched over the Thes- 
salian plains, traversed the Othrys Mountains where the railway 
now runs between Dhomoko and Zeitunia, came through the 
pass of Thermopylae, and reached the northern frontier of Boeotia 
on the thirteenth day, having kept up an average daily speed of 
more than twenty miles, in spite of the heat of high summer 
and obstacles of rivers, mountains, and forests. 

When the news of his approach reached the rebels of Thebes, 
they declared in their amazement that some other than Alexander 
was in command of the Macedonian army—Antipater, perhaps, 
or one of the pretenders to the throne ; but when they discovered 
the truth they decided to submit to a siege, believing that all 
Greece, and Persia too, would come to their aid, and knowing 
that the Macedonian garrison which they had imprisoned in the 
citadel and which would be the first to starve, would provide 
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them with the means of bargaining for terms in the event of 
their own straits becoming desperate. Alexander must have 
tealized that they had this advantage, and, in any event, remem- 
bering Philip’s failures at Byzantium and Perinthos, he seems 
to have disliked the thought of a siege. He therefore offered 
them his entire forgiveness if they would hand over the two 
chief rebels, Phoenix and Prothytes by name, and would come 
back into the union; but to this they replied with the audacious 
answer that they would hand over these two leaders if Alexander 
would hand over to them in exchange his two chief generals, 
Antipater and Philotas, son of Parmenion. 

At this the young King issued a general proclamation that 
every Theban who should come over to his lines would be 
pardoned and would henceforth enjoy the common liberty of 
Greece; but, in answer, the Thebans announced that Alexander 
was destroying this common liberty, and that every man who 
should join with them and with the Persians, their allies, in this 
fight to save it, would find a ready welcome within their gates, 
A proclamation of this kind could not fail to reveal to Alexander 
their detestation of himself and of all things Macedonian, and 
their actual preference for the Persians; and in hot indignation 
he advanced to the open space in front of the southern gate of 
the city, this being the nearest point outside the walls to the 
citadel wherein the Macedonian garrison was imprisoned. 

The assault upon the city was begun by chance before Alexan- 
der had actually issued the order; for one of his generals became 
involved in a skirmish with the Theban outposts, and the Mace- 
donian troops chased them back through the gate and were 
inside the town before any plan of action had been devised. 
Arrian tells us that the city was taken with ease, but according 
to Diodorus there was a long battle in the streets and in the 
market-place, which was for many hours undecided. Alexander 
himself brought the reinforcements through the captured gate, 
and fought his way through the streets; and at the height of the 
fighting the Macedonian troops in the citadel broke out to join 
their comrades and took part in the final triumph. 

The slaughter of the Thebans was terrible, some six thousand 
being killed, while no more than five hundred Macedonians lost 
their lives. Many women and infirm persons who had taken 
refuge in the temples were massacred; but it is said that the 
butchery was mainly to be attributed to the Phocians and other 
neighbours of Thebes who had joined Alexander’s army south 
of Thermopylae and who were inspired by long-standing grudges 
against the city. Over thirty thousand prisoners were taken, 
and but few of the inhabitants made good their escape. 
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When all was over Alexander called together these Phocians 
and other Greek allies, and told them that he would leave it to 
them to decide the fate of the city; but it may be supposed that 
he was in no mood to be sorry when they voted for its complete 
destruction. He gave orders, however, that the temples of the 
gods were not to be damaged, and that the house in which the 
poet Pindar had lived was to be spared: the rest of the city was 
razed to the ground, the house-wrecking being conducted sys- 
tematically and ceremoniously to the sound of the flute. In 
regard to the prisoners of both sexes, he issued instructions that 
all priests and priestesses, al! members of the family of Pindar, 
all those who in the past had given hospitality to Philip or himself, 
and all who could prove that they had opposed the rebellion, 
were to be sct free, but that the others were to be sold into slavery, 
and it is estimated that some eight thousand persons paid this 
penalty. 

An incident recorded by Plutarch provides an illuminating 
sidelight upon the drama. A certain Theban lady named Timok- 
lea, whose house was entered during the fighting by some Thracians 
belonging to Alexander’s auxiliary cavalry, was raped by their 
captain, who afterwards demanded to know whete her money 
and valuables were hidden. She replied that she had thrown 
them down a well in the garden to which she volunteered to 
show him the way; but when the man leant over the wall of the 
well to verify her statement she dextrously pushed him in, there- 
after dropping stones upon his head until he was stunned and 
drowned. She was presently dragged before Alexander, who 
politely asked her her name. “I am the sister of Theagenes,” 
she said, “‘ who commanded the Thebans at the battle of Chaeroneia 
against your father Philip, and who died there for the liberty of 
Greece.” She spoke so fearlessly and with such dignity that 
the young King was most impressed, and having congratulated 
her on her successful revenge upon her seducer, gave her het 
liberty. 

The news of the destruction of famous Thebes was the most 
staggeting blow to the Greeks, and the speed with which it had 
been accomplished was dumbfounding. Only fifteen days before 
this shocking climax, Alexander had been far away in Albania 
and was thought to be dead; but like an avenging spirit he had 
descended upon the rebellious city, had captured it in an instant, 
though all had expected 2 protracted siege, and now it was a 
heap of ruins. Thebes, only a few years ago the most powerful 
state in Greece, had been wiped off the face of the earth by this 
boy-king at whom Demosthenes had been sneering but a few 
days previously; and everybody supposed that Athens would 
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be the next city to meet its doom. Absolute panic took possession 
of the Athenians and all the other Greeks who had been talking 
so bravely about their ancient liberties. 

The people of Arcadia who had begun to send their soldiers 
to the aid of Thebes, recalled these troops, and put to death 
those who had advised their despatch. The people of Elis, who 
had outlawed the partisans of Macedonia, hastily recalled the 
exiles and begged their pardon. The Aetolians sent a cringing 
embassy to Alexander to ask his forgiveness for having shown 
sympathy with Thebes. In Achaia certain cities put in office 
the lately execrated supporters of the policy of friendship with 
Macedonia. Everywhere, except in Sparta, the Greeks were 
almost breathless in their eagerness to tell Alexander that they 
had meant him no harm; but in Athens more than in any other 
centre terror and dismay were rife. 

The news had reached the Athenians while they were cele- 
brating the nine days’ festival of the Eleusinian Mysteries; but 
they had immediately cancelled the programme, and after two 
or three days of uncertainty during which they had received 
with horrified pity some of the refugees from Thebes, they sent ? 
their ambassadors to Alexander bearing an official letter of con- 
gratulation upon his successful suppression of this rebellion, 
which they themselves had incited. The King, however, angrily 
threw this letter on the foor, and turned his back on the envoys, 
who left his presence in great fear. Later, however, he sent them 
home to Athens with a id that the Athenians should deliver 
to him the leaders of the anti-Macedonian party and in particular 
the wrong-headed Demosthenes whose activities had been the 
chief cause of the trouble. 

This demand was received with consternation, and at length 
the distracted Assembly decided to send Phokion and Demades 
to Alexander to ask him to allow the Athenians to try these men 
in their own courts, Phokion and Demades, it will be remem- 
bered,? had once before pleaded for Athens, at the time when 
Philip as victor of Chaeroneia was deciding the city’s fate; and 
now Alexander treated the two envoys with the utmost respect, 
remembering that they had always shown themselves friendly 
towards Macedonia. To Phokion in particular he listened with 
attention, even accepting advice from him as to his general 
handling of the situation. “If it is the prevention of unrest in 
Greece that you want,” he said to the King, “‘ make peace at 
once; but if it is military glory that you desire, use your army 
against foreigners, not against Greeks.” * 

+ Arrian, I, x; Plutarch: Phosion, IX. * Chapter Six. 

* Plutarch : Péosion. 
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Alexander was greatly impressed. He was uneasy in his 
mind in regard to the destruction of Thebes, and he had the 
uncomfortable feeling that his severity had displeased the gods. 
Thebes had been the traditional home of Dionysos, and already 
the thought—which later became a fixed idea—that he had offended 
this deity by his ruthless action was worrying him. It was an 
awful thing that he had done, and he was ready to make amends 
by showing a conciliatory spirit towards Athens and the other 
states. Phokion, he felt, was a wise and honourable man, and 
he accepted his pacific counsels with readiness. He liked him 
immensely, and looked up to him with boyish admiration; and, 
in fact, in later years Phokion and Antipater were the only two 
men to whom he wrote intimate Jetters as from one friend to 
another and not as from a king to a subject.t 

He therefore sent word to Athens that he would ask nothing 
of them except that they should banish from their city one man, 
Charidemos, who had urged them to fight to the death against 
Macedonia; and this they agreed to do, whereupon Charidemos 
and certain of his friends went east and took service under the 
Persians. As to Demosthenes it was enough for Alexander 
that he should retire from politics, and that an enquiry should 
be made into the matter of the money he had received from 
Persia. To the Athenians in general he sent a message telling 
them to mend their ways and to behave with greater circumspection, 
for, he said, if anything were to happen to him and his Macedonian 
army in the adventures which were ahead of them, the supremacy 
in Greece would devolve upon Athens, 

Tt was now the autumn of 335 B.c., and Alexander was just 
twenty-one years of age. At a single blow he had pacified the 
whole of Greece, and nowhere was there a man who dared to 
question his authority as Captain-Genetal of all Hellas. No 
longer was he tegarded as a figure-head or nominal leader: he 
was accepted as a youthful prodigy, a marvel not to be estimated 
in terms of time. He was absolute master from the Peloponnesus 
in the south to the Danube in the north, from Albania and Corfu 
in the west to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus in the east; and 
the Greeks, whether they liked it or not, wete once more sworm 
to support him in his expedition into Persian territory. He returned 
to Macedonia in October, a hero to his own people, a pheno- 
menon to the Greeks; and by the spring of 334 3.c. all was in 
readiness for the advance into Asia Minor. 


1 Plutarch: Pbocion, 
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PART TWO 
THE ROAD TO EGYPT 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE EXPEDITION 
INTO PERSIAN TERRITORY 


(Spring to summer, 334 3.c.) 


Bes have never arrived at a unanimous opinion as 
to what in Alexander’s mind was to be the extent of the great 
crusade. Some suppose that from the first his purpose was to 
traverse and conquer the whole of the empire of Persia as far east 
as India and as far south as Egypt. Others think that he had no 
definite scheme beyond that of Saving the Persians out of Western 
Asia Minor, and liberating the Greek islands off the coast and the 
Greek cities on the mainland from the yoke of the Great-King, 
the subsequent extensions of the war being but the following of 
his fortune whithersoever it chanced to lead. Philip’s plans, cer- 
tainly, had had no mote than this in view: regarding Macedonia 
as now part of Greece, he wanted to make the Acgean a Greek 
sea, bounded on the east, as already it was on the west and north, 
by Greek territory. 

Arrian is generally believed to have regarded Alexander’s in- 
vasion of Egypt as an after-thought, for in writing of it! aftcr he 
has described the siege of Tyre, he says: “ Alexander now resolved 
to invade Egypt.” A little Jater ? he says: “ Alexander now led 
his expedition into Egypt, whither he had set out a¢ first”; but 
the words “at first” have been taken to mean “at first from 
Tyre.” This interpretation, however, is contradicted by his state- 
ment ® that at the battle of Issus, some time before the siege of 
Tyre, Alexander had been fighting with the conquest of Syria and 
Egypt in view, and by his report of Alexander's speech before 
beginning that siege, wherein the Egyptian project is the keynote. 

‘I am of opinion, therefore, that when he marched away from 
Macedonia he hoped to turn the Persians out of the Aegean islands 
and out of the lands bordering the Aegean and the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, the lands, that is to say, behind the whole sweep 
of the coast from the Bosphorus in the north around to the Egyptian 
Delta in the south. He intended, I think, if all went well, to gain 

» Asian, I, xxv. * Idem, I, i. Ider, TH, ix, 
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possession of the western half, if not the whole, of Asia Minor; to 
capture the entire coasts of Cilicia and Syria; and to annex Egypt. 
He desired, in fact, that not only the Aegean but the Eastern 
Mediterranean should be Greek waters and the adjoining lands 
Greek territory; and he hoped that the Persian empire would at 
Jength be rolled back from what is now Turkey and the Near East 
into the real Orient, where, beyond the Armenian uplands, and 
beyond the deserts cast of Syria, the Great-King, for all he cared, 
might continue to rule, so long as he had no outlet westwards. 

‘He wanted some day to turn Asia Minor into a second Greece, 
for it had been from early times the home of innumerable Greeks ; 
he wanted at once to hellenize Mysia, the Troad, and the ancient 
kingdoms of Lydia and Caria, and to testote to the old territories 
of the Aeolians, Ionians, and Dorians, on the western shores of 
Asia Minor, their former status as Greek countries; he wanted 
to increase the already partially Greek character of Cilicia, and open 
Syria to Greek colonization—as already it was open to Greek art? 
—so as to end its use by Persia as a base for the Phoenician ships 
now in Persian service; and he wanted to place the Egyptian 
Delta under Greek control, for it was already swarming with Greeks, 
and to link it to the Greek colony of Cyrene. The Orient did not 
concern him: it was this huge crescent of the countries bordering 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and perhaps its northern adjunct bordet- 
ing the Black Sca, which needed to be united to Macedonia and to 
Greece, so that Persia might be shut off from all contact with the 
western world and debarred from all traffic in Greek waters. 

The wtima thule of his present vision of conquest did not lie 
in the far-off Orient whither Fate afterwards took him: it lay, in 
my opinion, in the desert west of Egypt, a hundred and seventy-five 
miles back from the coast of the Mediterranean, Here was the 
Oasis of Siwa, the home of the god Ammon whose son in some 
mystical sense he believed himself to be ; and by this conquest of 
the Eastern Mediterranean littoral he would create a Greek highroad 
dotted with Greek cities passing around from sacred Siwa in the 
south to Macedonia in the north, and on to Dodona, the home of 
Zeus-Ammon, the holy-place of his mother’s people. These two 
mystic shrines would be the horns of the new moon of his conquests, 
and within that great arc would be comprised all the lands which 
seemed to be calling for the care of the Greeks and for Greek 
development. 

Plutarch quotes Eratosthenes as saying that Queen Olympias 
made a point of reminding Alexander, when he was about to set 
out, that he was the son of Ammon and that he must behave as 

* As shown, for instance, in the magnificent sarcophagi made by Greek 
sculptors for the kings of Sidon. 
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such ; and one may well suppose that it was to the home of Ammon 
in Siwa that her eyes and his were directed. Egypt at this time 
was preparing to revolt against Persia, and the leaders of the large 
Greek population in the Egyptian Delta were doubtless in constant 
communication with the homeland and with Macedonia, and had 
told Alexander that the ancient land of the Pharaohs, which was now 
one of Persia’s richest possessions, might be brought under Greek 
control with comparative ease. In their hatred of the Persians, 
Alexander must have realized, the Egyptians would receive him 
with open arms, as the son of Ammon; and thus his mystical 
destiny would be fulfilled, and he would seat himself upon the 
throne of a hellenized Egypt linked with his ancestral kingdom of 
Macedonia by this uninterrupted chain of Greek cities and colonies. 

It has usually been supposed that when, in the years to come, 
Alexander had fought his way round to Syria his mind was set 
upon an eastward march into Mesopotamia and Persia, and that 
the expedition into Egypt was what is called a side-show ; but in 
my opinion Egypt was his original goal, and I think that it was 
only after he had fulfilled the divine purpose always held before 
his eyes by his mother, had been recognized by the Egyptians as 
the son of Ammon, and had been crowned Pharaoh of Egypt, 
that he began seriously to consider the invasion of the Orient. 

In the spring of 334 3.c. he was ready to set out upon his great 
adventure ; but he did not think of himself merely as a military 
commander about to lead his army against the enemy. In the fore~ 
going chaptets I have drawn attention to the mystical influences 
which had been brought to bear upon him throughout his life, 
and which had caused him in the enthusiasm and the innocence of 
youth to regard himself as a Christos, a man of destiny, anointed 
to catry out a divine mission; and now when the pre-ordained 
time had come, his mind was evidently in a state of the highest 
exaltation—an ecstatic condition which has been overlooked by 
his biographers but which can alone explain his conduct. We are 
told by our authorities that before he left Macedonia he gave away 
almost all his personal property and possessions: he stripped 
himself of his lands, his estates, his revenues therefrom, his money, 
his valuables, and his goods. When one of his generals asked 
him in astonishment what he had retained for himself, he replied 
“Only my hopes.” 

Here, then, was no king going forth to war in the expectation 
of a return in triumph to his royal estates at home: we have to 
see in him, rather, a youthful dreamer bent upon some high purpose 


1 In his speech to the troops before the siege of Tyre, on his way to Egypt, 
he refers to the possibility of moving on Babylon, but only vaguely: Egypt 
is the definite goal (Arrian, II, xv). 
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which would carry him to 2 far goal whence there might be no 
return, Either death or a new and greater kingdom than Mace- 
donia awaited him; but whatever his fate might be he wished to 
set out to meet it like a soldier of fortune without possessions and 
without ties, or like a priest or prophet dependent alone upon the 
bounty of heaven. Everybody had begged him to postpone the 
expedition until he had married and had had a son and heir, so 
that if he were never to return there might be an occupant for the 
vacant throne ; but he had laughed at such a reason for delay. The 
future of his country and his dynasty did not interest him: he was 
only concerned with his immediate and personal mission. He was 
carrying out the high purpose of the gods, and no provision for 
the future was necessary. 

Although he was told that the Persians could put a million men 
into the field, his expeditionary force consisted of no more than 
thirty thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry ; and he had not 
any idea where their food or their pay would come from. He had 
arranged to take with him rations for one month, and money 
sufficient for an even shorter period. The wars of recent yeats 
had emptied his treasury more quickly than his gold-mines could 
fill it, and he was heavily in debt; but the fact did not trouble 
him nor check him in giving away all he possessed. He had decided 
to leave the good Antipater as Regent in Macedonia during his 
absence, but Be could spare him no more than twelve thousand 
infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry to protect the kingdom against 
its many enemies—an entirely insufficient force. 

Tt is not surprising, therefore, that many historians have 
regarded him as a lunatic, or at any rate, a hare-brained, devil-may- 
care young adventurer, while others, judging by the phenomenal 
success which actually attended the enterprise, have thought of him 
as an almost superhuman genius whose sanguine hopes were founded 
upon the most careful calculations. In reality, I believe, he was 
neither the one nor the other : he was simply a highly gifted, rather 
unbalanced young man inspired by an abnormal faith in his divine 
parentage, who dared to trust in his star and in his guidance from 
on high, and who was convinced that the Pythia had pronounced 
the decree of heaven when she had called him invincible. 

It is surely not conceivable that he would have set out with so 
small an army and without proper provision of food or money if 
he had then intended to march into the Orient to fight to the death 
with the Great-King, the ruler of millions. It is far more probable 
that his purpose was to confine his operations to those countries 
which wete themselves ready to revolt against Persia and whose 
armies would join with his. He must have expected to meet with 
a friendly reception in Asia Minor, and particularly in Caria; and 
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he may well have believed that with Asia Minor solid behind him 
there would be no great difficulty in traversing the four hundred 
miles of Syrian coast, since he had reason to believe that a large 
past of the Jews of Palestine were also eager to throw off the 
Persian yoke? He would then pass on to join hands with the 
Egyptians, who likewise were ready to revolt and who would 
supply him with all the troops necessary to keep the Persians withia 
their own Oriental realms behind the Syrian and Arabian deserts. 
In Egypt, as I have said, he would be received as the son of Ammon ; 
and there in that wealthy land, which was already so well known 
to the Greeks and so largely hellenized, he might perhaps attain 
his destined kingdom and might become master of estates far richer 
than those he had given away in Macedonia. 

We are to picture him, then, as a very fervent and energetic 
young man, living at a high pitch of enthusiasm, keenly sensitive 
to the unseen world about him, piously aware of the presence of 
the gods, always conscious that Ne was preordained to do great 
deeds, and yet carrying the load of his destiny with a surprisingly 
light heart, happy in his abundant activities, and radiant with con- 
fident optimism. His recent military successes on the Danube 
and in Illyria, and his easy overthrow of Thebes, had confirmed 
his belief in himself, and had given him a great reputation in the 
army as a dashing and fortunate leader; his reckless bravery had 
endeared him to every soldier’s heart ; and his astonishing good- 
looks, his golden hair, his fair complexion, and his athletic figure, 
had aroused general admiration. He was remarkably like a young 
hero of legend, an Achilles come back to earth; and, especially 
when he was wearing his dazzling armour and his plumed helmet, 
he approximated so closely to every warrior’s conception of a 
youthful lord of battles, and, indeed, played the part with so un- 
affected a sense of drama, that he aroused at once a superstitious 
awe and a sentimental devotion in those around him. 

I say a youthful lord of battles, because in one important respect 
he was not at all like the Homeric warrior at the prime of life: the 
typical soldier of tradition was bearded, and in these days of Alex- 
ander’s youth every man, soldier or civilian, grew a beard as soon 
as nature permitted him to do so. But when Alexander had 
reached the age of adolescence ard the hairs had begun to appear 
upon his chin, he had plucked them out or shaved them off, and 
now, when he was in his twenty-second year, and, by the laws of 
nature and the rules of manly fashion, ought to have worn a hand- 
some pointed beard of no meagre growth, he persisted in retaining 
by the aid of a razor the appearance of youth which other young 
men were endeavouring by the help of hait-tonics to conceal. 

8 Josephus: Antiquities, XI, vats, 3 and 5. 
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The eccentricity of his behaviour in this respect is usually over- 
looked by historians because he finally persuaded his friends to 
follow his lead, and even induced his soldiers to do so on the 
specious grounds that a beard provided a handle by which an 
enemy might catch hold of his opponent in a hand-to-hand struggle ; 
and since the fashion of being clean-shaven thus became general 
the fact is forgotten that Alexander himself created the fashion, and 
that by shaving his face he was at first audaciously going against 
one of the most rigid conventions of the time, and was making a 
sharp distinction between himself and the heavily bearded Philip 
and his ancestral line. Some of the Greek gods, it is true, were 
represented as beardless—the youthful Apollo, for example; but 
not so the heroes, and even Alexander’s particular hero, Achilles, 
was bearded. The Egyptians, of course, always shaved, a natural 
beard being regarded as unclean, though an artificial beard strapped 
to the chin was a symbol of royalty and divinity; and it may be 
that he had this fact in view and felt that a son of Ammon with 
an unshaven chin would be an outrageous anomaly. On the 
whole, however, it is more likely that he refused to grow a beard 
simply because he envisaged himself more happily without one, 
having a romantic partiality for the picture of himself as a figure 
out of mythology, eternally youthful and not wholly of mortal clay. 
It was not that he was unduly vain ; he was an idealist and a poet, 
enthralled by the glamour of youth and unwilling to exchange its 
shapely beauty for the burly and hirsute aspect of the conventional 
warrior. 

Philip’s veterans must have laughed to see a man of his years 
without a beard; and had it not been for his already immense 
reputation as a valiant fighter they would have jeered at him as 
efleminate. They did not know quite what to make of him, but 
he won their hearts by his skill at arms and his death-defying 
bravery. At the same time he appealed to the more cultured youn; 
nobles in his train by reason also of his intellectual, scholastic anc 
artistic gifts ; and if he was perhaps a little too unworldly, too pure, 
too continent, too belatedly childlike in his attitude towards life’s 
vulgarities or towards its sophistications, he was nevertheless a good 
companion, and was beginning to develop an unexpected apprecia- 
tion of the pleasures of the wine-cup. There was, however, a 
decided strain of asceticism in his nature which revealed itself from 
time to time; and it may not have been altogether in jest that he 
said he would like to have been a Diogenes. 

It will be remembered that he had made great friends with 
the Athenian general, Phokion ; and Plutarch tells us that Phokion 
was a man whose simplicity of life was carried to such extremes 
that even when he was the greatest personage in Athens he himself 
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was wont to draw the water with which to wash his feet, and 
his wife used to knead and bake the household bread with her own 
hands. Alexander, again, is said to have been careless about his 
dress, and Plutarch emphasizes his frugality in the matter of foad 
and his indiference to most of the pleasutes of the body. There 
was in him, indeed, the stuff of which great saints and philosophers 
ate made; but he was compounded inharmoniously of many 
qualities, and in the end those which might have led him to a 
kingdom not of this world were overwhelmed by the flood of his 
irresistible fortune. 

Before he left Macedonia he organized a splendid festival which 
was held at Dion in Southern Macedonia a few miles north-east 
of Olympus, a place sacred to Zeus, where Philip, it will be recalled, 
had also made holiday. The festival was dedicated not to the god 
of battles but to the nine Muses: the first day was dedicated to 
Kalliope, the muse of epic poetry ; the second to Klio, muse of 
history ; the third to Ruterpe, muse of lyric poetry; the fourth to 
Melpomene, muse of tragedy; the fifth to Terpsichore, muse of 
dancing ; the sixth to Erato, muse of love-poetry ; the seventh 
to Polymnia, muse of sacred song ; the eighth to Urania, muse of 
astronomy ; and the ninth and last day to Thalia, muse of comedy. 
There were games, athletic sports and races; various plays were 
given in the theatre; there were religious services, ang enerous 
sacrifices were offered to the gods; and every evening there was 
a great banquet. On the last night Alexander entertained the 
important statesmeo, ambassadors, generals and officials at dinner 
in a huge tent-pavilion containing no less thaa a hundred couches, 
and as there were usually two or three guests to each couch the 
party must have been exceptionally large for those days. 

Shortly after this, in the bright sunshine of an April morning, 
he bade farewell to his mother Olympias, and set out for the Helles- 
pont at the head of his men—never to return. His road lay along 
the Thracian sea-coast through Abdera and Maroneia, and so across 
the river Hebros (the modern Maritza) and down at length into the 
peninsula of Gallipoli, to the port of Sestos, where the opposite 
shore across the Dardanelles is no more than fifteen hundred yards 
distant. The three hundred and fifty miles’ march to this place 
had occupied twenty days—an average of seventeen or eighteen 
miles a day; and here a halt was called while arrangements were 
made for Parmenion to transport the bulk of the army to the 
other shore which was already held by the Macedonian troops left 
there, in the town of Abydos, at the end of Philip’s reign. 

Alexander, meanwhile, took a few picked troops and went down 
to the foot of the peninsula, so that he might cross directly to 
Cape Sigeum, two and a haif miles away, and thus might land 
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where Agamemnon had moored his ships in the Trojan War, and 
might visit the site of Troy, a short distance back from the sea. 
His mind was full of Homer’s Iliad, a great part of which he could 
recite by heart ; and every yard of the way was now sacred to him, 
while place after place recalled some epic incident of those glorious 
days and set him quoting the appropriate lines to his friends. He 
must have seemed, indeed, to be much more interested in these 
past events than he was in the adventures which lay before him ; 
yet to him they were mysteriously linked, and history was but 
repeating itself. He saw himself as the new Achilles; and in 
his youthful and romantic enthusiasm he was eager that his 
own exploits should rival those of the heroes who fought before 
windy Troy, and that the memory of them should likewise nevet 
die. 


Before embarking he paid a visit to the famous tumulus and 
temple near the seashore which, encircled by elm-trees of magic 
growth, marked the burial-place of Protesilaos, the first of the 
Greeks to fall in the Trojan War, having been killed by Hector, 
so it was said, at the moment when he sprang ashore from the 
foremost Greek ship at the head of his Thessalian soldiers. Here 
Alexander offered sacrifices to the spirit of this luckless warrior, 
and prayed the gods that he himsclf might be more fortunate when 
he should leap from his vessel on to the Trojan beach—a prayer 
to which a favourable answer was not unlikely, since there was no 
opposition to be expected upon the other side of the Hellespont, 
the reports being that the nearest enemy’s forces were at least a 
hundred miles away. The Persian monarch, it seems, had imagined 
that when Alexander had recalled Parmenion from the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont, the danger of an invasion had passed; and he 
had made no great preparations, 

Wearing full armour, and having his white-plumed helmet upon 
his head, Aicxander then boarded the royal galley, and with much 
ceremony put out to sea, taking his place beside the helmsman 
at the rudder, so that he might be said himself to have directed 
the ship’s course upon this never-to-be-forgotten voyage. At mid- 
channel a sacrificial bull, which had been tethered beside a temporary 
altar at the vessel’s prow, was slaughtered as an offering to Poseidon, 
the Greek Neptune, and to the Nercides or nymphs of the sea, one 
of whom, Thetis by name, had been the mother of Achilles; and 
Alexander, standing in the sunlight, a dazzling figure in his polished 
armour, then poured a libation of wine from a golden goblet into 
the waves, thereafter tossing the valuable goblet itself overboard 
as a gift to these spirits of the deep. 

When the ship’s bows grounded upon the Trojan shore he 
stood up and flung a spear on to the deserted slopes before him, 
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as though he saw there the phantom army of King Priam; and 
then, springing down alone on to the beach so that he might show 
himself at once to be the actual as well as the nominal leader of 
the expedition, he cried out that he herewith annexed this whole 
land by right of arms. Presently he gave the order to his men 
to disembark, after which, in the absence of the enemy, there 
was nothing to do but to hold another religious service and to 
erect altars to Zeus, Athena, and Hercules. 

He then set off, in romantic mood, to visit the site of ancient 
Troy or Ilium, a low mound, now called Hissarlik, whereon stood 
at this time a considerable town built by Athenian colonists upon 
the ruins of Priam’s city. Here, in the temple of Athena, his 
attention was directed to a shield and some pieces of armour said 
to have been used by one of the Greek heroes in the Trojan War ; 
and these he at once appropriated, promising the priests in exchange 
a suit of his own armour which, in the flush of these high adven- 
tures, he doubtless felt would one day have an even greater historic 
value, He did not actually use the Trojan armour in his subsequent 
adventures, but the shield was always cartied into battle beside 
him as a magic symbol of his affinity with the Homeric warriors 
of long ago. 

Here at Troy his romantic imagination made reality of his 
dreams, and in all seriousness he performed spectacular sacrifices 
to the shade of Priam for the stated purpose of appeasing the 
anger naturally felt by that unfortunate monarch towards him 
owing to the fact that he, Priam, had been killed by Neoptolemos 
who was Alexander’s ancestor. This ostentatious resuscitation of 
an almost legendary past may have been partly strategic—that is 
to say it may have been intended to some extent to excite martial 
enthusiasm in his men by reminding them that they were Greeks, 
and that under the leadership of a descendant of these old heroes 
they wete going to provide a future Homer with material for an 
even mote stirring epic; yet there can be little doubt that Alex- 
ander was boyishly enthralled by the story of the Trojan War, 
and was as fervently eager to emulate the ancient demigods as 
any mediaeval Christian novice to imitate the holy saints. He 
was decidediy queer and uabalanced about it all; and one would 
say that as a boy he had given more time to reading these thrilling 
old tales than was good for him. 

He next visited the reputed burial-place of Achilles, where he 
conducted a solemn ceremony during which he and some of his 
officers stripped themselves naked and thus ran around the tomb 
according to the ancient custom of the Greeks. He also aid 
flowers upon the spot, poured a libation over the tombstone, 
and made a speech in which he remarked that Achilles had been 
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peculiarly fortunate in having in life a faithful friend, namely 
Patroklos, and in death a great poet to record his deeds. 

Alexander’s greatest friend at this time was the young Mace- 
donian noble, Hephaistion or Hephaestion, with whom he had 
spent a considerable past of his youth; and this young man, 
taking to heart the royal words, forthwith paid his special devotions 
at the tomb of Patroklos which was situated undcr the same tumulus, 
praying openly, one may suppose, that he might be as true to 
Alexander as Patroklos had been to Achilles, and secretly that 
Alexander might be as faithful to him as Achilles was to Patroklos. 

The tomb of Ajax was also visited and honoured ; and when 
these duties had been performed Alexander entertained the citizens 
of ium to an exhibition of athletic sports and contests performed 
by his Macedonian soldiers. Then came the local and neighbour- 
ing dignitaries to pay their respects to him in the belief that he 
would at any rate turn the Persians out of this corner of Asia 
Minor ; and to these persons he outlined a scheme for rebuilding 
Troy and relieving its citizens of taxation, a proposal which must 
have assurcd him at least their good wishes. one of the inhabitants 
of Ilium offered him an ancient harp which, he said, had once 
belonged to Priam’s famous son Paris, the same who carried off 
Helen and thus caused the Trojan War; but Alexander rejected 
the gift, saying that he would have been glad enough to have the 
hatp of Achilles, but that Paris was an effeminate fellow, fond of 
sentimental love-songs, whose harp was of no interest to a soldier. 
At this time, it is evident, Alexander’s réle was very definitely 
that of an extremely masculine man, and any tendency in him 
towards effeminacy was Hgorously suppressed. 

On the following day he rejoined his main army at their camp 
at Arisbe, neat Abydos, a few miles to the north; and there he 
reviewed his forces which, according to Diodorus, consisted of 
twenty-four thousand Macedonian and Greek spearmen, five 
thousand Thracian and Illyrian infantry, a thousand archers from 
the Macedonian highlands, fifteen hundred Macedonian cavalry, a 
like number of Thessalian cavalry, and a mixed body of fifteen 
hundred Greek, Thracian, and other cavalry, making a total in all 
of slightly under thirty-five thousand men. 

Parmenion was his second in command, and that general’s 
son, Philotas, commanded the Companions, with Kleitos “the 
Black,” the brother of Alexander’s old nurse, as his most important 
subordinate ; while the other high commands were held by some 
of Philip’s veterans or by Alexander’s own young friends. 

Meanwhile the Persian forces had advanced to, and were 
assembling at, Zeleia, some seventy miles eastwards, just beyond 
the river Granikos (Granicus), which ran down from Mount Ida 
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to the Propontis or Sea of Marmara. The Great-King was now 
Darius the Third, who had usurped the throne in 336 3.c., and 
though this potentate had not seriously troubled himself about the 
possibility of invasion, he had sent orders from his far-off winter 
capital of Susa, some two hundred miles south-east of Bagdad, to 
his lieutenants in Asia Minor to take the necessary measures to 
safeguard his realms. After the destruction of Thebes and the 
overthrow of the anti-Macedonian party in Athens, now six months 
ago, certain of the friends of Demosthenes had fled to the Persian 
court, as has already been said ; and, in consequence of the news 
they brought, Darius had written to Alexander warning him of 
the folly of making war upon mighty Persia, while it is said that 
he had told his officers to seize the rash youth in the event of his 
crossing the Hellespont, and to give him a good whipping and 
then to send him to Susa as a prisoner. 

Diodorus tells us that Darius, indeed, had thoroughly despised 
Alexander, regarding him merely as a foolish boy; and in the 
Jater stories narrated by Pseudo-Callisthenes and others, reference 
is made to certain letters of an insulting nature sent to the young 
King by the Persian monarch. Our better authorities do not 
mention these, but it is quite probable that such letters were 
actually written. According to one account? Darius toid Alex- 
ander to go back to his mother’s lap if he did not wish to be cruci- 
fied ; anit he sent with this letter 2 whip, a ball, and a box con- 
taining some gold pieces, the whip because Alexander evidently 
needed to be corrected, the ball for him to play with instead of 
playing at soldiers, and the gold in case he were in want of pocket 
money. In another account * Darius is related to have called him 
“‘a proud and headstrong boy without understanding,” but to 
have ptomised him forgiveness if he would return to Macedonia 
and be good. 

But whether these stories are based upon fact or not, it is 
evident that in antiquity the tradition was strong that Alexander 
was widely regarded at this time as a foolish child not to be taken 
seriously. Demosthenes, it will be remembered, had called him 
a Margites, that is to say a very personification of folly ; and there 
is considerable reason to suppose that this opinion was not isolated. 
This expedition, with its want of money and supplies, its inadequate 
numbers, and its lack of support, was very understandably thought 
by many to be little else than 2 headstrong young man’s escapade, 
It was not the overwhelming Panhellenic crusade conceived by 
Philip: it was a precarious Macedonian adventure to which Greece 
itself had made but a meagre contribution. 

3 Psendo-Callisthenes, I, 36. 
+ Ethiopic version of Pscudo-Callisthenes. 
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Alexander, however, by one stroke turned the hazardous 
gamble into a successful enterprise fraught with the brightest 
hopes. As soon as he had located the Persians at Zeleia he set 
out upon the seventy miles’ march thither so that he might fight 
them at once; and when he had come upon them ranged behind 
the shallow waters of the Granicus, he gave impulsive orders for 
a frontal attack, which meant that the river would have to be 
forded under a hail of spears and arrows, and the enemy engaged 
upon the opposite bank under conditions most disadvantageous to 
the Macedonians. Diodorus states that the Persian army out- 
numbered him by more than three to one; but Arrian says that 
they had twenty thousand cavalry and not quite that number of 
infantry. At any rate there can be little doubt that their cavalry 
numbers and their chosen position behind this river gave them a 
great advantage. Moreover, in their infantry there were many 
thousands of Greek mercenaries who knew that Alexander regarded 
them as traitors and would have no mercy upon them, and who 
were prepared, therefore, to fight him to the utmost extent of 
their ability. 

The Macedonians had reached the river during the afternoon, 
and Parmenion, awed by the enemy’s array on the opposite bank, 
had advised the King to camp for the night and to attack at sunrise 
when the men were rested after their march ; but Alexander would 
not listen to him, and gave orders for the immediate taking up of 
battle-positions. The attack was to be led by the cavalry in two 
columns, he himself being in command of the right, and Parmenion 
of the left; and behind the cavalry the infantry were mustered 
ready to occupy and hold any ground on the far side which might 
be captured. The Persians, seeing that Alexander was going to 
try to force the river with his famous Companion cavalry, the 
élite of his army, brought their own aristocratic cavalry down to 
the edge of the water and placed their infantry, which consisted 
largely of Greek mercenaries, on the slopes behind. It was to be 
in the first instance a battle of cavaliers, to be fought mainly by 
horsemen who in mediaeval times would have been termed knights. 

The Persians were commanded jointly by  Spithridates, 
Governor-General of Lydia and Tonia, and Assites, Viceroy of 
Northern Phrygia; and the Greek mercenaries in their service 
were led by Memnon, a famous old soldier from the vassal island 
of Rhodes, who had married Barsine, the sister of the Persian 
governor of Southern Phrygia, and, in spite of his Greek nationality, 
was a loyal subject of Darius. Amongst the Persian cavalry there 
‘were numerous relatives of the Great-King, governors of provinces, 
and noblemen of high lineage, who were eager to match themselves 
in single combat with the aristocracy of the west. 
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The advantage of having the sun at his back was Alexandet’s, 
which was perhaps one of the reasons why he chose to fight at 
once, in the afternoon, and not to wait till morning when it would 
shine in his eyes; and as his army waited in silence for the signal 
to be given, the Persian horsemen on the opposite bank of the river 
must have appeared as a dazzling array, theis arms and accoutre- 
ments glittering in the sunlight. The generals on both sides 
were marked men, and Alexander himself was a conspicuous figure 
as he galloped up and down his lines encouraging his troops, the 
white plumes of his helmet tossing in the breeze. He must have 
been intensely excited, and it is clear that he was determined 
personally to engage the leading Persians, and to risk his life in 
single combats which should recall the celebrated duels of the 
Trojan War. He was going to charge the enemy with his Com- 
anion cavalry as he had charged at Chaeroneia, and there was to 
be no need of generalship: the day was to be decided by this 
charge. 

The signal was given by the blare of trumpets, and the ancient 
battlecry of the Greeks before Troy—“ Enualios ! Enualios |” 1— 
was raised, just as Homer had described it in the Iliad. The two 
columns of cavalry dashed into the shallow river at some distance 
from one another, and both were soon engaged in hand-to-hand 
fighting with the Persians who were opposing their efforts to 
clamber up on to dry land. The right wing, under Alexander, 
met with the more violent opposition, for here the flower of the 
Persian cavalry was concentrated; and the first ranks of the 
Macedonians were overwhelmed. Alexander himself, however, 
now plunged across the water, astride his magnificent charger 
Bucephalus ; and so terrific was his onslaught that he and those 
with him not only forced their way on to the opposite bank, but 
burst through the enemy’s front lines and penetrated deep into 
their formation. 

His spear was broken in his hand, but a Corinthian officer 
handed him another just at the moment when Mithridates, son-in- 
Jaw of Darius, made for him with uplifted sword; whereat Alex- 
ander struck him full in the face with the borrowed weapon, and 
he fell dead from his horse. Rhoisakes, brother of Mithridates, 
then sprang at him, and dealt him a blow with his sword which 
cut away part of his helmet; but although staggering under the 
concussion, he managed to kill this famous personage also, driving 
his spear right through the man’s breastplate into his heart, 
Spithridates himself then charged down upon him from one side, 
and was in the act of striking at him with his sword, and would 
probably have killed him and so have ended the whole war, when 

2 A name of Ares (Mars). 
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Kleitos the Black cut the Persian’s arm clean off with a single 
slash, and the hand, still grasping the sword, fell to the ground." 
Twice Alexander was wounded in the body, in one case having 
himself to pull out a spear which had penetrated the armour of 
his right shoulder, but, though bleeding and battered, he fought 
with such skill and such ecstatic strength that one warrior after 
another fell dead around him. 

The Macedonian infantry poured on to the ground thus won ; 
and when Parmenion also succeeded in obtaining a footing, the 
Persians suddenly lost heart, drew back, and finally fled, leaving 
amongst a thousand slain, a son, a son-in-law, and a brother-in- 
law of Darius, and several princes and governors, including 
Spithridates, their commander-in-chief himself. Arsites, their other 
commander, committed suicide. 

‘Alexander now found his men opposed alone by the Greek 
mercenaries, who, having been refused quaster, at first stood their 
ground according to the best traditions of Greece. The young 
King, wild with excitement, exchanged his tired horse for another, 
and, brandishing his sword, led a chargé of his cavalry upon them. 
This horse was killed beneath him, but he himself again dealt 
death around him without serious injury; and the Greeks, sur- 
rounded in the end by the whole Macedonian army, were soon 
demoralized and slaughtered like cattle, only two thousand being 
left alive to be captured when the daylight failed. Not a livin, 
Persian was then in sight. The total Macedonian losses in kill 
were cighty-five men of the cavalry and thirty of the infantry, but 
some hundreds were wounded. 

Amongst the dead were twenty-five members of the corps of 
the Companions, and these were buried next day in full armour 
and with high honours, and a decree was issued exempting their 
familics from taxation, while Lysippos of Sikyon, the famous 
sculptor, was instructed to make bronze statues of all twenty-five, 
these to be set up at Dium, in the shadow of Olympus. The other 
Macedonian dead were interred with hardly less distinction, and 
provision was made for their relatives. The wounded, meanwhile, 
were treated as heroes ; and Alexander, whose own wounds were 
not serious enough to confine him to his tent, visited chem one by 
one, listened with sympathetic interest to their stories of the battle, 
examined their wounds, and gave advice as to their treatment, for 
he was always interested in the healing art and considered himself 
an expert doctor—a fact which Plutarch atcributes to his training 
under Aristotle, who was a great authority on medicine. 

Following the Homeric tradition of chivalry, Alexander gave 

+ The ancicat accounts slightly differ in the above details. 1 have followed 
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decent burial to the failen Persians, but it would seem that the 
corpses of the slaughtered Greek mercenaries were treated with 
scant consideration, and the prisoners were sent back to Macedonia 
to work as slaves upon the farms, this being their just punishment, 
he said, for having disobeyed the decree of the great Council of 
Corinth that no Greek should bear arms against him, Some of 
these unfortunate men were Athenians ; and I may mention here 
that the citizens of Athens repeatedly begged him to pardon these 
culprits and give them their freedom, a request which he finally 
granted. There were also some Thebans amongst the prisoners, 
but to these he gave their freedom at once, for it was ever on his 
conscience that he had behaved with undue severity in destroying 
Thebes, and, as has already been said, he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that Dionysos, the patron god of the city, was angry with 
him about it, and he was anxious to make amends. 

In the deserted Persian camp a great deal of rich booty was 
found; and to his mother, Olympias, Alexander sent a present 
of some of the most valuable objects, such as golden drinking-cups, 
carved and inlaid pieces of furniture, handsome rugs, and garments 
of purple. Upon the battlefield he collected three hundred suits 
of armour, and sent them to Athens to be hung up in the temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis ; for he wished to remind the Athenians 
that this was indeed the Panhellenic crusade proposed to Philip 
by their own orator Isokrates, and that their city, in view of its 
history and culture, could hardly fail to be regarded as the centre 
of such a movement. For the same reason he gave orders that 
this inscription should commemorate the gift: “* Alexander, son 
of Philip, and the Greeks, except the Spartans, dedicate these spoils 
of the barbarians of Asia.” He could not resist this cut at stubborn 
Sparta. 

The young King’s personal prestige after this battle of the 
Granicus was raised, of course, to sublime heights. The fact that 
he had employed no strategy, and had given himself no opportunity 
of displaying his skill as 2 military leader, was overlooked in the 
general acknowledgment that he had fought with a skill at arms, 
a physical strength, and a death-defying bravery hardly equalled 
even in the Trojan legends, and that from first to last he had carried 
himself with almost superhuman heroism and nobility. The whole 
army adored him as never in memory had a youth been adored 
before, and all were willing to follow him whithersoever he might 
lead them. The strange circumstances of his birth, it may be 
supposed, were eagerly discussed, particularly by the Greeks or 
hellenized Macedonians, to whom the assimilation of gods and 
men was an ordinary thought; and there must have been many 
who believed that he was in some sense more than human, while 
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all agreed that the Delphic oracle had been right in calling him 
invincible. 

He had won this esteem, it will be realized, not by his general- 
ship but by those hervic qualities, which, particularly in this battle, 
had scemed to crown with celestial laurels the royalty of his person. 
He was not only in appearance a magnificent type of young man- 
hood, he was not only an outstanding figure both in physical and 
in mental culture, whose virtue and piety, moreover, were matters 
of general astonishment : he was a supreme champion at arms, an 
irresistible hero of Homeric pattern, whose abilities as a general, 
whatever they might be, were not in question because his reputation 
for speedy and direct action was already established, and his reckless 
bravery scemed to require no strategy to ensure its reward of 
victory, 

T have already pointed out that it was not Alexander’s purpose 
to take the highroad eastwards, or to attempt to invade Persia 
itself ; and having sent Parmenion to occupy Daskulion (Dascylium), 
the abandoned scat of the Persian governor of Phrygia, and to 
instal one of bis own officers in his place, he turned his back upon 
the Orient, and marched south-westwards to Sardis,’ the ancient 
capital of Lydia, where, more than two hundred years ago, the 
wealthy Croesus had been overwhelmed by the founder of the 
Persian empire, Since that time Sardis had been the capital of a 
Persian province, but now its commandant, Mithrines, came out 
to meet Alexander upon his approach, and surrendered the city 
to him—a fact which indicates, I suppose, that the Lydians were 
ready enough to revolt, and that Mithrines saw no hope of holding 
them loyal to the Great-King. Lydia in these days was inhabit 
very largely by Greeks, for the Aegean coast upon its west was 
the land of the Jonians, who, in spite of their Persian vassalage, 
had retained theie Greek nationality, and now, as in more ancient 
times, must often have settled in Lydia. The Lydians were proud 
of their western connections ; and when Alexander restored to 
Sardis its ancient laws and privileges, and announced that he 
would do the same in the Ionian cities, he was hailed as a saviour, 

The acropolis at Sardis crowned the heights of an imposing 
pile of rock, a natural outcrop from the base of the neighbouring 
mountain slopes ; and the beauty and grandeur of the site made 
such an appeal to his religious feelings that he at once announced 
his intention of erecting there a great temple to the glory of the 
supreme god, Zeus, with whom Ammon was identified. “He was 
up on the heights one day, looking for a suitable building-place, 
when a thunderstorm broke over his head, accompanied by a few 


* So Arrian, but Strabo (p. 593) says that he revisited Troy, and celebrated 
thanksgiving there. 
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drops of rain ; and when it was observed that these drops fell most 
thickly upon that part of the hill’s summit where were the ruins 
of the ancient palace of Croesus, his mind—which was ever watchful 
for signs from heaven—leapt to the conclusion that here was the 
spot chosen by the deity, and here he decreed that the temple should 
be erected. The incident is perhaps an indication that the recogni- 
tion of Zeus as a god who revealed his wishes by means of tain 
came naturally to Alexander; for it reminds us that the Zeus of 
his mother’s ancestral shrine of Dodona was a rain-god, and that 
Min-Ammon, the Egyptian counterpart of that aspect of Zeus, 
was also connected with rain and with the revelation of himself 
and his will thereby.? 

From Sardis, where he left another Macedonian officer as viceroy, 
Alexander marched westwards towards the Aegean coast, and, 
passing into the land of the Ionian Greeks, came to Ephesus, some 
sixty-five miles from the Lydian capital. The Ionians, it will be 
secalled,? had before now rebelled against their Persian overlords ; 
and Alexandcr was not disappointed in his expectation that Ephesus, 
one of their Icading cities, would open its gates to him. He sternly 
suppressed, however, the anti-Persian riots which at once broke 
out, but not before some sympathizers with Persia had been stoned 
to death. The great temple of Artemis, a goddess better known 
to us as Diana of the Ephesians, had been destroyed by fire, it will 
be recalled, on the very day on which Alexander had been born ; 
and, wishing to show especial respect to her, he decreed that it 
should be rebuilt and that the entire tribute which the city had 
annually paid to the Great-King should in future be assigned to 
her new temple and its priesthood. This was an astonishing 
religious endowment to make, in view of his own aced of money ; 
but his piety was great, his hopes were great, and great was his 
faith in his personal relationship with heaven. It was indeed con- 
sistent with his whole upbringing that he should think immediately 
of the welfare of the gods when his own intcrests had been secured. 

At Ephesus lived the great painter, Apelles, whose pictures 
were famous throughout Greece ; and since Alexander had decided 
to stay here for some time while the submission of the neighbouring 
Tonian cities was obtained, he agreed to sit for this celebrated artist. 
The portrait represented him on horse-back; but Alexander was 
not satisfied with the drawing of the horse and caused Bucephalus 
to be brought close up to the picture so that certain points might 
be corrected. Bucephalus, however, happened to whinny; and 
at this the blunt Apelles said with a smile, “ Your majesty’s horse 


1 For instance an ancient Egyptian inscription cefers to such a revelation 
of a site for a well in the desert. See my History of the Pharaobs, Vol. I, p. 314. 
* Chapter One. 
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seems to know more about paintings than you do.”! It is related,® 
too, that on some of his visits to this painter’s studio here in 
Ephesus, Alexander was unwise enough to discuss the subject of art 
with a freedom which revealed all too clearly his ignorance of it, 
and that Apelles on one occasion had to tell him to be quiet because 
he was making the apprentices giggle. 

Such stories, however, are not very enlightening, for Alexander’s 
views may have been wholly unorthodox without necessarily being 
in the least unsound ; yet I suppose we are to take it that he some- 
times did make a faux pas, since his present mood of elation probably 
caused him to talk upon many subjects with more assurance than 
knowledge. At any rate we read that he made a great friend of 
Apelles, and afterwards allowed no other painter to portray him ®; 
and it is significant that the most famous picture of him by this 
artist represented him as wielding a celestial thunderbolt, which 
means to say that in the end Apelles credited him, actually or 
diplomatically, with being more than human. It should be 
observed, by the way, that Alexander evidently took no offence 
at the artist’s rudencss: he stil] liked his elders, in fact, to speak 
to him without sycophancy. He had, for instance, rather admired 
Diogenes for putting him in his place; and he had accepted the 
sharp words of Phokion, the Athenian general who had told him 
not to make war upon the Greeks. It was a very pleasant trait in 
his character ; but unfortunately it did not outlast his rise to world- 

ower. 

R He had developed into a very voluble talker in these days, 
and it is said that he always spoke at high speed, as though time 
were precious and there was so much to say. In this his friends 
imitated him, just as they imitated his quick walk and his other 
idiosyncrasies, such as his habit of holding his head on one side. 
He liked to quote and discuss Homer ; and his admiration for the 
poet was so great that once when a messenger came running to 
him with some important piece of news, he exclaimed : “ My good 
man, what wonderful thing are you going to tell me ?—has Homer 
come back to life, or what?” He usually sat up so late at night 
talking with his friends that he could not easily wake up in the 
mornings ; and Plutarch ¢ mentions that he acquired a sorry reputa- 
tion as an inordinate sleeper. 

Before he left Ephesus he conducted a magnificent religious 
ceremony in honour of the city’s renowned goddess, all his available 


1 Aclian: Varia Historia, WI, 1. 
‘Pliny: Natural History, XXXV, 10, 85. 
* Likewise, he allowed nobody but Lysippos to make statues of him, and 
nobody but Pyrgoteles to engrave his portrait on gems. 
“Plutarch; Moralia. 
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soldiers being pataded under arms to do her honour, and all taking 
part afterwards in a solemn procession. He then marched away 
to Miletus, the famous Ionian port which was about thirty miles 
to the south as the crow flies, but was almost twice as far away 
by road around that inlet of the sea into which the river Meander 
discharged itself. But here, to his surprise and indignation, his 
triumphal progress was opposed. The Greeks of Miletus were 
quite content with their vassalage to Persia; they had no wish to 
be “liberated”; and they shut their gates in his face. 


Ijt 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE INVASION OF SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA 
MINOR 


(Summer, 334 ¥.c., f0 spring, 333 3.6.) 


COMPREHENSIVE reason why Alexander’s character and 

purpose are not casily able to be understood is that the one 
and the other are scen by us only in the process of their youthful 
development and change. He crossed the Hellespont and he 
fought at the Granicus in the youthfully fervent belief that he was 
leading a Panhellenic crusade, and blindly he had thought his 
expedition to be a national movement of the Greeks as a whole 
to liberate their countrymen from the yoke of Persia. He had 
compared it in his mind with the united attack of the Greeks upon 
Troy; and though he knew quite well that Greek enthusiasm for 
the cause had never been fully whipped up, he had not doubted, 
particularly after the Granicus, that all the Hellenes throughout 
the world would recognize in the end that his victories were being 
won for all Greece, not merely for Macedonia. 

This was the reason why he had refused quarter to the Greek 
mercenaties serving on the Persian side in that first battle—he had 
regarded them as traitors and renegades fighting against their 
own fatherland ; and this, too, was why the armour stripped from 
the Persian dead had been sent by him to Athens and not to Pella, 
Athens was the Zion of his dreams, and his sturdy Macedonians 
were to be the instrument by which the glory of a widened Hellas 
centred in Athens was to be displayed to the world. He realized 
that Pella was not a city to brag about : it had no long or glorious 
history. He was always sensitively aware that his fellow-country- 
men were not the intellectual equals of the real Greeks ; but he 
knew that his Macedonians were better organized than they for 
wat, and were of tougher stock, and he was eager that his army 
should be as it were the strong right arm of an imperial Greece 
whose brain was Athens. 

But the attitude of Miletus opened his eyes to the reality which he 
had refused to recognize before, and caused an alteration in his out- 
look which seems to me to mark a new phase in his plastic career. 
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Miletus was one of the chief centres of the Ionian Greeks ; 
its civilization was Greek; its commandant was himself a Greek 
of Greece. This personage had at first indicated his willingness 
to come to terms with Alexander, but afterwards had decided to 
remain loyal to his liege-lord, Darius; and it was evident that 
the citizens preferred a peaceful Persian vassalage to a union with 
their Greek compatriots across the Aegean. They had no wish 
for so-called freedom ; and in the realization of this painful truth 
Alexander’s faith in the spirit of united Greek nationalism col- 
lapsed. Henceforth he knew that the war was a Macedonian 
enterprise supported by certain Greek states and opposed by 
others ; and not again did he treat the Greeks who fought against 
him as traitors. 

When Alexander had settled down to the siege of the city the 
Milesians sent out a deputation to him offering, if he would leave 
them alone, to remain neutral in the war and to open their har- 
bour to him and to the Persians alike ; and in view of this astonish- 
ing suggestion, which showed so clearly that the city was wholly 
indifferent to his aims and ideals, he dropped all pretence of being 
a Greek liberator and assumed the more intelligible rdle of a Mace- 
donian conquerot. He told the deputation that he had not come 
to share with others what he should get, but to take all; and he 
said that he would assault the city at sunrise the next day with 
the entire forces at his command unless it surrendered immediately 
and unconditionally. 

No reply was received to this ultimatum, and the assault took 
place. There was a desperate fight, but in the end the city was 
captured and a mad slaughter was made of the defenders, who, 
however, had managed to inflict considerable losses on the Mace- 
donians, Jn particular Alexander had to mourn the deaths of 
the two sons of his old nurse, the nephews of that heroic Kleitos 
who had fought by his side at the Granicus and had there saved 
his life; and it must have been with genuine grief that he wrote 
home to break the news. 

Three hundred Greek mercenaries, escaping from the shambles, 
made their way across the waters of the harbour to a small island, 
where they prepared to defend themselves against their pursuers, 
believing that Alexander would have as little mercy on them as 
on their colleagues at the Granicus. But in his new realization 
of the situation Alexander no longer thought of them as traitors : 
he offered them service in his army, and in a joyful body they 
came over to him. He then pardoned all the surviving inhabitants 
of Miletus who could prove their citizenship, but the captured 
Persians and other foreigners were sold into slavery in the usual 
way, 
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In the old days, before the coming of the Persians, Miletus 
had been famous for the aumber of its citizens who had won events 
in the Olympic and similar Games; and there were in the city 
many statues erected in honour of these athletes. Alexander, 
however, always disliked the professional athlete ; and when these 
memorials were proudly shown to him he turned to the pardoned 
townsmen and said with scorn: “And where were these cham- 
pions when you passed under the yoke of Persia?” But his 
sarcasm was lost upon them: the Persian conquest was ancient 
history, and they were hardly aware of any yoke nor rejoiced that 
they were now delivered from it. 

At the beginning of the siege Alexander’s fleet of about a 
hundred and sixty ships of war which had been cruising along the 
coast was sent to take possession of the city’s harbour and to bar 
it against the Persian fleet of four hundred battleships which was 
coming up from the south, seeking the fight which Alexandet’s 
vesscls, outnumbered by more than two to one, were anxious to 
avoid. Parmenion strongly urged Alexander to risk a naval 
battle, for, he said, the Grecks had always defeated the Persians 
upon the water, and the destruction of the enemy’s sea-power 
thus early in the campaign would save them much trouble in the 
future. But Alexander had already learnt to trust his own flashing 
instincts rather than the judgment of Philip’s veterans ; and in any 
case, he appears to have regarded Parmenion as a better henchman 
than counsellor. 

A fight at sea was too much of a gamble now that he realized 
how likely the Aegean Greeks were to side with his enemies if 
he were not victorious; and when Parmenion pointed out on 
one occasion, when he and the King were inspecting the ships, 
that aa eagle which had attracted thcir attention had settled on a 
tock and was looking with prophetic favour towards the fleet, 
Alexander replied that the bird, nevertheless, was itself perched 
on terra-firma. He was extremely superstitious, and was always 
on the Jook-out for omens ; but he usually had the sense to inter- 
pret them in the way he wished, and in this case he was beginning 
to realize that with the success of his progress upon land the very 
existence of the Persian fiect in these waters was becoming more 
and more precarious, and the risks of a battle at sea were becoming 
less and less necessary to take. 

The greater the extent of coast occupied by him the more 
difficult it would be for the enemy ships to obtain food and water ; 
and when at length the Persian fleet sailed away to seek supplies 
from one of the Aegean islands, he came to the conclusion that 
the chances of his land operations being seriously inconvenienced 
by this force were almost negligible. 
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Four hundred ships, it should be explained, required 2 per- 
sonnel of over eighty thousand men, there generally being to each 
man-o’-war about a hundred and seventy oarsmen, a crew of fifteen 
sailors, and perhaps twenty fighting men. Thus eighty thousand 
persons had to be fed and watered, although only eight thousand 
of this number were capable of fighting for their supplies—a force 
quite inadequate upon land for anything more than a brief raid. 
If, for instance, the shores of the Hellespont, the Sea of Marmara, 
and the Bosphorus were held—as actually they were—by Mace- 
donian troops in numbers sufficient to prevent a landing, then the 
Persian ships would be unable to remain in those straits to inter- 
rupt Alexander’s communications with his native land; and 
similarly they could not cruise for long at a time here off the west 
coast of Asia Minor. 

This being so, his own ships scemed to be a useless extravagance, 
for over thirty thousand more or Jess idle men were employed 
in them, who had to be fed; and it was not long, thus, before 
he began to dismantle his fleet and to set the men to more useful 
work ashore, though, for the look of the thing, he kept in com- 
mission a squadron of twenty battleships which had been placed 
under his orders by Athens. Diodorus states that his object was 
to spur his troops on by taking from them their means of retreat 
across the Hellespont in the event of disaster ; but surely no grand 
fleet of battleships would be required to transport them across 
fifteen hundred yards of water between two shores both in his 
possession, and the obvious reason for his action was simply that 
these men-o’-war were of no practical use to him, and he had no 
money with which to py the men. 

Having made this decision he marched on down the coast to 
Halikarnassos (Halicarnassus), the modern Turkish seaport of 
Budrum, at the south-west corner of Asia Minos, a city which had 
once been a colony of Dorian Greeks but was now the magnificent 
capital of the kingdom of Caria, vassal to Persia, of which the 
inhabitants were racially 2 mixture of Greek and Carian. This 
city, which was some sixty miles from Miletus, had become, during 
the last few weeks, the headquarters of such forces in this part of 
the world as were prepared to offer further resistance to the Mace- 
donian invaders ; and Memnon, the Greek general who had escaped 
from the Granicus, had here coilected ail the available mercenaries, 
and had sent word to Darius that he would remain loyal to Persia 
to the death, ia token of which he had despatched his Persian wife, 
Batsine, and their children to the Great-King as hostages for his 
conduct. 

Many of the Persian soldiers who had fled from the Granicus 
were gatheted in this centre, and the Persian fleet was in the har- 
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bour. In the city, too, was a Lyncestian prince, Neoptolemos, 
who was one of the pretenders to the Macedonian throne; and 
various other political refugees had taken up their residence here 
at the court of King Othontopates,' the reigning sovereign. 

This Othontopates was a Persian who had obtained the throne 
through his wife, the daughter of the late King Pixodaros, a native 
Carian, who had recently died. It will be remembered ? that 
Pixodaros had offered the young lady’s hand to Arthidaios, Alex- 
ander’s half-brother, and that Alexander had suggested marrying 
her himself, thereby bringing down upon his head the wrath of 
Philip. ‘The Carian law of succession was similar to that of the 
royal house of Egypt: the crown passed, that is to say, through 
the female line, the daughter of the sovereign being his heiress, 
and her brother, if she had one, obtaining the throne by marrying 
her. The founder of the present dynasty was Hekatomnos, whose 
eldest daughter, Artemisia, had succeeded him in 377 8.c., and 
thereupon had married her eldest brother, Mausolos, who thus 
became king ; and after Mausolos had died in 353 3.c., Artemisia 
had rcigned alone until 350 B.c., when she followed him to the 
geave. The next brother Idrieus had then married his other sister, 
Ada, and had reigned with her until his death in 344 3.¢., when 
his widow was ejected by a third brother, the above-mentioned 
Pixodaros, who, dying in 335 B.c., had left this one daughter whose 
Persian husband, Othontopates, had succeeded to the throne in 
her tight, in spite of the protests of the exiled Ada. 

This Ada now presented herself to Alexander, asking his aid ; 
and so agrecable did she make herself to him, calling him always 
“‘My son,” and treating him as any motherly matron might treat 
a nice boy, that he conceived a preat liking for her and promised 
to restore her to that throne which once, as will be recalled, he 
had almost decided himsclf to occupy. She thereupon showed 
her gratitude by giving her personal attention to his food, and 
sending him dishes cooked by her own chef to take the place of 
the rough fare which was usually set before him and which had 
shocked her by its simplicity. Her gifts, however, embarrassed 
him, and he was obliged in the end to tell her that he did not like 
rich food ; but one gathers that he appreciated, nevertheless, her 
solicitude, while her treatment of him as a youth who needed a 
mother scems to have delighted him just now when his increasing 
power and fame were detaching him from the kindly sincerities 
of life. Plutarch tells us that he went so far as formally to adopt 
her as his “ mother,” a significant procedure which seems to me 
to indicate that he was still entertaining the idea of proclaim- 
ing himself King of Caria at some future date, if no wider sphere 

> Sometimes given as Orontobates. > Chapter Six. 
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than the present field of his activities should pass into his hands. 
According to the Carian system of matriarchal inheritance in the 
royal family, the recognition of Ada as his mother would provide 
him with some legal claim to the sovereignty of this countey ; 
and, if his larger plans were to fail, such a kingdom would be well 
worth the having as an Asiatic extension of his Macedonian realms. 

Halicarnassus was a city famous for its wealth and magni- 
ficence, and contained the superb Mausoleum or tomb of Mausolos, 
which was regarded as one of the seven wonders of the world, 
and which gave its name to all such funerary monuments of later 
times. It had been erected at the order of Ada’s late sister Arte- 
misia, as the sepulchre and memorial of her brother-husband 
Mausolos whom she had loved with passionate devotion, regarding 
him in life as a part of herself and attempting, after his death and 
cremation, to unite his spirit to hers by mixing a pinch of his ashes 
in her daily wine. She had called in the greatest Greek architects 
and sculptors of the age to build and decorate this monument ; 
but her sorrow had brought her life to an untimely end before the 
building was completed, and these artists had finished their work 
as a labour of love. 

The monument, which was a hundred and forty feet in height 
and was made of white marble, consisted of a richly sculptured 
rectangular structure containing the funeral hall, on the flat roof 
of which stood thirty-six columns supporting a top-piece in the 
form of a steep, blunted pyramid, the summit being surmounted 
by a group of statuary representing Mausolos and Artemisia stand- 
ing in a chariot drawn by four horses. The whole building stood 
upon a high terrace or platform approached by a flight of steps ; 
and its proportions were so balanced that it was said to give an 
impression of extreme lightness.! 

The presence of this world-renowned monument in the city, 
the general refinement of the place, and its reputation as a centre 
of Greek culture, must have led Alexander to hope that the citi- 
zens, if not the troops, would welcome him in a Panhellenic spirit ; 
but, as at Miletus, he was disappointed and disillusioned. The 
gates were closed against him, and siege operations had to be 
commenced, Nor did fortune favour him at first: sorties from 
the city were successful, assaults upon it failed ; and once, in fact, 
Alexander was obliged to ask for a truce in order that he might 
bury his dead, this being granted by Memnon, always a gallant 
enemy, It is related of Memnon, by the way, that once when he 
heard one of his soldiers using foul language in reference to Alex- 
ander, he struck him with the shaft of his spear, saying: “I did 

The monument was destroyed in the Middle Ages, and many of the 
fragments are now in the British Museum. 
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Many Macedonians fell, and amongst the slain on the Persian 
side was the Lyncestian pretender, Ni ‘olemos. At last, after 
some desperate fighting at the gates breaches, the defenders 
decided to burn the city and to retire to an impregnable fortress 
built upon a promontory jutting out into the harbour, where they 
would have access to their ships. This they did, and the Mace- 
donians, rushing in through the smoke, were left the task of putting 
out the flames. It was useless, however, to attempt the capture 
of the fortress to which Memnon and Othontopates had retired ; 
and Alexandet therefore marched away, having destroyed such parts 
of the city—with the exception of the temples and public buildings 
~—as had not already been burnt down, and having left some three 
thousand troops to prevent the enemy from evacuating their strong- 
hold by any route but that which should take them across the sea 
to other lands. He then appointed the good Ada, his adopted 
mother, as Queen, in place of King Othontopates, and installed 
one of his officers as governor, instructing him to see that her 
authority was obeyed. He might have proclaimed himself King ; 
but, at the moment, his thoughts were directed towards the crown 
of Egypt, and the intermediate kingdoms could wait. 

It was now the late autumn, and already some weeks ago he 
had celebrated his twenty-second birthday. Winter was at hand, and 
any ordinary young commander would have turned his thoughts 
towards the pleasures and relaxations of the long period during 
which conditions were considered, by iccogaized custom, to be 
too unpleasant and too uncertain for campaigning. He, however, 
could not rest ; and although he sent many of his officers home on 
furlough, pacticularly the young married men, he had planned for 
himself a long tour which would probably involve considerable 
fighting of secondary importance. He intended to march on to 
Syria in the spring, and to risk his life once more in a major battle 
with the Persians, who, no doubt, would there meet him in full 
force ; but in the meantime he had no intention of remaining idle. 

His task, he now realized, was a personal one; and we can 
see that it had little incentive beyond the goad of his own beliefs 
and ambitions. His earlier idea that he was liberating downtrodden 
Greeks from under the heavy heel of Persia had evaporated, for, 
as I have said, he knew now that the yoke of the Great-King was 
light and that the men of Greek blood here in Asia Minor were 
quite content with their vassalage. He knew now that he did not 
represent any fervent aspirations of the Greeks, and that the Pan- 
hellenic ideal hardly existed except in his own mind. Yet that ideal, 
that high purpose of uniting the Hellenes into one great empire 
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which from a dual Graeco-Egyptian throne should rule the Mediter- 
ranean and its adjoining seas, and should confine the Persians to 
the Orient, still had possession of his brain, and still imposed upon. 
him a duty which he believed it was his destiny to fulfil. He was 
under the orders of the gods, he was the anointed of the Olympians ; 
and because of the deep sincerity of this belief he was unable to 
distinguish between the urge of his own ambition and obedience 
to the celestial will, It was not only the pursuit of glory which 
compelled him to devote these golden days of his youth to such 
Herculean toils, and to deny himself all rest and all comfort: it 
was, also, and chiefly, the earnest desire to fulfil his mystic destiny. 
He was the soa of Zeus-Ammon, and so openly did he now declare 
it, that, in Macedonia, Olympias was constrained to exclaim: 
“When will Alexander stop slandering me to Hera?” The 
rumours—set in motion by her own outspoken fancies—that he 
was not Philip’s son, were becoming dangerous now that he was 
absent: the thing had gone too far. 

It can hardly ‘be doubted that Alexander was feverishly happy 
in his self-appointed toils. It is true that his situation was pre- 
carious, for he had not yet met the main army of the Great-King 
in battle, and he knew that when the Persians should come in their 
hundreds of thousands to drive him back across the Hellespont, 
he would have to fight for his life; yet he had neither fear of 
death nor expectation of it. He believed in his destiny, and his 
mind, one may suppose, was free of anxiety. 

To some extent he must have been a lonely young man, for 
in character he was unlike the men around him and was, indeed, 
an enigma to them. They could not understand, for instance, the 
rareness of his interest in any of the beautiful ladies captured in 
cities such as Miletus and Halicarnassus, all of whom were raped 
as a matter of course by his officers; and they could but marvel 
at his indifference to the dancing-gitls and professional courtesans 
who swarmed about the camp, or even to the earnest young women 
who at Sardis and Ephesus prostituted themselves for religious 
reasons. His companions knew that he was, as Karystios ® tells 
us, “ of a very amorous disposition,” and they could not understand 
why he so rarely played the lover, or how “he could at all times 
be sufficiently master of himself to maintain his decorum,” as the 
same writer states. Some said,? of course, that he was more 
attracted by the beauty of young boys than by that of the other 


1 Plutarch: Alexander. Hera was the goddess of faithful wedlock, 

* Quoted by Athenseus, XIIJ, 80. Karystios was a Greek of Pergamus, 
who wrote a book of Historic Commentaries and other lost works, in the second 
century ».c. 

* Athenaeus, XIII, 80. 
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sex; but this explanation of his usual though by no means invariable 
indifference to women is not a probable one. 

It was not suggested in antiquity that his very intimate relation- 
ship with Hephaestion was of a sexual character; yet there can be 
little doubt that Alexander’s love for this young man had now passed 
from ordinary friendly affection into deep and almost unbalanced 
devotion. Unfortunately we know nothing about Hephaestion 
which will enable us to picture him; and he passes through the 
story of Alexander’s life like an intangible spirit, always present yet 
hardly seen. But we are told that the King once declared that 
Hephaestion was Alexander, and Alexander Hephaestion, by which 
he meant to say that they were like one soul incarnate in two bodies 
—a description which so suggests young love’s dream that the 
friendship would seem to have contained in itself all the spiritual 
and mental, if not the physical, elements of a youthful romance. 

The two young men often shared one tent; they drank out 
of the same cup ; they read together the private letters of Olympias 
to Alexander ; they had no secrets from one another ; they walked 
or rode always together; and in battle they usually fought side 
by side, Yet even when Athenacus makes the rather doubtful 
statement that Alexander was addicted to homosexual practices, he 
does not introduce the name of Hephaestion, nor is there any other 
evidence to suggest that their relationship was abnormal in any 
respect except in that of its extreme intimacy. Obviously it was 
a youthful devotion, not yet moderated by the minor disillusion- 
ments which come with wider experience ; and its very ingenuous- 
ness is an indication of that tardiness of Alexander’s development 
to which I have already drawn attention. 

From Halicarnassus he sent half his army, under Parmenion, 
notth to Sardis with orders to proceed thence north-eastwards to 
the city of Gordion (Gordium) near the northern section of the 
frontier between Phrygia and Galatia, that is to say about half- 
way between Constantinople and Angora in modern Turkey. This 
was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Phrygia, and a place of 
considerable importance, very suitable as a winter quarters because 
of the abundance of the harvest gleaned from the exceptionally 
fertile country round about, and because it was no mote than a 
hundred and fifty miles from the Bosphorus, and was on the great 
trunk road, known as the Royal Highway,’ which linked Northern 
Persia with Sardis and the Aegean. He himself then took the 
remainder of his troops along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
into Lycia and Pamphylia, that is to say arouad the modern Gulf 
of Adalia in Southern Turkey, so that, by occupying the coast, he 
might starve the Persian fleet into inactivity. 

+ Herodotus, V, 52. 
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Most of the cities in this area opened their gates to him, but 
some of them had to be captured by assault, and considerable 
fighting took place. At length, at about the turn of the year, 
having covered a distance of about three hundred and twenty miles 
since leaving Halicarnassus, he took up his quarters at Phaselis 
on the east coast of Lycia, at the foot of Mount Climax, a word 
meaning “ The Ladder”; and here he stayed some weeks, giving 
his men a short respite from their labours, which, however, he 
restlessly interrupted for the purpose of routing out the brigands 
who lived on the mountain slopes and had often robbed the citizens. 

An incident which occurred here at Phaselis gives us a 
momentary picture of Alexander in holiday mood. The city was 
the birthplace of the philosopher, poet and orator Theodektes, who 
had held some position at the school of Aristotle while Alexander 
was a student there; but he had recently died, and his statue had 
been erected in the market-place.1 One night, after a banquet, 
Alexander and his friends sat late over their wine, and when they 
were all benevolently inebriated, he began to feel, with some 
emotion, that he ought to do honour to the memory of this learned 
man about whom he and his companions had been talking as they 
drank, He therefore gathered some of the floral chaplets and 
garlands left over from the banquet, and led the company in swaying 
procession to the market-place, where they solemnly crowned aod 
wreathed the statue with flowers. Alexander then performed a 
most remarkable dance around it, while somebody endeavoured to 
strike appropriate chords upon a harp; and thus, says Plutarch, 
“he honoured not ungracefully in his sport the memory of a 
philosopher whose conversation he had formerly enjoyed.” 

It was while he was staying at Phaselis that Alexander heard 
of a plot against his life which had been discovered by Parmenion, 
A certain Lyncestian prince, also named Alexander, whose brothers 
had been executed in 336 B.c. for their supposed complicity in the 
murder of King Philip, had himself been the first to hail the young 
Alexander as King, and had been rewarded by receiving the com- 
mand of the Thessalian cavalry attached to Parmenion’s army ; 
but this prince had now been found to be in communication with 
the Persian monarch, and a letter had been intercepted in which 
Darius had offered him a sum of money and the crown of Macedonia 
if he would bring about the assassination of Alexander. The dis- 
patch from Parmenion followed a letter from Olympias warning 
him of the same danger, and there was thus little room left for doubt 
about the prince’s guilt; but Alexander was loath to order his 
execution, and therefore sent instructions for him to be held prisoner 
pending a proper trial, and it may be said in anticipation that this 

+ His works are all lost, but he wrote no less than fifty tragedies. 
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trial did not take place until four years later, when, in distant 
Afghanistan, he was at length found guilty and put to death. 

From Phaselis Alexander had planned to move upon the city 
of Perga—about sixteen miles north-east of the modern Adalia—- 
which was a place of much importance, famous for its ancient 
temple of Artemis or Diana; but the road thither wound its way 
over the uplands of Mount Climax, and was both difficult and 
circuitous. There was a quicker route along the seashore at the 
foot of the mountain, but this was considered extremely dangerous, 
for in many places the cliffs rose like a wall on the one side, while 
on the other side the sea surged against the rocky pathway, and 
swept over it whenever a south or east wind got up. For miles 
at a stretch there was the danger of being overwhelmed by the 
suddenly rising waves, the cliffs being too precipitous to be climbed ; 
and even when the sea was calm there were small bays and inlets 
around which the pathway was here and there submerged. 

Alexander, however, out of an almost crazy bravado, decided 
to march his army by this perilous route; and having chosen a 
day when the wind was blowing so strongly from the north that 
the seas were driven back from the footway, he successfully accom- 
plished the journey, although the men were sometimes up to their 
waists in the swirl of the water, and sometimes were drenched by 
the flying spray. The people of the locality must have thought 
him mad to take the risk, but his own soldiers trusted implicitly 
in his fortune, believing that he was under the protection of the 
gods; and the successful accomplishment of this dare-devil march 
greatly increased his nea growing reputation as a superhuman 

eing, the story at length ing current that the very waves 
obeyed him. 

Perga soon surrendered, and the neighbouring cities either made 
their peace with him or were overwhelmed. There were several 
bloodthirsty assaults and many fierce engagements in the open, in 
most of which Alexander displayed that curious, battle-intoxicated 
bravery now characteristic of his leadership ; and time and again 
his sheer physical strength and mastery in the use of sword and 
spear preserved his life amidst the confusion and the slaughter of 
hand-to-hand fighting. From the moment when the trumpets 
sounded the attack he became almost oblivious to his duties as a 
general; and charging like a lunatic into the thick of the battle 
at the head of his shouting pack of young warriors—his brigade 
of Companions—he won his victories more by his terrifying ferocity 
and irresistible momentum than by his strategy. 

He seemed always to be possessed of one thonght—to seek 
out and kill the opposing commander; and thus these incidental 
fights were not different from major battles so far as he, personally, 
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was concemed, for no matter how many men were engaged—tens 
of thousands or only a few hundred—he himself was almost invari- 
ably exposed to the same fearful risks to life and limb. 

Here and there he found Greek mercenaries opposed to him, 
but he now treated them with consideration and many were enrolled 
in his army: it was as though he had quite forgotten that their 
Athenian colleagues taken at the Granicus were working with the 
slave-gangs in Macedonia. In the mountainous regions through 
which he passed the weather was bitterly cold, and there was deep 
snow upon the ground ; but his Macedonians were accustomed to 
hard winters at home, and were not dismayed by snow-storms or 
biting winds. Thus he moved northwards through Phrygia, and 
so in February, 333 B.c., came at last to Gordium, having covered 
a distance of about four hundred and seventy miles since leaving 
Phaselis, and altogether about sixteen hundred since he marched 
out of Pella in the previous April. 

Here at Gordium he found the army under Parmenion rested 
and in high spirits, and presently the married men who had been 
allowed to go home on leave returned, bringing with them three 
ot four thousand recruits. Then came an embassy from Athens, 
asking for the release of the Athenian prisoners above-mentioned ; 
but at about the same time Alexander’s agents reported that Athens 
was in friendly correspondence with Persia, and the disgusted young. 
man therefore replied that he could not consider the embassy’s 
request until the present expedition had been brought to a successful 
conclusion—which was another way of saying that he preferred 
to hold these men as hostages for the loyalty of Athens, since the 
anti-Macedonian party in that city seemed to be prepared to go 
to any lengths to break down Macedonian ascendancy in Greece. 

It is true that he could now rely to some extent on the support 
of the Greeks resident in all that western part of Asia Minor around 
which he had marched, for he had revived the Greek spirit in 
the cities which had any ancient connection with Greece, and had 
given them back their democratic Greek governments, leaving 
garrisons, moreover, to remind them of their Hellenic duties. But, 
on the other hand, many of the Aegean islands were still in the 
possession of Memnon and the Persian fleet ; and, in fact, Memnon 
was at this time besieging Mitylene in Lesbos with the object of 
making it his chief naval base in a contemplated attack upon the 
coasts of Thrace and Macedonia in conjunction with the Spartans 
who, it will be recalled, had never recognized Alexandet’s authority. 

Alexander could not be sure that Athens, egged on by the patty 
of Demosthenes, might not also give aid to Memnon in the hope 
of cmshing Macedonia while the Macedonian army was swallowed 
up in Asia Minor ; and he thus still needed hostages for Athenian 
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good behaviour. Yet the menace was not great, for his proclama- 
tions of democratic freedom to the Greek cities of Asia Minot must 
have already undermined the loyalty of many Asiatic Grecks serving 
in the Persian fleet, and these men must have been restless to get 
back to their homes to see what was happening. 

Then, suddenly, came the news that Memnon had died at 
Mitylene after a brief illness, and had left his embarrassed command 
to his rather incompetent Persian nephew, Pharnabazos. Not long 
afterwatds it was reported that Antipater, Alexander’s regent in 
Macedonia, had collected a few ships with which his officers had 
successfully attacked a small Persian squadron; and at this 
Alexander began to think that he had perhaps been hasty in dis- 
mantling his battleships. Something might be done at sea after 
all; and he now made arrangements for the gradual assembling 
of a new ficct. His policy in regard to a navy, however, was 
nebulous; and it is quite apparent that he was as yet too 
inexperienced in this branch of his work to give a clear Jead. 

We have to remind ourselves that he was no more than a 
youth of twenty-two years of age; and if we see him on one 
occasion savagely punishing the Greeks in arms against him and 
on another receiving them graciously into his army, or at one 
moment Ampulelvely dismantling his fleet and at another giving 
otders for the commissioning of more ships, we must remember 
that he was learning his business as he went. His was an exception- 
ally open mind ; and like almost all really outstanding young men 
in any epoch he was not ashamed to turn a mental somersault in 

ublic. 

R Alexandet’s sojourn ia Gordium is notorious, of course, by 
reason of the cutting of the Gordian knot, In ancient days, so 
legend said, there had been a prophecy current in Phrygia that at 
a time of national disturbance a king would make his appearance 
riding in a farmet’s waggon ; and, sure enough, when the country 
had been distracted by revolutions and anarchy, a peasant named 
Gordios had arrived upon the scene in just such a waggon, and had 
ultimately made himself King of Phrygia, the city of Gordium being 
named after him.+ 

The legend related that this Gordios was the father of the 
famous Midas who was the patron of the worship of Dionysos 
and, according tothe Greek dramatists, was himself a kind of satyr. 
Midas was the pupil of Orpheus, who, it will be recalled,? was 
buried at the foot of Olympus in Southern Macedonia; and it 
was in the rose-gardens of Midas that the early Macedonian kings 
had had their first dominion. Thus Gordium and its traditions 

‘ Arian, however, says it was Midas who was thus chosen king. 

* Chapter One. 
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were linked with Alexander’s ancestors, and he must have felt 
that the establishment of his rule over this city was an event of 
mystical significance. 

The waggon in which Gordios had appeared was preserved in 
the city’s acropolis, where it had been dedicated to Zeus. The 
pole, or shaft, was fastened to the yoke by a wooden pin bound 
with an elaborate knot of cornel-bark; and the oracle of Zeus 
had stated that he who could unfasten this knot would be Lord 
of Asia—a prophecy which everybody knew and which seemed 
to have such a direct bearing upon Alexander’s prospects that on 
all sides the question was soon being asked as to whether or not 
he ought to put his fate to the test by trying to unloosen the plaited 
thongs. It may be supposed, of course, that few, if any, persons 
had made the attempt, for the waggon was a sacred object carefully 
guarded by the priests of Zeus, and doubtless the usual distinguished 
visitor was permitted to do no more than lightly finger the knot 
and admire its intricacies. Very possibly the cornel-bark was 
rotten with age, and the pin loose ; and it may be that this con- 
dition had been reported to the King, who had perhaps been 
reminded also that the oracle had not said in what manner the 
unloosening was to be accomplished. 

At any rate he announced that he would try his luck ; and one 
day in the spring he went up to the acropolis with a number of 
his officers, and in all seriousness, set himself to the task, in the 
knowledge that the eyes of the world, so to speak, were upon 
him. Nobody knows what happened : some say that he managed 
to pull out the time-worn pin and thus was able to tear the decaying 
thongs apart; others say that he struck the knot with his sword 
and cut through it at a blow. He and his friends, at any rate, 
were satisfied that he had fulfilled the prophecy ; and when, that 
very night, there was a violent thunderstorm, he declared that 
Zeus had thus given a sign of his approval of what had been 
done, and he at once performed a great sacrifice of thanksgiving 
to the gods. 

Modern historians are inclined to suppose that he thus con- 
sciously imposed upon the credulity of a superstitious people ; 
but, remembering his own superstitious nature and his readiness 
to see signs and wonders around him, I am disposed to think that 
he was as credulous in this affair as anybody else. He firmly 
believed himself to be the invincible son of Ammon ; and Ammon 
was identical with Zeus who had thus promised him the lordship 
of Asia, 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE INVASION OF CILICIA AND SYRIA 
(May to December, 333 2.C.) 


N the late spring or early summer of 333 3.c.—probably in 

‘May—Alexander led his army out from Gordium and marched 
eighty miles eastwards to Ankyta, or Angora as it is called to-day, 
in the heart of modern Turkey. He was now upon the great 
trunk-road from the Aegean to Northern Persia; but he had n0 
thought yet of invading the Orient and was set only upon the 
conquest of the Mediterranean littoral right round to Egypt. 
At Angora, therefore, he turned southwards, heading for the 
city of Tarsus, three hundred and twenty miles away; and having 
passed slowly down into Cappadocia, and crossed the River Halys, 
the modern Irmak, he came after several weeks to the great 
Taurus range which formed the northern frontier of Cilicia. 

The chief pass across these mountains, the modern Golek- 
Boghaz, three thousand six hundred feet above sea-level, was then 
known as the Pylai tés Kilikias (or, in Latin, Pylae Ciliciae), the 
“Gates of Cilicia”; and it was here that Alexander expected to 
find his way barred by the army of the Persian governor of the 
province, for in some places no more than four men could march 
abreast through the defile,? and its defence, therefore, would have 
good chances of success. 

Leaving Parmenion at the northern end of the pass with the 
heavy troops, Alexander, with characteristic scorn of personal 
danger, himself crept up into the narrow roadway at dead of night 
with a small force, and to his astonishment found it unoccupied 
except by a handful of men who quickly fled; and at dawn the 
whole army filed through without a fight, although, as Curtius 
says, the soldiers had half expected to be overwhelmed by rocks 
and stones rolled down upon them from the heights above. The 
descent was then begun down to the city of Tarsus, fifty miles away, 
which stood at the side of a lake formed by the River Kydnos 
(Cydnous), about twelve miles back from the sea, 


shane REnOPHOM CE, 3) says that only a single chariot could pass through at a 
ime. 
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Alexander’s spies here told him that the Persians were going 
to loot and burn the city before evacuating it; and he therefore 
determined to ride on with his cavalry at top speed to save it. 
‘Tarsus, the Tarshish of the Bible, was very largely Greek in charac- 
tet, there having been an Ionian colony here in early days; and 
it was a centre botir-of commerce and of learning, and appears to 
have been a place of much atchitectural beauty and great elegance 
of life. The climate, however, wis damp and enervating and 
“ Cilician fever” took toll of the citi ‘specially at this time 
of year. 7 : 

Tt was now high summer, and although it was coor enough 
up here in the mountains the coast below was like a Turkish bat; 
and as the King and his men clattered down the rugged hill-sides 
into the hot and humid air of the plain, they must have been almost 
overcome, in their fatigued condition, by the sudden change of 
climate. Fortunately they arrived in time to save the city, for 
as they came galloping up to the gates the Persian troops fled in 
wild disorder towards the Syrian frontier, too fearful for their 
own skins to stop to do any damage. 

But Alexander was hot and exhausted, and finding himself 
beside the Kydnos, which flowed through the city into the lake, 
he took off his armour and clothes and plunged into the river. 
The water of the Kydnos was, and is, notorious for its coldness ; 
and a day or two later he developed a high fever which quickly 
gave cause for the greatest alarm. The nature of his sickness is 
not known; but when the main army arrived they found their 
young leader desperately ill, and the likelihood of his death sent 
a shudder of fear throughout the camp.t 

Alexander was being attended by several physicians, but 
amongst these only Philip of Acarnania, who had looked after him 
since he was a boy, maintained the belief that his life could be 
saved; and as a last resort he asked the King to allow him to 
administer a powerful purgative. Alexander agreed to this course, 
but while Philip was out of the room preparing the draught, a 
messenger atrived with a letter from Parmenion in which that 
loyal old general warned the King to beware of Philip and not 
to drink his medicines, for there was, he said, a rumour that he 
had accepted a bribe from the Persians to give his patient a dose 
of poison. 

‘Alexander had just read the letter when Philip returned with 
the medicine. Philip handed the cup to Alexander, and Alexander 
handed the letter to Philip. Then, while the doctor was teading 
with horror this warning against himself, the King swallowed the 

2 ‘The Caliph Al-Mamin died of a chill caught by bathing in the Kydnos 
in av, 736, 
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draught, and gave him back the empty cup with a smile. In 
all his recorded career there is no act more charmingly daring than 
this, and it reveals him to us—in his early manhood at any rate— 
as one to whom the highly specific English term “a very gallant 
gentleman” may be applied without bombast. “It was a sight,” 
says Plutarch, “to see Alexander drink the medicine and Philip 
read the letter, and then to see them turn and look at one another.” + 

_ The King’s illness and convalescence lasted a considerable 
time—apparently throy shout the summer—and must have involved 
very serious danger to the expedition ; for the Persian grand army 
was marching up from Mesopotamia to attack him, and the enforced 
iMeness of the troops in this unhealthy region must have been sub- 
versive of military ardour and discipline. At last, however, in 
October, Alexander was well enough to take the field again, and 
he therefore sent Parmenion ahead to occupy the passes leading 
through the mountains from Cilicia into Syria; and meanwhile 
he himself took a small force up into the hills to the north and west 
of Tarsus in order to secure his flank and rear. 

At Soloi, a Rhodian Greek city to the west of Tarsus, he imposed 
a heavy fine on the citizens for having shown no desire to be liberated 
from Persian rule ; and while at this place he received the gratifying 
news that his forces left at Halicarnassus had finally driven the 
Persians from the fortress in which they had taken refuge, killing 
over seven hundred of them and taking a thousand prisoners, these 
tidings so delighting him that he at once gave orders for the cele~ 
bration of games, musical contests, military parades, and religious 
sacrifices, and took the opportunity to render ceremonial thanks 
to Asklepios (Aesculapius), god of medicine, for his recovery. 

He then returned to Tarsus and masched on to Mallos at the 
mouth of the River Pyramos, this being an Argive colony founded 
by Amphilochos, one of the heroes of the Trojan War; and 
here, of coutse, he made a great to-do at the shrine of this demigod, 
aad remitted the city’s taxes oa the grounds that he himself was 
an Argive by ancestry, the founders of the Macedonian royal line 
having come from Argos. All this, one may suppose, was largely 
politic, and was intended to make the people of this strategically 
important district feel how pleasant it was to be rid of the Persians 
and to be in contact once more with men of their own glorious 
race; yet there can be little doubt that the young man still enjoyed 
playing the part of a Greek hero patterned upon the heroes of the 
Trojan War, and that the hardening influence of the toils of real 
campaigning was still able to be neutralized by the Homeric glamour 

} Plutarch elaborates the story somewhat and makes Alexander faint from 
the effects of the dose; but I have preferred to follow the quieter account 
given by Arran. - 
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of such a place as Mallos. With Homer under his pillow and the 
old Trojan shield beside him he had not yet outgrown his youthful 
dreams. 

Tt was here at Mallos that his agents brought him word that 
Darius, the Great-King, was encamped with a huge army at an 
unidentified place called Sochoi, somewhere between Alexandretta 
and Aleppo, not more than seventy or eighty miles away, having 
come up the Euphrates from Babylonia during the summer. Darius 
‘was a man of courage, who, before he came to the throne, had 
been given the honorary title of “ Bravest of the Persians ” because 
he had killed in single combat the champion of a tribe with which 
the Great-King had been at war. He was the son of Arsames, 
whose father, Ostanes, seems to have been brother of Artaxerxes 
the Second; and in 336 3.c. he had seized the Persian crown on 
the murder of his cousin, Arses, son of Artaxerxes the Third. 
Arses had been poisoned by the Egyptian eunuch Bagoas who was 
the most powerful personage in Persia, and rumour said that 
Darius had been a party to the crime; but the new sovereign 
had then turned upon this Bagoas and had caused him likewise to 
be poisoned. 

arius was now in his forties, and was said to be the tallest 
and most handsome of all the Persians, while, during his short 
reign he had proved himself to be a ruler of some ability and 
culture, who spoke Greek fluently, according to Curtius, and had 
evidently treated his Greek subjects with consideration. He was 
very sure that with the aid of the Greck mercenary troops in his 
service he would destroy Alexander; and his genuine desire to 
attack the invaders is shown by the fact that he had put to death 
the Athenian orator Charidemos who had fied to him from Athens 
in 335 3.c. when Alexander had demanded his punishment, and 
who had advised Darius not to lead his army in person for fear of 
defeat. 

It is impossible to say what was the size of the Persian army at 
Sochoi. Arrian and Plutarch state that Darius was in command 
of some six hundred thousand men; Diodorus and Justin put 
the number at half a million; Curtius estimates them at three 
hundred thousand; and modern critics tend to reduce the figures 
still further. At any rate Alexander was gteatly outnumbered, 
for his army, drained by the need of leaving garrisons in important 
centres, was now probably less than thirty thousand strong ; 
but the news that Darius was in such force and so near does not 
appear to have caused him the least alarm: he scems rather to have 
experienced a galvanizing thrill of surprise and excitement. In a 
few days now his career would reach its crisis. 

He at once communicated his information to his brigade of 
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Companions, and they too, after their long weeks of inaction, 
were so excited that they urged him to set out to meet the enemy 
that very hour; but actually it was not until the next day that he 
resumed his advance. Crossing the Amanos Mountains he came 
down into the plain of Issos (Issus), a little north of Alexandretta 
and the present frontier between Turkey and Syria; and here he 
was obliged to leave a number of his men who had gone sick, 
perhaps as a result of their summer in fever-stricken Tatsus. But 
pushing on with the others he climbed the hills to the south and 
presently passed through the rocky defile known as the Syriai 
Pylai (Latin, Syriae Portae) or “Gates of Syria,” and artived at 
the seaport of Myriandros, having covered about a hundged miles 
since leaving Tarsus. 

Alexander’s information was that Darius was still at Sochoi 
waiting for him upon the wide and level plain which he had 
chosen as his battlefield for the reason that his army would there 
have space to spread itself around the smaller Macedonian force— 
a consideration which, to my mind, suggests that the Persian 
numbers were indeed overwhelming. But actually Alexander's 
information was inexcusably incorrect. Darius had evidently been 
notified by express messenger that the invaders had passed Issus 
and were moving south, and while Alexander was delayed at 
Myriandros by autumnal storms of rain and wind, but was ready 
to march on Sochoi by the great caravan route which led from 
this point eastwards towards the Euphrates, Darius had advanced 
north-westwards aad had deacaded upon Issus in Alexander’s 
rear, cutting his lines of communication and slaughtering the 
Macedonian sick who had been left therc. 

Darius, so our ancient authorities state, believed Alexander to 
be still at Tarsus, and thinking that his delay there was caused by 
his dread of meeting the Persians in battle, was emboldened to 
abandon his prepared ground at Sochoi and to advance into Cilicia 
for the purpose of forcing the Macedonians to fight. We ate 
told, in fact, that the two armies had by chance missed one another, 
and that while Alexander was on his southward and eastward way 
to Sochoi, Darius was marching by this more northern route on 
his westward way to Tarsus. It is possible, however, that this 
was but the official explanation designed to conceal the fact that 
Darius had out-generaled Alexander and had cleverly cut him off 
from his base, 

It is known that Darius had sent his treasure down to Damascus, 
two hundred miles to the south, and it is to be presumed that he 
had sent a part of his army there also; and it may well be, there- 

1 This explanation, however, is only possible if we suppose Sochoi to have 
been within two days’ march of Issus, which is quite probable. 
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fore, that by seizing this opportunity to place himself behind 
Alexander, he had hoped to make af qualy dangerous for the 
invaders either to advance or to retreat. At any rate, whether 
by chance or by design, here he was at Issus, astride the Macedonian 
lines of communication ; and it remained for Alexander to decide 
whether to advance eastwards to Sochoi and the Euphrates or 
southwards to Damascus, with the Persians menacing his rear, or 
to turn and fight his way back out of the trap. 

At first Alexander could hardly credit the news that Darius was 
behind him, and he therefore sent some of his officers by boat along 
the coast back to Issus to learn the truth; but when these men 
returned next morning they reported that the Persian army was 
indeed encamped there on the narrow plain, with the sea on their 
west and the hills on their cast, and the River Pinaros, which ran 
across this plain, protecting their southern front. To reach them 
Alexander would have to retrace his steps through the mountain 
pass, the Syriai Pylai, where he might be ambushed ; and he would 

ve then to descend into the plain of Issus, and cross this river 
under a hail of arrows. His situation was"almost as bad as it well 
could be, and it is obvious that his intelligence-service and his own 
penereiship had been gravely at fault; but he was always stimu- 

ted by danger, and he now called a council of his generals and 
addressed them in a speech which seems to have been inspired by 
genuine confidence and enthusiasm. 

Darius, he said, had been foolish enough to place himself in 
a narrow plain where his vast numbers would be of no avail to 
him, for they would not have room to manceuvre : it was evident, 
in fact, that the gods were against the Persian monarch, and had 
induced him to abandon his favourable position in the wide plains 
of Sochoi in exchange for this cramped area which he now occupied. 
and wherein his enervated and effeminate troops, as Alexander 
called them, would have to meet the full shock of a Macedonian 
charge. The Greek mercenaries were not to be feared, for they 
were merely fighting for pay, whereas the Macedonians—and here 
we may forgive him the exaggeration—were voluntarily in arms 
for the ideals of Hellas. The Persian army was drawn from every 
nation ruled by the Great-King, and its overthrow would be the 
overthrow of the whole Persian Empire, after which there would 
be nothing to do but take possession without further toil. 

Alexander was a good speaker, capable of inspiring his hearers 
with the enthusiasm he himself felt; and his cheering words were 
received with acclamation. He then gave orders for his men to 
have a comfortable dinner and to be ready to march in the after- 
noon. By nightfall they were back at the foot of the pass, and by 
midnight they were through it, and Alexander had given them till 
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dawn to sleep, up here amongst the rocks. With daylight the 
descent began, and soon the ground was sufficiently open for the 
men to assume the formation in which they were to fight. Par- 
menion was given the command of the left wing, near the sea, 
with orders to extend his lines right down to the edge of the waves ; 
and Alexander, with the Companion cavalry, placed himself on the 
right, against the foothills, while the main body of his infantry 
occupied the middle section. 

From the elevated ground he was able to observe something of 
the disposition of the enemy: Darius, standing in his chariot, was 
in the middle of the line, protected by his household troops and 
the Greek mercenaries, and was massing his cavalry on his right, 
near the sea, in the hope of attacking Parmenion’s wing and turn- 
ing the Macedonian left flank. Alexander therefore sent his famous 
Thessalian cavalry to Parmenion’s support, but nevertheless re~ 
tained the Companions and his best troops with him on the right, 
it being his purpose to launch his attack on this side, while the 
infantry phalanx did what they could in the middle. As a further 
aid to Parmenion he made important sacrifices to the gods of the 
sea, that they might prevent the enemy breaking through along 
the beach. 

Before noon the two armies were facing one another across 
the River Pinaros, and Alexander now gave his men a good midday 
rest; for it was clear that Darius had no intention of opening the 
attack, and, in fact, had stockaded the middle sections of his front, 
as though he were going to rely at first upon defensive tactics 
until the opportunity presented itself for an advance by his right 
wing. Then, in the early afternoon, Alexander rode along his 
lines, mounted upon his famous charger Bucephalus, and spoke a 
few encouraging words to the men, addressing many of the officers 
by name, in response to which the whole army set up a great shout 
and moved forward in parade-ground order to the bank of the 
river, where the men awaited the signal to charge forward through 
the shallow water. 

Alexander’s duties as a general now ceased to interest him: 
his blood was up, and his one absorbing thought was to lead the 
Companion-cavalry on his right wing in a charge which should 
break through the opposing Persian left wing and bring him to 
gtips with Darius himself, for he wanted to kill him with his own 
hand and thus make an end of the whole business. As soon as 
the trumpets sounded the general attack, therefore, he dashed 
through the water at the head of his Companions, and, under a 
shower of arrows, charged into the enemy’s ranks. -His infantry 
in the middle section, however, failed to make headway against 
the opposing Greck mercenaries; but the struggle here was so 
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intense that the mercenaries were fully occupied and could give 
no support to the Persians on their left who were already thrown 
into confusion by the Companions’ ferocious charge. 

Soon Alexander had broken right through the Persians, and 
was able to fall upon the left fiank of the Greek mercenaries ; and 
as a result of this success the Macedonian infantry was able to get 
across the river and press their Greek opponents back upon the 
Persian guards around Darius. But while the battle was at its 
height here in the middle and right sections of Alexander’s form- 
ation, Parmenion on the left wing was attacked by the Persian 
cavalry, and was obliged to give ground. Arrian says that the 
Persians here crossed the river, but Polybius } denies this: at any 
rate the Macedonians were getting more than they gave in this 
section, and there might have been a disaster had not the cry sud- 
denly been raised that Darius himself was down. 

What actually had happened is not able now to be ascertained. 
Arrian states that Alexander's irresistible charge brought him 
almost within striking distance of Darius, who thereupon wheeled 
his chariot around and fled; Curtius and Diodorus say that Alex- 
ander burst his way right up to Darius, intent upon killing him, 
and that when one after another the picked Persian nobles had 
been hewn down and the very horses of the royal chariot killed, 
Darius deapt into another chariot and galloped off; while Plutarch, 
quoting Chares, states that Alexander actually crossed swords with 
Darius and was wounded in the thigh by him, Certainly Alexander 
was wounded, and certainly Darius fled; but the probability is 
that Alexander did not really reach him, though his magnificent 
efforts to do so won him the battle. 

Soon the whole Persian army was in full flight ; and Alexander, 
without sesting, galloped through the rout in pursuit of the de- 
feated monarch. The battle had lasted during the whole afternoon, 
and nightfall alone saved Darius from capture. A few miles from 
the field he abandoned his chariot and mounted a horse, and by 
this means got away into the mountains under cover of the dark- 
ness, His chariot, however, wherein were his bow and shield and 
his royal mantle, fell into the victors’ hands ; and with these trophies 
in his possession Alexander returned to his troops whom he found . 
looting the Persian camp and stripping their dead. To his surprise 
he here learnt that Darius’s family had been with him at Issus, and 
had been captured in the camp: his mother Sisygambis, his wife 
Statira, and his two daughters and son, were all prisoners. Several 
ladies-in-waiting and a number of officers’ wives had also been 
taken ; but, fortunately, most of the women had been sent with 
the impedimenta and treasure to Damascus. 

2 Polybius, XII, 18. 
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The Persian losses are said by the main authorities to have 
numbered over a hundred thousand, but this figure is doubtless 
greatly exaggerated, for it seems that a large part of the army scat~ 
tered into the hills, some of them finally reaching the Euphrates. 
In Alexander’s attack upon the Great-King’s immediate circle 
several Persian princes and important nobles had been killed, in- 
cluding Sabakes, the Persian Viceroy of Egypt; but the surviving 
Greek mercenaries, thanks to their discipline, had got away ia the 
darkness, two thousand of them following Darius across the 
Euphrates and eight thousand, under their commander Amyntas, 
escaping by ship to Egypt. The Macedonian losses, according 
to Diodorus, were four hundred and fifty killed and, presumably, 
some thousands wounded ; but Curtius says that under two hun- 
dred were killed and five hundred wounded; while Justin states 
that the killed numbered two hundred and eighty. Arrian, how- 
ever, does not give the total figures on the Macedonian side, but 
mentions that a hundred and twenty Macedonians “ of no mean 
rank ” were killed in the middle section of the line alone. 

The pillage of the camp and battlefield continued unchecked for 
some hours, only the royal tents of Darius, with those persons 
who had been captured therein, being guarded and reserved as 
Alexander’s personal property; and both Diodorus and Curtius 
give vivid pictures of the riotous scene. Most of the women, 
other than those of the royal household, were seized by the arms 
or by the hair, stripped of their faery and then outraged: some 
of them tried to escape to the hills, but many of them were killed 
or captured as they ran, and few got away. 

Meanwhile, Alexander entered the large tent wherein Darius 
had expected that night to entertain his victorious generals; and 
having stared in astonishment at the magnificent furniture and the 
splendid artay of plates, dishes, flagons and goblets upon the 
tables, he turned to his friends and said with a smile “ This, it 
seems, is royalty.” He then went into the adjoining tent, where 
a bath had been prepared for Darius; and seeing the many rich 
utensils, water-jugs, basins, ointment-pots, scent-bottles, perfumed 
towels, and so forth, he exclaimed “ Now let me cleanse myself 
from the stains of battle in Darius’s owa bath !””—to which, how- 
ever, one of his companions replied “ No, not in Darius’s bath : 
in Alexander’s bath ; for all this is now yours ”—the point of this 
remark being its reminder to a simple and rather bewildered young 
soldier-king that he was suddenly lord of fabulous riches and could 
command luxuries he had never known at home. He was slower 
than his sophisticated friends in realizing the situation, and had 
to be reminded that he was no longer a mere king of Macedonia, 
and leader of a so-called hellenic expedition, but a world-potentate, 
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He was bruised, battered and wounded, and must have been 
tired out by the immense exertions of the day; but when he had 
bathed and had been rubbed down, he was sufficiently refreshed 
to receive his friends at supper amidst the splendours of the royal 
banquet-tent, and, incidentally, it~is said that the Persian slaves 
and servants went quietly about their business as though the change 
of masters were a consideration quite secondary to that of serving 
a ight royal meal. Alexander was, of course, the hero-of the hour, 
for he had fought with consummate bravery and skill at arms, and 
had come through untold perils as though he had borne a charmed 
life; and now, flushed with wine, he must have been glowing with 
the happiness which praise of this kind always gave him. 

In the middle of the banquet sudden shrieks and lamentations 
were heard coming from the tent in which the Persian royal family 
was confined; and at this he sent in haste and consternation to 
find out what was the matter. His messenger returned presently 
with the explanation that one of the Persian ladies had seen the 
mantle and weapons of Darius carried past their doorway to be 
exhibited to the guests at the banquet, acu assuming that the Great- 
King was slain the whole party had set up the death-wail. It is 
said that Alexander was so upset by the shocking sounds of their 
grief that, with tears in his eyes, he despatched one of his generals 
to tell them that Darius was alive, and that they had nothing what- 
soever to fear for their own safety. 

When this personage entered their tent the distracted Queen- 
Mother, who expected to be strangled at once, implored permission 
to bury Darius before being put to death; and her relief and 
astonishment at Alexander’s kindly message may be imagined, 
She and the other ladies had all been tearing their hair and their 
clothes, beating their breasts, and crawling about the floor pouring 
sand and dust on their heads, in the manner customary at the 
announcement of the death of a close relation; and it may be sup- 
posed that their normal deportment was resumed not without a 
touch of embarrassment. 

Next day Alexander, though himself limping from the wound 
in his thigh, went to visit his wounded soldiers, and congratulated 
and rewarded all those whose particular bravery had been reported 
to him. When the dead had been collected he paraded the whole 
army, and personally conducted the obsequies; after which he 
set up altars to Zeus, Athena, and Hercules on the bank of the 
Pinaros, and gave thanks to these deities for his victory. 

Barly in the day he paid a visit to the family of Darius, and, 
leaving his staff outside their tent, entered with his friend Heph- 
aestion. They were received by the Queen-Mother Sisygambis ; 
but as her two visitors were dressed alike and Hephaestion was 
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the taller of the two, she ignored Alexander and made her bows 
to his friend. One of her attendants nervously pointed out her 
error by signs and whispers, whereupon the unfortunate lady was 
covered with confusion; but Alexander quickly put her at her 
ease. “‘ You made no mistake, revered Mother,” he said. “‘ He, 
also, is Alexander.” 

He then told her that he bore no ill-will towards Darius but 
was fighting him as a worthy enemy, and was pleased to have 
the opportunity of honouring his family. He said that he had 
given strict orders that all of them were to be treated with the 
respect duc to their rank; and he told her to make what arrange- 
ments she wished for the burial of the Persian dead. 

In a letter weitten at a later date} Alexander stated that he 
had never seen Darius’s wife, Qucen Statira, nor had ever wished 
to do so; and it is to be supposed, therefore, that she was either 
absent from this interview or was veiled. Diodorus and Curtius, 
however, say that she was there, together with her two daughters, 
who were girls of martiageable age, and her son, a boy six years 
old; and it is related that Alexander tifted the boy up, and was 
very pleased when the child put his arms fearlessly around his 
neck. “ He is braver than his father,” he whispered to Hephaestion 
with a smile, and he remarked aloud how very nice it would be if 
only Darius had the same friendly feelings towards him. 

His behaviour charmed the royal ladies, who kissed his hand 
with many tears; and the Queen-Mother, who must have been 
a woman of some sixty years of age, conceived so great a liking for 
him, and he for her, that they were thereafter almost like a mother 
and son. Alexander always thought of himself as a youth, and 
took pleasure in being mothered by elderly women such as Queen 
Ada of Catia and his noble-born nurse Lanike ; and, indeed, at 
this time he was no more than a youth, having lately celebrated 
but his twenty-third birthday. He was well aware, I dare say, 
what a picture of youthful charm he presented, with his golden 
hair, his * languishing ” eyes, his handsome face from which every 
trace of beard and moustache had been carefully removed, and 
his splendid physique; and his dutiful respect for the Persian 
Queen-Mother is in keeping with this conception of himself, 

A startling commentary on the morals of the period is provided 
by the fact that our ancient authorities speak with surprise and 
admiration of his self-restraint in refraining from the seduction of 
Queen Statira and her daughters, who must all have been expecting 
to be taken during the following nights to his tent. Plutarch, 
however, tells us that after looking at some of the other female 
captives he remarked that Persian women were terrible eyesores ; 

* Quoted by Plutarch: 4/exander, 22, 
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and in view of this criticism we may assume that his behaviour was 
due as much to disinclination as to moral virtue, It is true that 
Queen Statira is stated to have been beautiful; but since she ‘was 
the mother of at least three children, two of whom were pretty 
well grown up, and since Oriental women age very early, the report 
of her beauty may have been coloured by court etiquette. 

Again the question arises as to whether Alexander’s sexual 
interests were abnormal or not. In commenting on his restraint 
in regard to these royal Persian ladies, Plutarch indicates that any 
partiality for his own sex was equally unnoticeable, for when Alex- 
ander was notified by one of his generals that a certain merchant 
had two boys of great beauty for sale, he asked that officer what 
baseness he had ever observed in him that he should dare to send 
such information, and told him that the merchant and his mer- 
chandise might go to Hades; and to another friend who wrote 
that he was sending him a Corinthian boy as a present he replied 
with equal sharpness. Athenacus,! quoting Karystios, relates how 
once at a banquet Alexander remarked on the beauty of a boy who 
belonged to one of his friends, whereupon this friend told the 
youth to go and make himself agrecable to Alexander; but the 
King laughingly called out that the boy should stay where he was. 
“Tf I were to amuse myself with him,” he said, “it would not 
give me as much pleasure as it would cause you annoyance.” 

It seems, in fact, that Alexander—as I have remarked in an 
earlier chapter—was refreshingly untroubled by the physical dis- 
turbances of one sort or another which are usually so upsetting 
to young men, especially when they chance to be living in an age 
of great licence ; and he was not in the least stirred up, or moved 
from his normal way of life, by che opportunitics presented to a 
conqueror. There is no doubt, I suppose, that he followed the 
fashion of that epoch in showiag an occasional interest in homo-_ 
sexual practices; and his deep and romantic devotion to Heph- 
aestion, while it reveals no sign of perversion, indicates a tendency 
in that direction, Nor is there much doubt that he occasionally 
indulged in a trifling affair with one of the many women who are 
always to be found where troops are quartered; and, in fact, 
Plutarch mentions a letter he wrote to a friend, offering him a sum 
of money for a certain slave-girl, but saying that he need aot hand 
her over if he were in love with her himself. But there is strong 
evidence that he was not in sympathy with the usual soldier’s atti- 
tude towards women, and, in fact, Plutarch quotes a letter written 
by him to Parmenion in which he orders that general to enquire 
into the case of two of his soldiers accused of outraging the wives 
of local civilians, and, if they were guilty, to put them to death 

> Athenaeus, XLII, 80. 
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“as wild beasts who did mischief to the human race.” He only 
permitted that sort of thing after a battle. 

He was wont to say, so Plutarch tells us, that more than any- 
thing else the need of sleep and the need of sexual satisfaction 
made him conscious that he was but a human being; and it is 
evident, I think, from this remark that while he did not go out 
of his way to scek such indulgences, he could not always resist 
them, and, in view of his exalted conception of his destiny, was 
rather ashamed of not being able to overcome the desires of the 
flesh. His restraint, or lack of any overwhelming interest in 
women, however, is indicated in an incident recorded by Plutarch." 
His eye had been attracted at a party by a beautiful dancing-girl 
brought there by one of the Companions, and wishing to amuse 
himself with her he asked this man if he were very fond of her, 
“Immensely,” was the reply; and at this Alexander exclaimed 
“Confound you !”*—and never looked at the girl again. There 
is a story, too,” that the artist Apelles fell in love with a lady named 
Pankaste who was Alexander’s mistress at the time, and whom the 
King had asked him to paint in the nude; and when Alexander 
became aware of the state of affairs, he at once handed her over 
to Apelles with his blessing. 

Shortly after the battle of Issus he despatched Parmenion with 
a part of the army along the valley of the Orontes to Damascus to 
attack the force sent there by Darius and to capture the treasure 
they were guarding ; and meanwhile he himself marched down the 
coast of Syria to Marathos, about a hundred and forty miles south 
of Issus and eighty miles north of the modern Beirut. Parmenion’s 
expedition had no difficulty in attaining its object, an enormous 
sum of moncy and a huge collection of valuables being seized. 
This treasure was left at Damascus for the time being, but the 
important prisonets, including the wives and families of most of 
the great Persian nobles who had been with Darius at Issus, appear 
to have been sent to Alexander at Marathos. 

Amongst these prisoners was Barsine, the widow of Memnon, 
the Rhodian Greek commander of the Persian fleet who, it will be 
remembered, had died at Mitylene some ten months previously. 
She was, if we may believe Plutarch, a Persian of royal blood, the 
daughter of the famous old Persian general Artabazos who had 
made a bid for the crown in 356 3.c., and who, being defeated, 
had taken refuge at the court of King Philip, Alexander’s father, 
where he had remained several years. It is probable that Barsine 
had spent a part of her girlhood at Pella with her father, and thus 
may have known Alexander as a child; and at any rate it is stated 
that she spoke Greek fluently and had had a thorough Greek edu- 

1 Plutarch: On Lore. * Pliny: Natural History, XXXV, 36. 
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cation. Her father had eventually been pardoned and had returned 
to Persia; and in view of her Greek upbringing her marriage to 
Metmnon had been arranged. She was 2 beautiful woman, and 
as charming as she was intellectual; and Alexander, who had 
greatly admired her late husband, and probably knew both her 
ther and herself quite well, at once took her under his care. 

Soon his generals and his friends were pleased to observe that 
he was taking a real interest in this young widow, and when it 
became evident that their relationship had passed into a state of 
intimacy, Parmenion took the liberty of telling Alexander that he 
might do worse than marry her, since she was of royal Persian 
blood yet was a Greek in culture, and moreover had brains, beauty 
and sweetness of nature. The King, indeed, needed no encourage- 
ment: King Philip had married many wives, and Alexander saw 
no teason why he should not do the same, since little importance 
was attached to such royal marriages in Macedonian opinion, and 
the union would not require him to elevate her to the position of 
actual Queen. He therefore made her his wife 1a relationship 
which, however, in no way lessened his deep devotion to his 
“ twin-soul ” Hephaestion ; and before this year 333 B.c. was out 
he was pleased to find that she was to become a mother. 

Amongst the prisoners brought from Damascus were Barsine’s 
two sisters, Artakama and Artonis; the wife of Pharnabazos, 
Memnon’s nephew and successor in office; several Persian 
princesses ; many of the wives and daughters of the great Persian 
nobles; and the wives and mistresses of some of the Greek mer- 
cenaty officers in the service of Darius, and in particular a 
Macedonian courtesan named Antigone, who now became the 
mistress of Philotas, Parmenion’s son, and of whom we shall hear 
again in the sequel.2 There were also amongst the captives several 
Athenian, Theban, and Spartan Greeks who had been with Darius 
for one reason or another ; and Alexander magnanimously pardoned 
the Athenians and Thebans, but kept the Spartans in prison, since 
Sparta was definitely hostile to him and had refused to have anything 
to do with his expedition. 

‘A mass of correspondence was brought in from Damascus, and 
some of the letters revealed the treachery of many Athenians and 
other Greeks who had been in communication with Darius; but 
Alexander was by this time fully alive to the fact that the Panhellenic 
nature of his crusade, in which he had at first so fondly believed, 
was a chimera, and these revelations did not hurt or shock him as 


1 Plutarch does not consider that be really married her, but the fact that 
Alerander’s son by her was ultimately regarded as a possible heir to the throne 
indicates that the union was legalized. 

* Chapter Fifteen. 
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once they would have done. Yet he was stil] anxious to maintain 
the outward appearance of this dream of a united Greek enterprise ; 
he still believed that Athens rather than Pella would be the ultimate 
centre of the Greek empire he was creating ; and in this hope he 
even gave a post of honour near his person to one of his Athenian 
prisoners, the elderly son of the old general Iphikrates who had 
befriended his grandmother. 

Alexander now received a letter from Darius who had fled 
beyond the Euphrates and had managed to retain some semblance 
of authority in Persia itself. The letter was rather arrogant and 
tactless, for Curtius tells us that whereas Darius called himself 
Great-King he did not address Alexander by any title at all, and, 
according to Curtius again, he was rude enough to offer as much 
money for the ransom of his family as would buy Macedonia, He 
declared that Alexander’s victory at Issus had been due to the 
favour of some one god, and said that it should not be appraised 
too highly ; and he proposed that after the royal family had been 
restored to him he and Alexander should enter into an alliance. 
He pointed out that there had been friendship between Philip and 
Artaxerxes the Third, but that Alexander had made no attempt to 
confirm that friendship, and now had inexcusably invaded Persian 
territory which he, Darius, was very justified in trying to defend 
against him. 

The short summary of the letter as given by Arrian does not 
reveal any marked offensiveness, but Curtius is probably correct 
in terming it arrogant, for it clicited a most arrogant reply which 
is quoted in full by Arrian and provides a startling commentary 
on Alexander’s attitude after Issus. 

“Without any previous injury from us,” Alexander wrote, 
“your forefathers invaded Macedonia and the rest of Greece and 
ill-treated us ; and now I, having been appointed Captain-General 
of the Hellenes, and wishing to exact vengeance on the Persians 
for these wrongs, have crossed over into Asia, hostilities having 
been begun by your predecessor in sending aid to Perinthos at 
the time when that city was unjustly in arms against my father, 
and in dispatching forces into Thrace which was then under our 
rule, My father was murdered by conspirators whom you in- 
stigated, as you have yourself boasted in your letters; and after 
you had killed Arses and Bagoas and had illegally seized the throne 
against the law of the Persians and had unlawfully ruled your 
subjects, you sent unfriendly letters about me to the Greeks, urging 
them to make war on me. You have also sent money to the 
Spartans and other Greeks, though none of them, except the 
Spartans, accepted it. Therefore, as your agents were disaffecting 

1 Chapter One. 
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my friends and were endeavouring to dissolve the league which I 
had formed amongst the Greeks, I took the field against you, since 
it was you who had commenced the hostilities. I beat your generals 
and viceroys in the previous battle (at the Granicus), and now I 
have beaten you yourself and your forces; and thus I am, by 
the grace of the gods, in possession of your land. Many of the 
men who fought in your army and were not killed in the battle 
have come to me for refuge, and I am protecting them. They 
are with me not against their will, and are now voluntarily serving 
in my army. Come to me, therefore, yourself, since I am master 
of all Asia; or, if you are afraid that you may suffer any harsh 
treatment from me in case you come, send some of your friends to 
receive pledges of safety from me. Come to me, and ask me for 
your mother, wife, and children, and anything else you wish; and 
whatever you ask you shall receive, and nothing shall be denied 
you, But in future, whenever you send to me, send to me as the 
King of Asia, aad do not address your wishes to me as to an equal. 
If you are in need of anything, speak to me as to one who is lord 
of all your territories; but if you act otherwise I shall consider 
you as an enemy. If you dispute my right to the kingdom, turn 
and fight another battle for it. Do not run away, for wherever 
you may be T intend to march against you.” 

Alexander, indeed, had every reason to be sure of himself. 
The kings of the North Syrian states were making haste to tender 
their submission ; all Asia Minor behind him was quiet; Pharna- 
bazos, in command of the Persian fleet, was having great difficulty 
in peeventing desertions ; and the King of Sparta, who had been 
endeavouring to obtain the aid of these ships in a raid upon Mace- 
donia, had ceased his efforts on hearing of the victory at Issus. 
Until now Alexander had hardly allowed himself to entertain the 
thought of invading Persia itself: he was only concerned with 
the conquest of Asia Minor, Syria, and the North African coast— 
that is to say the countries already largely colonized by the Greeks. 
He was, in fact, opening for himself the road to Egypt and to 
Egypt’s throne, and had not been concerned with the vast Orient. 
But all this was now changed. He had so thoroughly defeated 
Darius that a successful march into Persia and the annexation of 
that huge empire were well within the bounds of possibility. He 
‘was not to be turned, of course, from his original and prime purpose 
of taking possession of Egypt, and this project still took first place 
in his mind ; but when Egypt should have submitted to him, and 
after he had paid a visit to Macedonia to receive the acclamations 
of his own people, he now realized that Persia would be his goal, 
and this huge and sudden development of his schemes must have 
infused a sublimely golden tincture into all his thoughts. 
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It does not seem to me that he had yet given the world any 
real proofs that he was a great general. His victories had been 
won ptimarily by the fact that his army, trained mainly by Philip, 
was composed of the best and fiercest fighting material in Europe, 
as he himself used to declare,! and also by his rapidity of movement, 
by his bold and reckless taking of the offensive, and by the con- 
centration of his own efforts upon the single purpose of leading 
his Companions like a pack of wolves straight at the throats of 
the enemy commander and his bodyguard. There had been no 
skilful manceuvring cither at the Granicus or at Issus: in both 
battles Alexander had won the victory mainly by the irresistible 
charge of his dauntless band of wartiors, and by his and their 
skill at arms, muscular strength, wild daring, and singleness of 
purpose. He and his bloodthirsty Companions launched themn- 
selves like a living battering-ram at the enemy and, so we are told, 
aimed their weapons straight at their opponents’ faces. Nobody 
could stand up to that murderous rush; and Alexander himself, 
astride the half-mad Bucephalus, his white plumes dancing, his 
polished armour blazing in the sunshine, was like a dazzling young 
wat-god, invincible, terrifying, sublime, drunk with the lust of 
battle, mad to get at the enemy commander and kill him, utterly 
contemptuous of wounds or death, and oblivious to what was 
happening on other parts of the battlefield. 

jut if he were more hero than strategist, there can be no doubt 
that he was a born leader, a man who, not only by his magnetic 
personality and majestic, god-like bearing, but also by his devotion 
to hard work, was peculiarly fitted to lead an expedition such as this. 
To command an army on the match, and at the same time to govern 
the territory taken from the Persians, required great powers of 
administration and organization, and stern attention to business ; 
and Alexander may be pictured as having been intensely busy 
for the greatcr part of every day—more busy, indeed, than was 
necessary, for he liked to do everything himself and felt it incum- 
bent upon him, as a man of destiny, to labour while others rested 
and to bear upon his own shoulders the fail weight of his ever- 
growing world. 

Yet he found time for relaxation, or rather for exertions of 
another sort, Like all Macedonians he was passionately fond of 
hunting, and when there was none to be had he used to practise 
archery, spear-throwing, and sword-play, or would exercise himself 
in games and athletics. Nearly every day he spent some time in 
writing his memoirs, or dictating them to his Greek secretary, 
Eumenes ; and he used to read a great deal also. As a youth he 
had been rather reserved and aloof, but now his self-confidence 

? For instance, Arrian, I, vi. 
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had so increased that,as I have already said, he enjoyed talking to 
his friends for hours on end. When he had been drinking he 
would sometimes stay awake all night, talking, talking unceasingly, 
with much brilliance holding forth on this subject or that, only 
pausing to listen eagerly when somebody was saying something 
flattering about him, the keen enjoyment of praise being one of 
his youthful weaknesses ; and Plutarch says that after a few cups 
of wine he would brag and boast like a swashbuckler until every- 
body felt uncomfortable and would have stopped him had they 
not been afraid to do so. In this respect he may certainly be said 
never to have grown up; and indeed there was something rather 
childlike in his whole conception of himself as a god-begotten 
youth out of the pages of Homer, not less infallible in his wisdom 
than he was (and truly) invincible at arms. 

His life was lived at high pressure, and the tension of his nerves 
was often revealed in crazy fits of anger or irritation. He hated 
to waste his precious time in sleep, yet often after drinking and 
talking most of the night, he would sleep like a log through 
most of the day, while his officers and officials stood waiting 
impatiently outside his door for his orders. Only Hephaestion 
shared habitually such privacy as his busy days afforded him, for 
it does not seem Ilkely that Barsine received very much attention 
from him, since we hear so little about her; yet he did not lack 
Joyal friends and jovial boon-companions, and if he still remained 
something of an enigma and very much of a paragon to them, and 
was mentally aloof and alone, it was only because he took himself 
so seriously and was so unable to forget for long his high calling. 
There was always that curious strain of asceticism in him which 
seemed ever to be striving with varying success for the upper 
hand in his nature ; and again and again we observe him looking 
almost with envy upon those who, like Diogenes and Phokion, 
had overcome the vanities of this world. 

A sidelight upon this aspect of his character is provided by a 
story given by Curtius and Diodorus, regarding the city of Sidon.! 
The great city of Byblos—a few miles north of modern Beirut— 
whose king was away setving with the Persian fleet, capitulated 
as soon as he marched down towards it; and Sidon, farther south, 
following its lead, also surrendered, its king, a Persian ally, being 
dethroned. Alexander then told Hephaestion, who was quartered 
for a few days in Sidon, to choose a new king for that city-state ; 
and on the advice of two Sidonians in whose house he was billeted 
Hephaestion got into touch with a certain Abdalonimos, who was 
related to the royal family but was working as a market-gardener 

1 Curtius correctly refers the incident to Sidon, but Diodorus (XVII, 47) 
mistakenly associates it with Tyre. : 
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in a suburb of the city, being too honest and diligent to take his 
rightful place in the society of the great. 

Hephaestion’s agents found the man weeding his garden, and 
when they told him he was to be king he thought they were having 
a joke at his expense. They obliged him, however, “to wash 
himself of his habitual dirt,” as Curtius puts it, and come with 
them, and presently he was presented to Alexander, who looked 
him over with curiosity, and earnestly asked him whether he had 
been content with his poverty. To this Abdalonimos replied that 
he only hoped he might bear the weight of a kingdom with equal 
content, for until now he had neither possessed nor had wanted 
riches and therefore had been truly happy. 

Alexander was delighted with him, and giving him the crown, 
made him a large present of money out of the Persian loot. The 
ability to be contented in poverty was a faculty which strangely 
appealed to the young conqueror who already was contemplating 
the capture of all Asia and its riches. For him there could be no 
fest and no contentment; and it would secm that there were 
times when his heart sank under the load of his celestial destiny. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF TYRE 
(January to July, 332 B.C.) 


HE opening of the new year 332 8.c. found Alexander steadily 

progressing towards Egypt, his goal, and just now preparing 
to march on from Sidon to the world-famous Phoenician city of 
‘Tyre, thitty miles to the south, and about three hundred miles 
south of Issus. Tyre, known to the Greeks as Tyros, was called 
Tsor by the Hebrews and Sér by its own people; and to this day 
its site retains that name in its Arabic form Es Sar. It was the 
greatest and strongest city of all the coast of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and was both the most important commercial emporium 
in this part of the world and the naval base of the largest Phoenician 
squadron in the Persian fleet. It was built upon an island of perhaps 
a hundred and fifty acres in area, its greatest length being about a 
mile; and between it and the mainland there was about half a 
mile of water the depth of which was some eighteen feet near the 
island, though on the land-side of the straits there were extensive 
shallows, sandbanks, and swamps which were neither navigable 
sea nor terra firma. 

‘There were two harbours in the island, the “‘ Sidonian Harbour ” 
on the north-east and the “ Egyptian Harbour” on the south ; 
and the entire sea-girt stronghold was surrounded by lofty and 
powerful masonry walls which rose sheer out of the water. The 
houses are said to have been several storeys high; and amongst 
the imposing public buildings was the great temple of Mel- 
garth or Baal, a god who was identified by the Greeks with 
Hercules, Upon the shore of the mainland was a kind of suburb 
known as Old Tyre, and here also there was a temple of this 
deity. 

Soon after leaving Sidon, Alexander was met by the ambassadors 
of Tyre headed by the son of the king of the city, Azemilkos, who 
himself was away on service with the Persian fleet ; and this embassy 
brought the conqueror 2 golden chaplet and many presents, and 
told him that the Tyrians had decided to place themselves under 
his commands. Alexander commended their decision, and replied 
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that he would do them no harm, but added that he proposed to 
visit their city in person in order to offer sacrifices in the temple of 
Melgarth or Hercules, for, he reminded them, he traced his descent 
back to Hercules and he had been told by an oracle, he said, to 
perform this act of worship. 

With this message the embassy returned to the city, but when 
it was discussed in their council the difficulties of the situation 
became apparent. At Ephesus Alexander had made his sacrifices 
at the temple of Diana an occasion for the parade of his army 
through the city; and the Tyrians could not expect him to visit 
their temple of Hercules without some such military show, yet if 
they were to allow him to introduce his soldiers into their island 
the Persians would regard the action as hostile and Azemilkos who, 
as has been said, was with the Persian fleet, might be arrested and 
held as a hostage. Or Alexander might do as he had done at 
Sidon, and dethrone their king. 

On the other hand Tyre, being an impregnable island, would 
have little to fear from the Macedonians, who had no ships to 
speak of; and since the Persian fleet commanded the sea and 
could soon be summoned to the rescue, Alexander would not be 
able to do more than destroy Old Tyre on the mainland and would 
then be obliged to march on. In oiden days Tyre had been un- 
successfully besieged for five years by Shalmaneser and for thirteen 
years by Nebuchadnezzar ; and it could surely withstand Alexander 
until the Great-King had recovered from his defeat at Issus and had 
sent another and greater army to recapture his lost territory. More- 
over, Carthage, with its serviceable flcet, was a daughter-city of 
Tyre and would be sure to send aid. 

In view of these considerations the Tyrians decided to despatch 
a reply to Alexander saying that they would submit to his wishes 
in all else except his proposed visit, and that in refusing to admit 
him or any Macedonians into their city they would undertake 
also to forbid any Persians to come there either. They pointed 
out, moreover, that Alexander could with greater propriety pay 
his respects to Hercules at his temple on the mainland which was, 
in fact, the more ancient shrine of the two. 

The Macedonian army seems to have been already encamped 
opposite the island-city when this reply was received; and 
Alexander, who had anticipated no delay here on his march towards 
Egypt, was beside himself with anger and disappointment when he 
heard that he was thus to be defied. He sent the Tyrian ambas- 
sadors scuttling back to the island with terrible threats of punish- 
ment ia their ears; but when he went down to the seashore and 
saw the walled city rising impregnably out of the water, and its 
swarm of merchant-vessels and battleships bringing the refugees 
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from Old Tyre into the safety of its harbours, he must have been 
at a loss to know what to do. 

At Halicarnassus he had trapped the undefeated enemy in their 
stronghold, and had marched on, leaving only a small force to 
keep them isolated ; and he might do the same here at Tyre. On 
the other hand a siege of the city would draw the Persian fleet in 
this direction, and would prevent it from joining with Sparta in 
an attack on the coasts of Macedonia. The capture of Tyre, 
moreover, would be of enormous advantage to him: the noise 
of its fall would reverberate throughout the world, and would be 
the death-kneli of the Persian navy, so many of whose ships and 
men were drawn from these parts. Then again, so long as Tyre 
‘were strong and independent Alexander would not be able to feet 
that he had secured the eastern Mediterranean littoral and the 
highroad from Macedonia to Egypt in its entirety; yet this was 
still his predominant thought—the annexation of the whole coast- 
line and its hinterland from Macedonia all the way round to North 
Africa. He was telling his friends at this time that he intended 
one day to go after Darius into the heart of Persia ; but the extending 
of his dominions along the Mediterranean seaboard was his first 
consideration, and to this achievement Tyre presented an obstacle 
which must be removed. 

But without a fleet how was he to assault the island-city? He 
answered this question with youthful optimism: he would build 
a causeway across the narrow straits, drag his battering-rams along 
it up to the walls, knock them down, and rush in. It would be 
easy enough, though it would take time, to throw up a mole of 
sand and stones across the swamps and shallows, projecting out 
from the mainland like a huge pier; but the construction of the 
last hundred yards of such a mole would of course be extremely 
difficult, for the water on that side of the straits was deep, and 
the men would be working under a hail of missiles from the city’s 
walls and ships. Yet nothing was impossible, he fancied, to one 
who walked, as he did, hand in hand with the gods ; and his bright 
confidence in himself was increased when that night he dreamt 
that Hercules himself led him into Tyre—a dream which his astro- 
loger, Aristander, interpreted as meaning that he would gain 
possession of the island after some great and Herculean labour 
such as the construction of this mole. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the section of the walls to which the mole 
was directed would be so heightened and strengthened by the 
defenders that even if he were successful in thrusting this causeway 
tight across to the island he would still be faced by an impregnable 
and indestructible masonry precipice rising sheer in front of him. 

Relying on the star of his fortune, and troubling himself not 
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at all with the difficulties of the undertaking, he called a council 
of his generals and Companions, and made a speech to them which 
is reported thus by Arrian: 

“Friends and comrades,” he said, “I see that our expedition 
to Egypt "—and the reader will note that Egypt is the goal— 
“will not be safe for us so long as the Persians retain command 
of the sea; nor would it be safe, for various reasons, particularly 
the state of affairs in Greece, for us to pursue Darius, leaving in 
our rear this city of Tyre in only semi-allegiance, and Egypt and 
Cyprus in Persian occupation, I am afraid that if we were to lead 
the army to Babylon in pursuit of Darius, the Persians might 
reconquer this seacoast and even carry the war into Greece with 
a still larger army, seeing that the Spartans are now openly at 
war with us, and even Athens is at the present time quiet more 
from feat than by reason of any liking for us. But if we could 
capture Tyre the whole of Phoenicia would be in our possession, 
and the Phoenician fleet which is the best and largest part of the 
Persian navy would in all probability come over to us. For the 
Phoenician sailors and fighting-men will not put to sea and risk 
their lives on behalf of others when their own homes are occupied 
by us, After this Cyprus will either yield to us without delay or 
will be captured with ease at the first approach of a naval force ; 
and then, sailing the sea with our ships from Macedonia united 
with those of Phoenicia, and Cyprus having joined us, we shall 
acquite the absolute command of the sea, thus making our expedi- 
tion to Egypt an easy task. And when once we have got conttol 
of Egypt there will be no more worry about Greece and our native 
land, and we shall be able to undertake the expedition to Babylon 
without any fear about affairs at home, and at the same time with 
greatly increased prestige, since we shall have cut off from the 
Persian Empire all her Mediterranean provinces and, in fact, all 
the territory this side of the Euphrates.” 

He then explained to them his ideas about the construction of 
the mole, and within a few days the work was begun, the bulk of 
the army and all the people he could commandeer in the neighbour- 
hood being set to the colossal task. Stakes were driven into the 
swampy sand over a space two hundred feet wide, and stones were 
thrown in amidst these posts. The timber was obtained from the 
Lebanon where it was abundant, and the complete and ruthless 
destruction of Old Tyre provided plenty of stone to get on with 
while quarries amongst the rocks were being opened. 

Alexander took an active part in the work, often carrying 
baskets of stone himself, and giving rewards of money to those 
who distinguished themselves by their exertions. But as the mole 

* Polyaenus, TV. 
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began to reach deeper water the Tyrians were able to row their 
galleys close to the workers and not only discharge their arrows 
at them but also taunt the soldiers with being slaves and beasts of 
burden. Alexander then caused two large wooden towets to be 
erected at the end of the mole, fitted with catapults and other 
engines of war; and he set up great screens behind which the 
men could work in safety. But the Tyrians prepared vessels full 
of combustibles, ran them up against the towers, and set them 
alight, the sailors then swimming back to their waiting battleships. 
In this way they burnt the towers and screens to the ground, and 
Alexander was obliged to widen the mole so that more soldiers 
and more towers might protect the labourers. 

While the work slowly progressed he observed with anger and 
dismay that the defenders were rapidly increasing the height of 
their walls along the section to which the mole was directed; and 
he must have realized that, screened from view, they were also 
increasing the thickness of these mighty ramparts until neither 
battering not mining would be able to pierce them. 

Most bitterly he must have regretted now that he had not given 
his attention to the creation of a fleet; for he needed ships more 
than anything else to ward off the Tyrian attacks upon the mole, 
to assault the harbours and other points less easy to defend, and 
to starve the city out by cutting off its supplies from Carthage or 
other friendly lands. Thus, when information was brought to 
him that there were a few vessels which might be used by him 
now in the harbour of Sidon, and that others were expected in 
response to the call for ships which he had sent out some weeks 
previously, he went off himself to Sidon to collect all he could find. 

Here there presently arrived ten triremes from Rhodes, that 
island having decided to throw in its lot with him, now that Memnon 
was dead; ten from Phaselis and the other ports of Lycia; three 
from Cilicia; and one from Macedonia. Thus he found himself 
in possession altogether of twenty-four triremes in addition to such 
local ships as were available; but while he was wondering how 
best he could use this rather absurd little squadron, an astonishing 
piece of luck befell him. Suddenly there sailed into the harbour 
a fleet of eighty Phoenician battleships which the cities between 
Issus and Sidon had contributed to the Persian fleet, the crews 
having deserted their Persian commander on hearing that Alexander 
was in possession of their homes. Then, a day or two later, 
another great fleet of a hundred and twenty ships appeared before 
Sidon, having come over from Cyprus, whose rulers had decided 
to give their allegiance to him. 

Thus, as though by magic, he found himself master of two 
hundred and twenty-four battleships and numerous smaller vessels ; 
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and since it would seem that the commanders of these ships raised 
no objections to fighting against the Tyrians, their old rivals in 
commerce, Alexander at once gave orders for the whole flect to 
be prepared for action. It would appear that Azemilkos, the King 
of Tyre, who had been serving with the Persians, returned home 
about now,! bringing back his ships to defend the island-city ; 
and thus the Persian naval forces in the Aegean must have been 
reduced to less than half their former size, and must have been too 
crippled to be any longer a serious menace. 

Before returning from Sidon to Tyre Alexander thought it 
necessary to lead a smal! expedition into the interior, against the 
tribes of the Anti-Lebanon, the range of hills which runs parallel 
with, and twenty-five miles back from, the coast, about half way 
between Sidon and the inland city of Damascus. A party of 
Macedonians who had been felling timber in these hills had been 
attacked by tribesmen, thirty of their number being killed and 
others captured; and Alexander did not think that the outrage 
ought to go unpunished, The little campaign occupied no more 
than ten days and would hardly have been worth noticing here 
had it not been for the fact that it nearly cost Alexander his life. 
The story of his peril and escape is related by Plutarch on the 
authority of Chares who himself served in the war; and there is 
no reason to doubt its truth. 

Wherever Alexander went his old tutor Lysimachos wished to 

o, and in the case of this punitive expedition into the hills he 
seclared that he was neither older nor less brave than Phoenix, 
the tutor of Achilles, on whom he liked to model himself and who 
had followed his pupil into many an adventure. Alexander, there- 
fore, let him come along ; but one chilly evening when the troops 
were ascending the hills in loose order, leading their horses, 
Lysimachos lagged behind owing to fatigue and indisposition, and 
presently found himself alone and in danger of being cut off and 
killed by the tribesmen who lurked amongst the trees on either side 
of the path. 

When Alexander realized that the old man had failed to keep 
up with them, he himself went back for him with two or three of 
his bodyguard, and having found him, stayed with him, helping 
him along and waiting for him while he rested, until at last it 
became so dark and Lysimachos was so ill and exhausted that they 
could proceed no farther, although they were now a considerable 
distance behind the troops, and by some odd chance their absence 
had not yet been noticed. Here and there around them were 
fires at which groups of tribesmen were keeping warm, al! unaware 
that there were any stragglers left behind in their midst by the 

* Arcian says that he was in Tyre at the close of the siege. 
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Macedonian force which had gone by and was now encamped far 
ahead. The night, however, was bitterly cold, and as it soon 
appeared that they would have to remain where they were till 
daylight, Alexander presently conceived the reckless idea of stealing 
a brand from the nearest of these enemy fires with which to light 
a bonfire of his own, and so save the sick Lysimachos from what 
might be a fatal chill. 

‘He therefore slipped away into the darkness, knife in hand, 
his heart beating, one may suppose, with the excitement of savage 
adventure ; and creeping up to within a few yards of the nearest 
fire, and observing that only two men were crouched beside it, 
he suddenly sprang forward like a tiger upon its prey, and stabbed 
them both to the heart. He then took some burning branches 
from the fire and carried them back to the place where he had left 
Lysimachos and the others; and by this means he was able to 
kindle a fire at which the sick man warmed himself while they all 
awaited an attack. Soon the tribesmen sighted them and, drawing 
near, discovered the dead bodies of their two compatriots; but 
fear and uncertainty as to the Macedonian numbers took the heart 
out of their angry onslaught, which was beaten off. For the rest 
of the night the King and his friends were unmolested; and at 
dawn they were found by one of the search-parties which must have 
been looking for them for hours. 

On his return to Sidon, Alexander was joined by some four 
thousand Greek troops recruited by his agents in the Peloponnesus, 
and thus he came back to Tyre not only with a huge fleet attending 
him by sea but a handsomely increased army marching behind him 
on land, and with kings and princes from Cyprus and Phoenicia 
serving on his staff. The Tyrians were astounded, and realizing 
that their case was desperate, they shipped off all their women and 
children to Carthage before Alexander’s new fleet had time to hem 
them in; yet they stil! hoped that the Great-King would come to 
their rescue, and they refused to consider surrender. Alexander 
was therefore obliged to proceed with the work of driving this 
great roadway through the water to their walls, in spite of ceaseless 
attacks made by the very resourceful enemy, and in defiance of 
storms and mountainous waves which often destroyed in a night 
the work of weeks. His tenacity of purpose in pushing on with 
this task, and, indeed, in prosecuting the siege month after month, 
is very remarkable ; and it indicates that an obstinate perseverance 
was a feature of his character. 

As the days went by, and winter passed into spring and spring 
into summer, his annoyance at the waste of time grew ever greater, 
and his doubts as to the utility of the mole must have worried him 
more and more. The work was now being carried on under a 
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storm of arrows and missiles from the battlements, and, indeed, it 
had become so difficult that, almost in despair, he sent his vessels to 
right and left to try to find some place at which he could undermine 
the walls by means of engines erected on the decks of his battleships. 
These ships, however, were prevented from coming close in under 
the ramparts by the jagged blocks of stone which the defenders 
had tumbled into the sea to act as 2 protecting “apron”; and 
Alexander therefore employed divers to attach ropes to these blocks 
so that the ships might drag them into deep water; but the Tyrian 
divers severed the ropes and cut the cables of the ships’ anchors, 
thus obliging the Macedonians to waste more time in forging 
chains which could not be cut. 

At last one day the Tyrian fleet made a sortie from their northern 
harbour, and, taking the ships from Cyprus by surprise as they lay 
moored and not fully manned, rammed and sank several of them ; 
but Alexander at once hurried aboard his flagship, and with his 
usual impetuosity attacked the enemy with the few vessels which 
were aly. for sea, and beat them back to their harbour, sinking or 
capturing a great part of the fleet. The victory put an end to the 
city’s naval hopes, but still there was no talk of surrender, and 
Alexander’s anger grew fiercer every day. He was now determined 
to destroy Tyre as he had destroyed Thebes; and he may well 
have been contemplating with satisfaction the transfer of al] her 
trade to the great Greek emporium which already he was hoping to 
establish in Egypt. 

The head of the mole was the scene of daily horrors which 
aroused an intensity of hatred and fury on either side. When 
the wind was favourable the Tyrians catapulted cart-loads of red- 
hot sand at the Macedonians, thereby enveloping them in fiery 
clouds which choked, blinded and scorched them almost as effectu- 
ally as modern gas. Fire-darts and red-hot pieces of iron were 
shot into the wooden towers, frequently setting them alight; and 
when at length but a few yards separated the mole from the walls 
the defenders dextrously flung fishnets down upon the workers and 
often hauled up a kicking man on to the ramparts where they cut 
his throat in full view of his gaping comrades. Grappling-irons 
and hooks fastened to long poles were also used for the same 
purpose ; and the open torture and murder of the men thus caught 
led to murderous retaliations, so that at times the city’s battlements 
and the besicgers’ towers which faced them were like rival shambles. 

At length under a deluge of every kind of missile the mole was 
completed, and the Macedonian battering-rams and siege-engines 
were able to be brought into service along more than two hundred 
feet of the walls’ face. It was now July and at long last the weary 
soldiers were able to retum to their military occupations after 
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these months of toi] as wood-cutters, quarrymen, catters, carriers, 
aad navvies. But the dreaded difficulties now presented them- 
selves, for, as has been said, the section of the wails to which the 
mole had given access had been so greatly heightened and 
strengthened with masonry that the rams could make no impression 
upon it; and Alexander’s worst fears were fully realized. This 
vast causeway which had taken so long to construct was quite 
useless except in so far as it might serve to keep the defenders 
concentrated at this point while assaults at other places were being 
prepared. 

‘The apron of tumbled blocks of stone had by now been cleared 
away from certain sections of the ramparts to north and south 
of the mole, and the besiegers’ ships were able to anchor close 
under the walls and to use their rams against the masonry, the men 
working them being protected by stout superstructures. By this 
means the walls were shaken in several places, and an actual breach 
was at last made near the southern harbour, at a point which I 
suppose Alexander had hammered with particular persistence 
because the palace of the King of Tyre was close behind it; but 
repeated attempts at an assault here were beaten off by the defenders, 
and it was only when, some days later, Alexander organized a 
grand attack simultaneously on all sides of the island that hopes 
of bringing the long siege to a successful end were able to be 
entertained, 

The spirits of the almost starving Tyrians were greatly depressed 
at this time by a rumour which spread through the city that their 
god was about to desert them, for somebody had seen him in a 
dream going over to Alexander ; and the priests therefore chained 
the statue of the deity to its pedestal, reproaching him bitterly for 
favouring their enemies. Signs and omens foretelling Alexander’s 
triumph, meanwhile, raised Macedonian spirits; and at last one 
day when ail was in readiness for the great assault, Alexander’s 
astrologer, Aristander, announced that the omens predicted the 
capture of the city before the close of the curreat month—the month 
of Hekatombaion which corresponded pretty neatly to our July. 
But this announcement aroused general laughter, because Aris- 
tander had apparently forgotten that that day was the thirtieth and 
last of the month. Alexander, however, ingeniously set matters 
to rights: he announced that seven days were to be struck out of 
the calendar, and that this particular day was to be regarded as 
the twenty-third and not the thirtieth of the month. 

I should like to offer the following explanation of this drastic 
action. For some time, it seems to me, he must have been con-~ 
sidering a reform of the calendar, and perhaps the adjustment of 
the Attic months to those of the Egyptians, In regulating the 
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calendar both Greek and Egyptian astronomers always noted with 
care every year the date of the heliacal rising of the dog-star Sirius, 
that is to say its annual reappearance on the eastern horizon before 
sunrise after its long invisibility ; and since this astronomical event 
took place in Alexander’s age at about the middle of July it is 
likely that any contemplated adjustment of the calendar would 
have been under particular discussion just at this time when the 
siege of Tyre was drawing to its close. 

But the date of the rising of Sirius moves forward at the rate 
of about seven days in a thousand years; and since the Egyptian 
astronomers were at this time calculating back to the beginning 
of what was called the “ epoch of Menophres,” that is to say back 
to 13t7 B.c.,! about a thousand years before, it seems to me that 
any adjustment of the calendar which Alexander might have had 
in mind would have involved the pushing back of the day of the 
month by just seven days. Thus his announcement of the altera- 
tion of the date from the thirtieth to the twenty-third of the month 
looks to me as though it were simply the opportune application of 
proposals for a calendar-reform which were then before him; but 
at any rate he thus gave Aristander and the army one week in which 
to prove the prophecy true, and in this way cleverly stimulated 
them for the final effort. 

On the day of the great assault Alexander divided his fleet into 
four squadrons, two of which were sent to attack the two harbours, 
and the third to move around the island, attacking wherever the 
defence seemed weak, many of the ships of this third squadron 
being furnished with battering-rams, catapults and other siege- 
engines. He himself led the fourth squadron to the breach in the 
wall near the royal palace, where, after a further battering of the 
masonry, he had arranged to throw gangways from the Eghting. 
towers on his ships across to the breach and to pour his best 
troops into the gap. The mole seems hardly to have been used : 
it was, in my opinion, a colossal failure. 

But no sooner had his trumpets sounded the attack, than Alex- 
ander, with his usual reckless bravery, dashed across the nearest 
gangway into the breach, although actually he had assigned the 
leadership of the attack to a certain Admetos. As it proved, 
however, his presence supplied the necessary stimulant to his men, 
for Admetos was quickly killed, and Alexander at once became 
the single and sublime focus of the battle, a dazzling demigod 
dealing death around him but himself bearing a charmed life. 
Once more his strength, his skill at arms and his almost incredible 
bravery carried him to victory. In one wild rush he and his fero- 
cious Companions broke into thecrowd of desperate men defending 

"See my History of the Pharaols, Vol, 1, p. 26. 
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the ruined wall, and slaughtered them in heaps. Then, shouting 
and yelling, the whole bloodthirsty pack of them leapt down into 
the city and made for the Sorel palace: 

Meanwhile, the Phoenician Cyprian fleets which had been 
sent to attack the two harbours had burst theit way through bats 
and booms, and, shattering the enemy ships, had accomplished a 
landing of Macedonian soldiers in both places, and these soon 
effected a junction with Alexander’s force. The Tyrians retired, 
fighting as they went, to the courtyard of the temple of the founder 
of their city, and here they made their last stand. King Azemilkos, 
most of the magistrates of the town, and certain envoys from 
Carthage, then took refuge in the temple of Hercules, and as Alex- 
ander had decreed that all who might seek sanctuary in that temple 
should go unmolested, since Hercules was his ancestor, these 
persons were given a free pardon; but in the streets and houses 
of the city a horrible massacre took place, some eight thousand 
Tyrians being killed. 

Diodorus and Curtius state that Alexander, being mad with 
anger and excitement, immediately marched two thousand of the 
survivors down to the edge of the sea—either in the harbour or 
on his causeway—and there hanged them, just as his father Philip 
had put to death the three thousand Phocian prisoners on the shores 
of the Gulf of Volo.!_ The remaining prisoners, to the number of 
thirty thousand, so it is said, were ultimately sold into slavery. 
Arrian gives the total Macedonian losses in killed during the whole 
seven months of the siege as four hundred ; but this was probably 
the official figure as reported in despatches sent home to Macedonia 
and did not take into account the casualties amongst the many 
troops not of Macedonian blood. 

On the following day Alexander paraded his army in the empty 
streets of the city, and conducted a magnificent religious ceremony 
at the temple of Hercules, offering mountainous sacrifices to this 
god and burning clouds of incense. The ships of the fleet passed 
in procession before him in the harbour below the temple, and the 
sacred barque of Hercules was brought out and towed along the 
lines, all the ships saluting it ; after which it was rededicated. ‘The 
battering-ram which had made the breach in the wall was dragged 
up into the temple and dedicated there as a thank-offering. Finally 
games and races were held in the courtyard of the temple, and in 
the evening a grand torchlight procession and much feasting closed 
the celebrations. 

The city, I may add, was afterwards destroyed except for the 
temples and such buildings as were necessary for the maintenance 
of the place as a Macedonian fortress and naval base. The great 
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mole became the permanent approach to this fortress, and gradually 
the sand accumulated beside it until it grew into a wide tongue of 
land which, with the site of the island-city, now forms the cape 
whereon the straggling modern town of Es Sar is built. 

It may have been at about this time, or shortly afterwards, that 
Barsine, whom Alexander had married about nine months ago, 
in the previous October or November, gave birth ro a son* ; for 
he called the boy Herakles (Hercules), and one may well suppose 
it to have been in honour of the god of Tyre, his ancestor, that 
he did so. This Hercules was put forward as a claimant to the 
throne in 310 B.c., some years after Alexander’s death, and one 
authority states that he was then fourteen years of age, but since 
another says that he was seventeen, I suppose it is just as likely 
that he was over twenty. The name, in any case, is very signi- 
ficant. Had Alexander regarded himself as primarily King of 
Macedonia he would probably have named this first-born son of his 
after onc of the great Macedonian kings—Karanos, Perdikkas, 
Amyntas, Philip or Alexander, for instance. In calling the child 
Hercules, however, he gave him a name which, having an almost 
universal application, befitted a future king of vastly wider realms. 
In Egypt Hercules was recognized as one of the great hero-gods * ; 
in Crete he was highly honoured ; in Phoenicia and Carthage he 
was identified with Melqarth; and even in far-off India he was 
said to be worshipped *; while throughout Greece and the Greek 
colonies overseas he was regarded as the divine son of Zeus. 
Bercules, indeed, was not a name to be carried by any ordinary 
mortal. 
Something of Alexander’s elation after his successes at Issus 
and Tyre is revealed in the conversations which were exchanged 
between him and the ambassadors of Darius who were received 
by him here at Tyre * whither they had come in the hopes of making 
terms satisfactory to both sides. The Great-King’s proposals were 
threefold: first, that Alexander should hand over the Queen- 
Mother, the Queen, and the royal children on payment of a ransom 
of ten thousand talents (some two and a half million pounds) ; 


+ Plutarch (Ewarenes) says: “ Alexandes’s first mistress in Asia was Barsine, 
daughter of Artabazos, by whom he had a son Hercules,” but he does not 
mention the date of the boy's birth. In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 
XLI, p. 18, Tarn fully discusses the subject of Barsine and her son with the 
object of proving that this Barsine was never Alexander's mistress or wife, 
and that the child was not his. I prefer to accept Plutarch, however, who 
bases hitoself on the usually sound Aristobulos. 

* See particularly Herodotus, II, 43, and Macrobius: Saturnaliorum, 1, 23. 

* Probably as Krishna. 

* Arrian says that they now came; but Diodorus says they came after 
Alexander's return from Egypt. 
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secondly, that Alexander should marry one of the daughters of 
Darius and should thus constitute himself his relative, friend, and 
ally ; and, thirdly, that Darius should give him as a kind of dowry 
all the Persian territory west of the Euphrates, by which, I suppose, 
‘was meant no more than Asia Minor and Syria, that is to say the 
countries already conquered. 

Alexander thereupon called a council of his generals and 
Companions, and placed these terms before them; and during the 
discussion which followed, the veteran general Parmenion made 
a speech in which he spoke of the hazards of a further struggle 
and declared that he for one would be delighted when the war 
was over, “If 1 were Alexander,” he said in conclusion, “I 
should accept.” ‘To this Alexander replied sharply, “If 1 were 
Parmenion, so should 1.” The Companions were evidently with the 
King in his desire to reject the terms ; and in the end the following 
reply was made to the Persian ambassadors. 

As to the ransom, Alexander said that he was not in need of 
the money, and, if he were, he would not wait to be given any 
particular sum but would take what he wanted from Dartus, since 
everything Darius possessed was his, Alexandet’s, by right of 
conquest. In regard to the marriage with the daughter of Darius, 
Alexander pointed out that he could marry her if he chose to do 
so without asking her father’s consent, and that therefore there 
‘was no point in bringing the subject forward. And as to the offer 
of tetritory, neither the countries in question nor any other part 
of the Persian empite now belonged to Darius: all was Alexandet’s, 
and he was not likely to accept a part in place of the whole. He 
then repeated what he had said before, that if Darius wished to 
be treated with generosity he should come to Alexander as a sup- 
pliant, in which case no reasonable request would be refused him. 

These fine words, of course, did not truly represent the situation. 
Alexander, certainly, had temporary possession of Asia Minor and 
Syria, and the Persian royal family was in his hands; but Darius 
was once more fitmly established upon his throne, and his vast 
dominions extended from the Euphrates eastwards to the borders 
of India and China. He was in command of millions of men, and 
could raise another army far greater than that which had been 
defeated at Issus ; and thus Alexander could not lay any real claim 
to the Persian Empire until he and Darius had again met in battle 
and the latter had been completely defeated. Meanwhile, Alex- 
ander’s immediate objective was Egypt—nothing could turn him 
from this his original purpose ; and thus Darius would have plenty 
of time in which to make his preparations. 

Alexander’s boastful claims were therefore somewhat premature, 
and indicate that he had to some extent lost his head. A wise 
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commander would not have told the Persians so plainly to prepare 
for a second battle and then have given them many months grace 
in which to do so; but Alexander had no doubts nor fears, for he 
believed himself to be invincible, and now, as his twenty-fourth 
birthday approached, he turned his face to the south, towards Egypt, 
the goal of his dreams, in the childlike faith that his father Zeus- 
Ammon would show him how to deai with Persia when the time 
came. 
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THE SIEGE OF GAZA AND THE ANNEXA- 
TION OF EGYPT 


(August, 332 ¥.C., t0 May, 331 B.C.) 


FTER leaving Tyre Alexander marched on along the coast of 

Sytia and Palestine down to Gaza, about a hundred and fifty 
miles to the south and close to the Egyptian frontier. In view of 
the fate of Tyre he did not suppose that there would be any further 
opposition to his progress towards Egypt ; and he must therefore 
have been surprised and infuriated when, on reaching Gaza at the end 
of August or early in September, he found that the Persian governor 
of the city, a cunuch named Batis, had shut the gates against him. 

Gaza was situated on the edge of the desert, a short distance 
back from the sea, and was perched upon a high, steep mound, the 
summit of which was encircled by Powerful ramparts enclosing 
the whole city, These samba were so lofty and the ground on 
which they were built sloped down at such a sharp angle from their 
base to the level of the plain that the place seemed to its inhabitants 
to be practically impregnable. Batis at any rate thought so; and, 
relying on his Persian and Arab troops and his full granaries, he 
seems to have believed that he could hold out for at least a year. 
By that time he hoped, I suppose, that Darius would have made 
an end of the Macedonian invasion, or that the Persian governor 
of Egypt, with an army of native Egyptian levies, would have come 
to his rescue. 

As soon as Alexander’s engineers had inspected the defences 
of Gaza they reported that battering-rams and other siege-engines 
could not yet be used, since the slope of the mound was too steep 
on all sides to permit of any heavy engines being either dragged 
up ot placed in position against the walls. It was therefore decided 
that a great ramp would have to be thrown up, that is to say, an 
ascending causeway curved around the mound and passing up to 
the level of the base of the walls, where a sort of terrace or platform 
would have to be constructed as an emplacement for the engines.* 

1 The passage in Arrian (IJ, xxv1) has been misunderstood, but its meaning 
is clear if we translate it thus :—“ He therefore decided to construct a ramp 
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In the marshy ground near the sea there was plenty of mud with 
which to make sun-dried mud-bricks to be used for the retaining 
walls of the ramp and the platform, and all around the city there 
was sand which could be carried up in baskets and poured in as 
a filling behind these mud walls. The work, however, would take 
time; and once more Alexander had to settle down to a long 
period of waiting, while the troops again toiled as navvies, carriers, 
and builders. But at least he had the satisfaction, this time, of 
knowing that these labours would not be useless, as those at the 
Tyrian mole had been; for it was clear that, once his battering- 
rams were in position, the ramparts would not be strong enough 
to survive for long. Moreover, it does not appear that the de- 
fenders of Gaza were so ingenious or so well-supplied with missiles 
as were those of Tyre ; and his men, working beneath their protect- 
ing roofs and screens, were never in danger of being overwhelmed 
from above. 

In a few weeks the task was accomplished, and the engines 
were able to be dragged up and placed in position; but at the 
religious ceremony which was being conducted as a preliminary 
to their use, a somewhat disconcerting omen was observed. While 
Alexander, crowned with a wreath of flowers, was officiating at 
the altar, a kite or some other large scavenger-bird, rising from 
the ground, let fall on to his head a pebble or piece of earth which 
had been adhering to something it had picked up with its claws ; 
but presently, alighting on one of the siege-engines, it became 
entangled in the ropes and was caught. At this Alexander, greatly 
awed, asked Aristander what omen was to be deduced from the 
occurrence, to which the ever-ready astrologer replied that the 
bird undoubtedly represented the city of Gaza, and that it would 
be captured shortly after its defenders had inflicted some sort of 
wound on Alexander. A day or two later the garrison made a 
desperate sortie with the object of destroying the sicge-engines ; 
whereupon Alexander dashed forward at the head of his pack, 
and was immediately struck by a bolt from a catapult which passed 
tight through his shield and breastplate and penetrated his shoulder. 
The wound, fortunately, was not very serious, and, in fact, he is 
said to have been very much pleased to have received it, for, 
according to Aristander’s prediction, its corollary was to be the 
capture of the city, 

Nevertheless, the ramp and platform had greatly to be increased 


(curving) right round the city, so that he might be able to bring his engines 
up to the walls (and place them) on the artificial platform which would be 
thrown up at that level.” Such upward-sloping ramps, made by stacking 
rubble and sand behind a retaining-wall of sun-dried bricks, were common 
features in Egyptian and Asiatic buildings. 
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in size, and stronger battering-rams had to be brought from Tyre, 
before the walls could be breached ; and the siege had lasted two 
whole months before a grand assault could be made. The defenders 
fought with the courage of desperation, and thrce times the Mace- 
donians failed to break through the ruins. Alexander, who had 
not fully recovered from his wound, appears to have directed 
these attacks but not to have taken part in them; and while he 
was standing, sword in hand, at the bottom of the mound—so 
Curtius tells us—an Arab officer was seen to climb out of the 
doomed city over the fallen wall, and come down the ramp making 
signs of surrender. Having reached the King without molestation, 
he knelt in front of him as though tendering his submission, but 
suddenly sprang at him with uplifted dagger. Alexander, how- 
evet, was quicker than any other man of his time in evading or 
striking a blow ; and, darting aside, he lopped the assassin’s hand 
off with a single cut, and then ran him through. 

His blood was up, and, forgetting his unhealed wound, he led 
the next assault in person; and though struck in the Jeg by a 
stone and thus prevented from being the first over the wall, his 
leadership supplied the necessary stimulant to victory, and soon 
he and his men were in the town. The defenders fought with the 
frenzy of despair, and were killed to a man: not one of them 
surrendered or tried to escape. The eunuch Batis, though covered 
with wounds and streaming with blood, defied Alexander to the 
Jast, and was only captured when he fell insensible. Alexander 
himself could hardly stand, and, at the end of the slaughter, had 
to be driven back to his camp in his chariot ; but suddenly, in the 
frenzy of his exultation, recalling how Achilles had dragged the 
body of Hector around the walls of Troy, ticd by the heels to his 
chariot, he ordered his men to strip the clothes from the unconscious 
and dying Batis and to hitch him in like manner to the chariot. 
He then drove around the mound of Gaza with his now dead 
enemy bumping after him, and so came back to his camp, while 
his soldiers looted the city and ravished the women. 

Curtius says that nearly ten thousand Persians and Arabs here 
met their death, and Arrian states that all the women and children 
were sold into slavery. Very large stores of myrrh and incense 
were found in the city, for Gaza was the clearing-house of the 
Arabian incense-trade ; and on inspecting the great heaps of this 
precious commodity Alexander recalled how once when he was a 
boy his tutor, Leonidas, had rebuked him for burning it too freely 
at the altar.2 With a grand gesture, therefore, he ordered a 


4 Curtius ; and also Dionysius of Halicarnassus : De Compositione Verborum, 
PP. 123-5, who quotes from the lost history of Hegesias. 
+ Chapter Three. 
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fabulous quantity to be sent home to Leonidas, and with it he 
wrote a letter saying: “We are sending you this abundance of 
myrrh and incense so that in future you may not be stingy to 
the gods.” 

At the same time he sent a great part of the loot from Tyre 
and Gaza to his mother Olympias, his sister Cleopatra, and many 
of his friends at home. Amongst the plunder was a very beautiful 
perfume-box of such fine workmanship that Alexander asked his 
Companions what thing they considered to be sufficiently important 
to be kept in it, since he did not consider precious perfumes to be 
a fitting possession for a soldier, so Pliny tells us. Various sugges- 
tions were made, but at length he told them that his most valuable 
possession was his copy of Homet’s Iliad, and that this should 
henceforth be kept in the casket. 

‘According to Josephus Alexander now paid a visit to Hiero- 
solyma, or Jerusalem as we now call it; but since no other ancient 
writer records the incident modern historians usually reject it. 
Yet there is nothing unlikely in the broad lines of the story ; and 
the statement of Curtius that at this time Alexander matched 
through several cities which had shown @ disposition not to submit 
might cover the visit, since Jerusalem was not a city of very out- 
standing importance in Alexander’s day. It was no more than 
fifty or sixty miles from Gaza, and there can be no doubt that his 
officers, if not he himself, went there to receive its submission. 

The account given by Josephus tells us that, while at Tyre, 
Alexander had sent a message to Jaddua, the High Priest at Jeru- 
salem, ordering him to send certain supplies for his army, but that 
Jaddua had declared his inability to Break his oath to Darius. 
Alexander therefore marched on Jerusalem immediately after the 
fall of Gaza, and when still some little distance from the city was 
met by the High Priest and a great crowd of other priests and 
citizens, unarmed and dressed in ceremonial robes as though 
taking part in some religious function. The conqueror was greatly 
impressed, and it is quite in keeping with his character and with 
his superstitious awe of the gods of every land, that he should 
have piously saluted the emblems of the Jewish deity, as Josephus 
declares that he did. To him Jehovah must have seemed to be a 
local form of Zeus ; and just as he had paid his respects to Diana 
of Ephesus, or to Hercules of Tyre, so now he may well have 
expressed a wish to offer sacrifices in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Parmenion, we are told, had expected him to punish the High 
Priest for his former loyalty to Darius, and asked Alexander why, 
on the contrary, he should have treated him with veneration, To 
this Alexander replied : “I was not paying respect to the man but 
to his god”; and, according to the story, he went on to say that 
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while he was at Dium in Macedonia before he set out on his expedi- 
tion he had dreamt of a meeting with just such a personage as this 
High Priest. He then entered Jerusalem and, under Jaddua’s 
direction, sacrificed to Jehovah, ‘after which he gave the Jews 
permission to live under their own laws and invited some of the 
soldiery to join him in his march into Egypt. 

But whether this visit to Jerusalem be fact or not, the middle 
of November found him ready to march from Gaza across the 
Egyptian frontier and through the desert to Pelusium, the important 
eastern fortress of Egypt, a hundred and forty miles away. He 
covered this distance in seven days, and at Pelusium found his 
fleet already anchored in the bay, for he had sent it on thither 
under the command of his friend Hephaestion. The remains of 
Pelusium lie to-day in the desert at a point some eighteen miles 
south-east of modern Port Said, and about twelve miles east of 
the Suez Canal; but in ancient times thete was a navigable branch 
of the Nile, now dried up, which ran close beside it down to the 
sea, From time immemorial any army invading Egypt from the 
east had first to reckon with this fortress ; but news of the fate of 
Tyre and Gaza had taken the heart out of the Persian authorities, 
and the acting governor, Mazakes, who had replaced the former 
governor killed at Issus, had given orders that Pelusium was not 
to resist, and shortly after Alexander’s arrival there the surrender 
of the whole country was tendered to him, and the gold in the 
treasury handed over. 

His and his army’s delight must have been extreme at the 

eaceful submission of vast and wealthy Egypt, whose southern 
Boundaries wete believed to be the Outer Ocean and the end of 
the world; and he must have seen in this happy conclusion of his 
present toils the mighty hand of Zeus-Ammon, All he had to do 
‘was to go in and take possession, and then to visit the oasis of Ammon 
at Siwa, the home of Ammon ; and since the Great-Kings of Persia 
for the last two hundred years had been regarded also as Pharaohs * 
of Egypt, he could now, even before visiting Siwa, call himself 
Pharaoh both by right of conquest and by inheritance. His mother 
Olympias had always assured him that Ammon of Siwa, Lord of 
Egypt, was his true father; and now he was about to claim his 
heritage. In this regard it is important to notice that so far he 
had not proclaimed himself king of any of the lands he had con- 
quered—Lydia or Caria, for example, or the city-kingdoms of 
Syria: it was only in Egypt that he wished to accept a throne, 
and thus we see again the importance of Egypt in his thoughts. 
Tt was indeed the goal of his crusade. 

1 Pharaoh” was the title of the Kings of Egypt, just as Mikado, for 
instance, is the title of the Emperors of Japan. 
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Let us understand the relationship of Egypt to the Greek 
states. The days when she was the most powerful country in 
the world were, of course, long past, and indeed, the last of the 
great conquering Pharaohs, Rameses the Second, had been dead 
nearly a thousand years. For some five hundred years the country 
had been definitely open to Greek traders, and as early as the 
eighth century B.c. a Greek trading-station had been established at 
Naukratis, in the western Delta, while already in the seventh 
century Greek mercenary soldiers were being employed by the 
Egyptians. In the middle of the sixth century Naukratis was 
handed over entirely to the Greeks, and Greek merchant-ships 
sailed up the Nile to it and down to the sea again in ever increasing 
numbers, while mose and more Greek troops were employed by 
succeeding Pharaohs. When Cyrus, the first Persian conqueror, 
overran Lydia and Ionia Egyptian troops fought on the Lydian 
and Greek side; and in the first Persian invasion of Egypt Greek 
mercenaries fought on the Egyptian side against their compatriots 
serving with the Persians. 

Meanwhile Greek philosophers came to Egypt to study in the 
schools of the Egyptians; and such men as Solon of Athens, 
Kleobulos of Lindos, Thales of Miletus, and Pythagoras of Samos, 
‘were amongst the many who did so and who afterwards spread the 
fame of the wisdom of Egypt. Gradually the Greeks came to 
believe that Egypt was the very home of philosophy, mysticism, 
music, sculpture, and the arts in general; and in the and 
fourth centuries great numbers of Greek students and men of 
learning resided for long periods in the country, the most notable 
being the philosophers Eudoxos and Plato. At the same time 
Greek merchants swarmed in Egypt, while Greek troops wete 
garrisoned in the cities. In 390 B.c. there were over twenty 
thousand Greek soldiers in the Egyptian Delta; and in 360 B.C. 
a Spartan army under their King Agesilaos helped the native 
Pharaoh against the Persians. 

The Greek merchants, students, soldiers, and travellers who 
during all these centuries visited or resided in Egypt, naturally 
carried home with them a great deal of Egyptian religious lore, 
and, as has already been said, numerous temples of Ammon sprang 
up in the cities of Greece, while his oracle at Siwa became in Greek. 
opinion one of the most famous interpreters of the will of heaven. 
Even at Athens a temple dedicated to Ammon was ceretnoniously 
opened in the year 333 B.c.—two years before the date with which 
we are dealing ; and it can hardly be doubted that there was such 
a shrine at Pella also. In Alexander’s youth the struggles of 
Egypt to shake off the Persian yoke had been the talk of Greece ; 

+ Xenophon: Cyropaedia, VIL, 1, 45. 
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and reports of the Persians’ contempt for Egyptian religion and 
their desecration of the temples of the gods of the Nile greatly 
shocked the Greek mind which for so many hundreds of years had 
learnt to regard the land of the Pharaohs with an awe and veneration 
ultimately transmitted right down to our own times. 

Thus when Egypt passed peacefully into Alexander’s hands he 
did not only regard himself as taking possession of a country 
bequeathed to him by Ammon, but as liberating from Oriental 
bondage a revered land already largely hellenized and now ripe 
for incorporation in the Hellenic empire he was creating. The 
report that he was mystically the son of Ammon, ordained by 
heaven to rule Egypt, had gone before him; and, indeed, the 
later story, given by Pseudo-Callisthencs, that he was the actual 
son and heir of the last native Pharaoh, Nectancbo the Second, 
may have already had some currency. Nectancbo who had 
reigned from 359 to 342 B.c., and had finally been driven into exile 
by the Persians and had never been heard of again, was said in 
this tale to have paid a visit to Macedonia in the year before Alex- 
ander’s birth, and to have used his knowledge of magic to such 
purpose that Olympias had received him into her bedchamber, 

elieving hin to be the god Ammon. Alexander, it was declared, 
was born of this union, and was thus the rightful Pharaoh; and 
Pseudo-Callisthenes need not have been merely romancing when 
he wrote that there was now much talk of the fulfilment of a 
prophecy made at the time of Nectanebo’s flight, which declared 
that the exiled Pharaoh would one day return, not as an old man, 
but in the strength of youth, and would drive out the Persians. 
But though this connection with Nectanebo was commonly 
accepted in later times, the story generally believed by the Egyptians 
in these days of Alexander’s triumphal entry into Egypt was the 
ome current in Macedonia and actually believed by Alexander, 
namely, that Olympias had been visited by Ammon himself and 
that he, Alexander, had thus been divinely conceived, being destined 
from the first to be Pharaoh and saviour of Egypt. 

The Egyptians were an intensely religious and mystical people, 
and their immediate acceptance of Alexander as their divinely 
appointed ruler, their deliverer from the hated Persians—their 
Messiah or Christos, so to say—only served to confirm his own 
mystical belief in his divine origin; and it must have been in a 
mood of extreme exaltation that he set out from Pelusium to 
march the hundred and twenty miles to Memphis, the ancient 
capital of Egypt, by the desert high road which came down into 
the Nile Valley at the city of Heliopolis (now a suburb of modern 
Cairo), a few miles from the east bank of the river neatly opposite 
Memphis. His fleet, meanwhile, was sent up the river to meet 
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him near Heliopolis; and thus in full force, naval and military, 
he crossed the Nile and made his state entry into Memphis, being 
received with wild enthusiasm by the Egyptian crowds who had 
come to loathe the very sight of a Persian. 

‘Two hundred years before this time the Persian Great-King 
Cambyses, when in Memphis, had committed an unpardonable act 
of sacrilege by killing the sacred bull Apis, or so the Egyptians 
of these later days believed; and it may have been with this 
incident in mind that Alexander on entering Memphis went 
almost at once to the temple of Apis, and there sacrificed to 
this sacred bull. Then in the magnificent temple of Ptah he 
made oblations to the other Egyptian gods; and, according to 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, he was there shown a statue of King Nectanebo 
the Second which he impulsively embraced. No doubt he went 
up, also, into the desert behind the city to worship at the shrines 
attached to the huge pyramids in which the carly Pharaohs were 
buried. 

Tt was of great political value to him to obtain the good-will 
of the priesthood, the most powerful factor in the country, by 
this veneration of all that was sacred to them; yet 1 do not think, 
as others do, that he was much influenced by such a consideration. 
He was qnite sincere, it seems to me, in his desire to worship at 
these Egyptian altars, and was far more concerned to have the 
gods themselves on his side than to have the priesthood. Ever 
since he was a child the mystery and sanctity of Egypt had been 
drummed into his head by his mother; and now his emotions 
were deeply stirred by this his first close contact with the service 
of the Egyptian gods. He was, as I have already explained, 
exceptionally god-conscious, mystical, and superstitious ; and here, 
in the very home of religion, he was confronted wherever he went 
by sacred ceremonial and divine worship in full operation, and 
surrounded by men to whom the idea that he himself was the son 
of a god was perfectly natural and credible. It may be, of course, 
that he “ played up ” to some extent, for in whatever situation he 
found himself he loved to take the centre of the stage and to win 
the applause of his audience, and here in Egypt that audience looked 
first for a display of ritualistic piety ; but if this be so it would 
seem that he soon lost himself in his réle, and enacted the part of 
the son of Ammon and earthly representative of the gods with a 
mystical conviction which was perfectly sincere. 

It is a question whether Pseudo-Callisthenes is right in stating * 
that he was actually crowned upon the throne of Ptah as sovereign 
of Egypt, for the other authorities do not mention it; but even 
though there may have been no actual coronation ceremony, he 


2 Pseudo-Callisthenes, I, 34. 
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was unquestionably accepted as legal Pharaoh and given the names 
and titles of an Egyptian monarch. Every Pharaoh was primarily 
“ Hawk-King ” of the ancient tribe of the Hawks, and as such 
was given a special name at his coronation; and the priests now 
named Alexander “The Hawk-King Hig-gennx,” which means 
“ Prince of Victory.” Likewise each Pharaoh received a special 
name as “ Reed-King ” and “ Hornet-King,” the reed being the 
symbol of Upper Egypt, and a hornet the symbol of Lower Egypt ; 
and Alexander was now designated “ Reed-King and Hornet-King 
Meri-Ammon-sotep-en-Re,” meaning “ Beloved of Ammon, Chosen of 
the Sun-god.” Again, every Pharach was given the title “ Son 
of the Sun-god,” this being used with his personal name; and 
thus Alexander was called “Son of the Sun-god, Alexandros.” 
Other Pharaonic titles were also given him, such as “ Lord of the 
Two Lands,” and “ Lord of Ascensions ”; and, like all Pharaohs, 
he was accepted as divine, was enrolled amongst the immortals, 
and was described as “‘ endowed with eternal life, like the Sun-god, 
for ever and ever.” 

These names and titles, written in hieroglyphs, are found in 
Egyptian inscriptions of this age, and show without question that 
he was not only accepted as Pharaoh but was proclaimed and 
registered as such with traditional legal procedure, and undoubtedly 
with his consent and approval. In the temple-sculptures of the 
next few years he is represented wearing the ancient crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt and with the royal cobra at his forehead ; 
but this does not prove that he was ever robed and crowned as a 
Pharaoh in actuality. Arrian states that here at Memphis he 
celebrated a great gymnastic and musical contest in the Greek style, 
and that celebrated Greek athletes, musicians, and actors—who had 
apparently followed the army during the last few months—took 
part in it; and thus it would seem that he had no intention of 
appearing otherwise than as a Greek. Yet the Greeks, as 1 have 
already pointed out, were so well-known in Egypt, and their 
manners for so long had been aped by Egyptian society, that there 
was nothing offensive to the native mind in being a Greek. The 
very clean and carefully shaven Egyptian man, of course, regarded 
a bearded and sweating Greek soldier as rather a barbarian; but 
Alexander, with his clean-shaven face, was more like onc of 
themselves. 

After staying some days or weeks at Memphis he moved on 
down the western branch of the Nile to the important sea-port of 
Kanopos (Canopus) at the western corner of the Egyptian Delta, 
whence he made a tour of Lake Marcotis, the modern Lake Maritit, 
an extensive lagoon separated from the sea by a strip of rock and 
sand rather less than a mile wide. It would seem that for long 
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he had had in mind the founding of a great Greek city on the 
Egyptian coast, and that ever since the destruction of Tyre he had 
hoped to make the new sea-port not only the emporium of Greek 
trade in Egypt but the most important trading-centre in the south- 
eastern Mediterranean, and this sandy strip between the lake and 
the sea, twenty miles west of Kanopos, had been mentioned to 
him as the most suitable site for the proposed city, because it was 
separated from native Egypt by this area of water and at the same 
time was connected with Memphis and the other great Egyptian 
cities by more than one branch of the Nile which flowed from the 
main river into the lake. Moreover, it was not many miles below 
Naukratis, the chief Greck trading-centre in Egypt. 

There was an island named Pharos, which rose out of the sea 
about a thousand yards off this narrow ribbon of sandy coast, and 
to this Alexander’s attention was directed, for it suggested the 
island-site on which Tyre had been built, and he knew to his cost 
how impregnable such an island could be made. Moreover, his 
beloved Homer had referred + to this very island in a line which 
remained in his memory, and which in a dream he had fancied 
that the poet himself had quoted to him. Pharos, however, was 
not large enough for a city of the dimensions he had visualized, 
and he therefore decided to choose for the site the thin strip of 
coast behind it, so that the island should serve as the breakwater 
between the city’s harbour and the open sea, while there would be 
a second harbour on the Jake behind, down to which the river- 
vessels might bring their cargoes from the interior of Egypt. 

‘The site was partly occupied by an old Egyptian military post, 
Rhakotis by name,? and some scattered villages *; and in view of 
the fact that the Egyptian goddess Isis {identified with Aphrodite) 
became the patroness of the new city, it may perhaps be supposed 
that she was the particular deity of these earlier occupants of the 
site A temple in her honour situated on the island of Pharos 
appears to have been part of the original plan of the city; but 
Pharos was otherwise left untouched for the moment, though 
‘Alexander, remembering Tyre, may have had in mind the later 
mole which joined the island to the mainland and separated the 
harbour into two parts. There was a rocky promontory pro- 
jecting out from the coast opposite the east end of the island, and 
here he decided to place the royal palace—the Lochias—which he 
hoped to occupy from time to time in the years to come. From 
this palace across to the harbour on the lagoon he planned a wide 
street running from north to south; and crossing it from east to 
west there was to be another great thoroughfare, more than two 

) Odyssey, TV, 355. * Strabo, XVII, 1, 6. * Pscudo-Callisthenes, 

* Serapis, afterwards the chief god of Alexandria, was introduced later. 
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miles long, and a hundred feet wide, to be known as the Street 
of Canopus, running the whole length of the city, the buildings 
on either side being faced with colonnades to provide shady walks 
for pedestrians, 

Between the seashore and the Street of Canopus in the middle 
section of the city he chose sites for a forum, a temple to Poseidon 
(Neptune), a theatre, a public library, a university, and so forth; 
and on the other side of this street he planned a gymnasium, the 
courts of justice, and other great buildings, 

The whole city was to be surrounded by walls, and was to be 
divided up into blocks, with the lesser streets all running parallel 
with or at right-angles to the main street, as in most modern Amer- 
ican cities. “The city was to be named Alexandria in honour of 
its founder, and, though primarily a Macedonian colony, was con- 
ceived as a great cosmopolitan centre. The western end, where 
Rhakotis stood, was to be the Egyptian quarter ; the middle section 
was to be a purely Macedonian and Greek area; and the eastern 
part was, I think, to be a Phoenician and Syrian quarter, but was 
ultimately colonized mainly by Jews. 

Thus Alexandria was founded, and I have referred to it in some 
detail because it was destined to become the most lasting memorial 
left by the Macedonian conqueror as a legacy to the world. The 
work was placed in the hands of the great Macedonian architect 
Deinokrates, who was brought from Ephesus where he was build- 
ing the new temple of Diana ; and as this man’s idees were often 
fantastic in their grandeur, the new city may well have revealed 
from the first its future splendour. Here Alexander’s body lay 
entombed throughout the coming centuries, while the place be- 
came the chief centre of Hellenic culeurc, outstripping even Athens 
as a home of Greek intellectuality. All and more than Alexander 
had hoped for it was realized; and even to-day it remains the 
cosmopolitan centre of the south-eastern Mediterranean, peopled 
now, as then, by Greeks, Syrians, Jers, Egyptians, and many 
others. i 
Having marked out the city’s lines,’ and having put the builders 
to work,! Alexander set out upon that long-anticipated journey 
to the Oasis of Siwa which, in my opinion, he had regarded from 
the first as the culminating point of the task he had set himself. 
To him the shrine of Ammon, deep in the desert, was a place the 
mystery and sanctity of which were/ awe-inspiring ; and he did not 
doubt for a moment that the oracle was indeed the voice of the 
god and that what he should hear there would be the truth. 
According to legends in whichy he firmly believed, Perseus and 

1 Arrian and Plutarch indicate that: the work was begun before Alexander 
went to Siwa. 
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Hercules, from both of whom the royal line of Macedonia was 

descended, had each visited Siwa. Lysander, the great Spartan 

general, the first of the Greeks since legendary times to be regarded 

as a god on earth, had gone there some seventy yeats before 

Alexander’s day to learn the will of Ammon; Kimon, son of 
. Miltiades, victor at Marathon, had sent his agents there to con- 
ysult the oracle; and many another Greek had made the difficult 
prourney. 

For centuries the Siwa oracle had been regarded by the Greeks 
tas one of the leading authorities, so to speak, on Greek affairs, 
yranking with Delphi and Dodona, as Aristophanes indicates in his 
HWirds ; and Alexander, believing himself to be the son of the oracular 
g-od himself, had determined ‘Eom the outset of his campaign to 
Tex nothing stand in the way of his visit to the oasis so that he 
miight be told by the divine oracle the true story of his origin and 
migzht learn what the future held for him. It is invariably sup- 
posted that his visit to Siwa was accidental or due to a sudden 
il ©; but I have attempted to show, in the foregoing pages, 
thal on the contrary it was the goal which he had always set 
bef sre him, 

‘From the site of Alexandria he marched along the desert sea- 
coas't to the port of Paraitonion (Paractonium), a hundred and 
fort’ miles to the west, near the western limit of Egyptian territory. 
He ‘aad long since announced his intention of making this journey, 
and fhe was \here met by ambassadors from Cyrene, the powerful 
Greek coloniy, already three hundred years old, which dominated 
the Libyan tribes who were the western neighbours of the 
Egyptians. “hese ambassadors had brought him vatious gifts 
including thrée hundred horses, several chariots, and a golden 
crown for himself; and they had been instructed to offer him 
their friendship and allegiance, by which act they extended his 
sway right along the North African coast-praeticaiiy as far as the 
territory controlled hy Czsthavar Ajexander had recently received 
news that the Persian fleet A ad dwin dled away, and that its admiral, 
Pharnabazos, was in flight ; ‘and thus he now had possession of 
the entire eastern half of t.° Mediterranean and its coasts, 
could feel that the military ta... hich he had set himself on leaving 
Macedonia was indeed accom, ji o0g. 

He now turned southward | march across the desert to the 
oasis itself, about a hundred d eighty miles inland—an eight or 
nine days’ journey on foot (anh; so far as we know there were no 
camels then in use in Egypt ‘Pune adjoining deserts). It was 
about the end of January or rot 1 B.c.), and 

ne ddle of February (331 B.C.), a 
weather-conditions were as perfec. 4. they could be, the days being 
warm and sunny and the nights, refreshingly chilly; but at this 
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time of year a south wind occasionally blows and is liable to throw 
up a great deal of sand and dust which sometimes obliterates the 
caravan-tracks. Alexander was unlucky enough to encounter one 
of these sandstorms, and his guides are said to have Jost their way 
when nearing their destination; but observation of the direction 
in which the birds flew home in the evening revealed the probable 
position of the oasis. 

Once, also, they ran short of water, but a timely rainstorm 
saved them from the sufferings of thirst. The journey, in fact, 
was one of considerable danger, for the road was not very fre- 
quently used and the wells were far apart; but Alexander was in 
an ecstatic mental condition resembling that of a devout pilgrim 
travelling to a sacred shrine, or an ancient knight in search of the 
Holy Grail, and he felt himself to be under divine protection. 
Thus, the birds which gave him his direction were believed by 
him to be the agents of Ammon sent out to lead him to his destin- 
ation ; the showers which fell to quench his thirst were the bounty 
of this god who in his aspect as Min-Ammon and Zeus-Naios was 
a deity of the rain; and when, one day, he observed two desert- 
snakes gliding away to safety along the track ahead, hissing as they 
went, he recognized them as supernatural creatures, apparently 
identifying them as Thermuthis and Psois, the two serpent-gods 
much revered by the Egyptians. 

At last he arrived at the oasis, an area of some ten square miles, 
thickly grown with palms, olives and other trees, and watered by 
numerous wells and springs, amongst which was one having the 
miraculous property of bein; cold by day and warm by night— 
a peculiarity adequately explained by the fact that it has to-day 
a uniform temperature of about seventy-four degrees Fahrenheit 
and thus feels cold to the touch during the heat of the day and 
quite warm on a cold winter’s night. Alexander is described by 
Arrian as being filled with awe and wonder at the strangeness and 
sanctity of this luxuriant oasis in the midst of the appalling desert 
wastes, and when he came to the weird little temple amongst the 
trees and was met by the venerable priests of Ammon he must 
have been quite prepared to accept the pronouncement of the 
oracle without any regard for the fact that his coming had been 
announced weeks ago and that the priests had been well primed 
in what they were to say. Nobody can study Alexander’s life 
without realizing that he was the fair game of any professor of 
mumbo-jumbo, and for that reason I do not regard him now as 
indulging in any political playacting. I think he was as honest 
a believer in the oracle as any man had ever been who had visited 
it before him; and I may add that the priests who delivered the 
oracle were probably no less honest in their belief that all they said 
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—whether they had been instructed to say it or said it spontaneously 
—was inspired by their god. 

Alexander was led into the sanctuary alone, and there beheld 
a ceremonial ark or boat in which stood the image of Ammon, 
and pethaps also a sacred meteorite studded with semi-precious 
stones. This boat, which was coated with gold-foil, was of port- 
able size, and presently it was lifted by two carrying-poles onto 
the shoulders of the priests so that the god might come forward 
to greet the royal visitor. The chief priest then bade Alexander 
welcome in the name of his father, Ammon, and thereupon the 
image was made to tip forward slightly, so that it should appear 
to bow. Alexander, I suppose, bowed in return, and at once 
asked whether Ammon would bestow upon him the lordship of 
the world, to which the priest replied that he certainly would, 
and again the image bowed. 

Alexander then put a test question. He asked whether all 
those concerned in the murder of his father—meaning Philip— 
had becn punished; and to this the priest replied: “‘ Express 
yourself more exactly, for no mortal can kill your father; but 
all the murderers of Pdilip have been punished.” The priest 
then went on to explain that Ammon was indeed Alexander’s 
true father, that the young King’s victorious career was good 
proof of the fact, and that he would continue to be victorious 
in the years to come. Philip, it was definitely stated, was not 
his father. 

Plutarch mentions that in a letter written afterwards to his 
mother Olympias, Alexander added that there were also some 
secret answers given by the oracle to his questions, but that he 
would communicate these to her on his return home. After the 
King had left the temple some of his staff asked the oracle if they 
were to pay Alexander divine honours; and to this, of course, 
the reply was in the affirmative, for no Egyptian priest would 
ever have dreamed of denying the divinity of one who had been 
proclaimed Pharaoh. All Pharaohs were gods; and Alexander 
was more than a Pharaoh: he was the acknowledged son of 
Ammon. 

It may be supposed that he did not stay more than a few days 
in the oasis. There was a direct road eastwards across the desert 
to Memphis; but this was a journey of some three hundred and 
fifty miles, and it seems more probable that he returned by the 
way he came,? partly because he would thus be more quickly back 
within reach of the outer world, and partly because he must have 

» Curtius, IV, 7. 

* Arrian states that Aristobulos says he returned by the same route, but 
that Prolemy says he took the direct route to Memphis. 
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been anxious to see how the laying out of his new city, Alexandria, 
was progressing. At any rate he appears to have been back on 
the new city’s site soon after the middle of March; for in later 
times the anniversary of the foundation of Alexandria was always 
held on the twenty-fifth day of the fifth month of the Egyptian 
year, the month called Tybi, and in Alexander’s time that date 
corresponded to our March 3oth,! which indicates that that was 
the actual day on which the original ceremony took place—and 
it is unlikely that he himself would have failed to be present. 

It was probably while he was here that he received a letter 
from one of his intimate friends, Philotas, the son of the veteran 
general, Parmenion, both of whom had apparently remained at 
Memphis. In this letter, which is quoted by Curtius, Philotas 
congratulated Alexander on having been received into the number 
of the gods, but added the bitter comment that he pitied those 
who were to be ruled by a king who was more than a man. Alex- 
ander, it may be supposed, was deeply offended by this remark, 
and, as we shall see in the sequel, it would seem that he never for- 
gave Philotas. It must have made him wonder what attitude he 
ought to adopt to his Macedonian friends and soldiers in regard to 
his divinity. The Greeks of Greece were more easy to handle, 
for there was nothing startling to the Greek mind in the idea that 
a man could be more than mortal: Lysander had been a fairly 
fecent case in point; Klearchos of Herakleia had not long ago 
otdered his subjects to adore him as son of Zeus; and a few years 
later another instance, which reveals the Greek attitude to such 
matters, was provided by the deification of Demetrios Poliorketes ; 
while Isokrates had once written to King Philip that if he were 
to defeat the Persians he would certainly fs regatded as a god by 
the Greeks. But the Macedonians were not so free in their fancies, 
and Plutarch secms to interpret the situation correctly when he 
says that Alexander, after his return from Siwa, behaved very 
haughtily towards foreigners, as if he were quite certain of his 
divine origin, but made less show of his divinity to his own people, 
though in a letter to the Athenians he referred to Philip as one 
“who in the past was called my father.” 

I may mention here that not long after this Alexander’s divine 
parentage was also announced by the oracle of Apollo at Branchidae 
in Asia Minor and by that of Erythraea.? Arrian ® makes it quite 
clear that Alexander himself was convinced that his father was 


1 See the Knobel-Petrie tables is: Historical Studies (British School of Axchaeo- 
logy in Egypt). Diodoras, Justin, and Curtius say that the city was founded 
after the return from Siwa. 

* Strabo, XVII, 814. 

* Artian, HI, m1. 
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Zeus-Ammon ; and it was at this time or soon after that he assumed. 
the two ram’s horns which were characteristic of that god. He 
wore them attached to the fillet around his head, so that they 
appeared to be growing from amidst his golden hair, just above 
his cars ; and for centuries after his time he was spoken of through- 
out the Orient as “ The Two-Horned.” 

Early in April he returned to Memphis, and here he delighted 
his new subjects by placing Upper and Lower Egypt under the 
joint control of two native Egyptians, Peteésis } and Doloaspis ; 
but the appointment of Kleomenes, a Greek of Naukratis, to be 
the Minister of Finance, can hardly have been popular. He decided 
to leave a permanent garrison in Memphis and at Pelusium, and a 
few troops were ordered up to Aswan, near the First Cataract of 
the Nile, whither also he sent certain prisoners of war from the 
Aegean who had been brought to him in Egypt by the naval force 
which had finally dispersed the Persian flect. Other of these 
Aegean prisoners were sent back to be dealt with by their own 

eople. 

is The Greeks at home were now, of course, displaying far more 
interest in Alexander’s expedition than they had shown at its out- 
set, and there was a fairly general desire amongst the Greck states 
to be identified with it. The Spartans, however, remained im- 
placably hostile, and were looking for an opportunity to attack 
Macedonia; but elsewhere the recruiting of reinforcements to be 
sent out to Alexander was a much easier task than it had been 
before, and, in fact, several hundred new recruits from Greece 
reached him here in Egypt. Various Greek deputations also 
arrived asking for this or that; and Alexander is said to have 
shown his good-will to them all. Obviously he was very happy 
that Greece was at last beginning to realize the epoch-making 
nature of his conquests, and he looked forward to the day when 
they would see as clearly as he did himself that his victorious pro- 
gress from Macedonia right round to Egypt was proof enough 
that he was more than human. 

He was eager that all the world should recognize that he was 
carrying out the will of heaven, and, in creating a union of peoples, 
was performing the superhuman task for the accomplishment of 
which he had been divinely begotten. In the past his friends 
had sometimes smiled at his piety, his comparative continence, 
and his general attitude of superiority; but now he hoped that 
they would understand how impossible it would have been for 
ae to behave as others did, since he was not wholly of their mortal 
clay. 

Something said to him by an Egyptian philosopher named 

+ Petedsis, however, presently retired. 
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Psammon had made a great impression upon him, so Plutarch 
tells us. All men, Psammon had remarked, are ruled by the deity, 
because the power to rule is in itself divine. That was what Alex- 
ander had always felt: from boyhood he had had supreme confi- 
dence in his power to lead and to rule, and he knew now that that 
was the token of his divinity. In discussing the nature of the 
divine, Plutarch notes, he had sometimes said: “God is the com- 
mon Father of us all, but in a particular sense he is the Father of 
the best of us”; but to-day he felt that he could carry the thought 
to its logical conclusion and, to those who disbelieved in his divine 
parentage, could say that the deity was in a unique sense Ais Father 
if only because what he had accomplished was unique. In this, 
too, he had the support of Aristotle who, in his Politics, stated that 
any man incompatably superior to other men in ability ought to 
be regarded as “‘a god among men.” 

There was nothing particularly unbalanced or even vain in his 
belief that he was divine—it was the least of his eccentricities ; 
and the pages which historians have devoted to explaining away 
his claim to divinity as a piece of policy or as a temporary aber- 
ration, are so much waste Pap Ee. Such excuses for him are an 
anachronism. His modern biographers, holding that exalted 
opinion of the divine nature which monotheistic thought has en- 
gendered, have felt that a man of Alexander’s intelligence could 
not have been so arrogant as to believe himself to be divine; but 
in the polytheistic days in which he lived the gods were not so 
far removed above the human orbit of achievement, and to be a 
god on earth was not much more than to excel in earthly greatness, 
as Aristotle had said. Priests and prophets of the highest in- 
telligence have ever belicved themsclves to be divinely inspired ; 
and in an age when the gods were thought not infrequently to 
beget sons by mortal women the distinction between being inspired 
and being begotten by a god was slight indecd. 

Perseus, whom Alexander reckoned as one of his ancestors, 
was the son of Zeus by a mortal princess named Danae ; Hercules, 
also one of his forefathers, was the son of Zeus by Alkmene, grand- 
daughter of Perseus ; and Achilles, yet another ancestor, was the 
grandson of the god Nereus. The philosopher Plato, Aristotle’s 
teacher, was believed to have been born of the union of his virgin 
mother with a god!; Cyrus, the first of the Persian conquerors, 
was the son of a similar union, according to popular belicf; and 
Zoroaster, the founder of the Persian religion, was miraculously 
conceived in the same manner. Even in later and more enlightened 
times Julius Caesar was stated by Asklepiades to have been the 
son of Apollo; Apollonius of Tyana was said to have been born 

4 Diogenes Laertius, HI, 1. 
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of the union of his mother with a god; and the wide acceptance 
of the similar belief in the case of Jesus Christ, the contemporary 
of Apollonius, indicates the readiness with which the ancient mind 
responded to this idea. Tertullian, as I have already remarked, 
states that Mary, the mortal mother of Jesus, was impregnated by 
God through her eat, an old belief referred to by Plutarch in his 
work on Isis and Osiris in connection with other divine con- 
ceptions ; and the same author mentions the common belief that 
women might conceive at the very approach of a god. But Alex- 
ander had the definite statement of his mother, Olympias, that 
Ammon had actually come to her in the form of a serpent; and 
Philip had called him a bastard and no son of his. Ever since 
he was a boy he had heard this talk about his mysterious origin 
and he could never forget that Philip had consulted the oracle of 
Delphi on the subject and had been told to pay particular respect 
to Ammon. 

Thus there was nothing outrageous or even particularly extra- 
ordinary in the young man’s conviction that Olympias had not 
lied, and that the oracle of Siwa had spoken truly ; and this cer- 
tainty was made more certain by the definite fact of the over- 
whelming success of his leadership, and by the remembrance of 
his miraculous escapes from death in battle, combined with his 
continual consciousness that he was different from other men and, 
indeed, was only understood by one man, his beloved Hephaestion. 
Alexander seni his divinity as a matter of course ; and if there 
was ever any thought of policy in his mind in this connection it 
was displayed not in proclaiming his godhead so as to impress 
his subjects but in anabing light of it sometimes so that he might 
not lose touch with his hard-headed Macedonians. 

Here at Memphis he now celebrated his triumphs once more 
with Greek games and contests; and in the presence of all his 
available troops, fully armed, he performed a grand sacrifice to 
Zeus-Ammon. Unfortunately a son of his old general, Parmenion, 
named Hector, was drowned while swimming in the river; but 
‘Alexander gave him a grand funeral which was the occasion of 
further military display, He then ordered the construction of a 
bridge across the Nile; he made arrangements to send a scientific 
expedition up the river to study the cause of the annual floods ; 
and he put various works in hand in different parts of the country, 
including the re-building of the sanctuary of Ammon in what is 
now known as the Temple of Luxor. On the walls he caused 
himself to be represented in sculpture, dressed as a Pharaoh, stand- 
ing in the presence of the old gods of Egypt; and the dedicatory 
inscription, which can still be seen, stated that he had made this 

? Tertullian : polio XXI. 
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sanctuary “as a memorial to his father Ammon, in white stone 
with doors of acacia-wood inlaid with gold.” 

T think it must have been while he was in Egypt that he received 
news that Darius had gathered another and far greater army and 
was once more on the march—news which made him decide imme- 
diately to invade Mesopotamia. His jetter to Olympias after his 
visit to Siwa had indicated that he had then intended to return to 
Macedonia, and perhaps to deal with recalcitrant Sparta, before 
giving his attention to affairs beyond the Euphrates; and as he 
had already marched his men over four thousand miles since leaving 
Pella, and had now been away for three years, it was only to be 
expected that he would wish to turn homewatds. But the sur- 
prising recovery of Darius obliged him to go eastwards at once. 
He could not return home and Jeave his conquests under the 
menace of another Persian advance. The territory now in his 
control covered the whole sweep of the Mediterranean countries 
from Greece right round to North Africa, and included Thrace, 
Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Galatia, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, northern Arabia, Egypt and 
Gree and also the Aegean Islands, Rhodes, Cyprus, and part 
of Crete. From the Danube to the Nile, from the Adriatic to 
the Euphrates—all was his; but the news of the vast preparations 
of Darius for a further trial of strength had made him realize that 
he must fight and win yet one more battle, and secure the whole 
length of the Euphrates and the Tigris right down to Babylon and 
Susa, before his possession of these many lands could be made 
secure and permanent or his dream of a Hellenic Empire be realized, 

He had no fears, for both Delphi and Siwa had told him he 
was invincible. Nor did he anticipate any reluctance on the part 
of his army to follow him into the fabulous Orient, for the loot 
would be enormous and the acquiring of riches was really all that 
his soldiers cared about. Whether as god or hero he had the 
admiration and devotion of his men; and his dare-devil brigade of 
the Companions was satisfied to regard him as 2 dashing and 
dazzling leader who, if somewhat difficult and enigmatic in char- 
acter, held the keys of their El Dorado and was infinitely generous 
in his distribution of its gold. 

It must have been at the end of April or in early May, 331 3.c., 
that he set out from Memphis on the return journey to Syria, the 
base of operations against the Persians ; but little he dreamed that 
the remaining years of his life would be spent in marching to and 
fro throughout the dominions of the Great-King, secking for that 
evet-receding world’s end in the cast and south where his 
boundaries might safely be set before he could turn to the con- 

1 Weigall: Guide to she Antiquities of Upper Egypt, p. 76. 
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quest of Italy, Gaul, Spain, Carthage, and all the West and North, 
and thus become lord of the whole earth. At this stage I do not 
think that he realized how far his ambitions would lead him: he 
was setting out to overthrow Darius and to make the Euphrates 
Valley and the Valley of the Tigris his eastern frontier, and no 
doubt he expected to be back in Macedonia within a year or 
two. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE INVASION OF MESOPOTAMIA, 
BABYLONIA, AND SUSITANA 


(May to November, 331 3.0.) 


LEX ANDER’S march from Memphis back to Tyre, a distance 

of about four hundred miles, must have occupied the best 
part of a month, and he probably arrived at the latter place at the 
end of May, 331 3.c., being met there by his feet which had sailed 
across from Egypt. Here also he found awaiting him a deputation 
from Athens which had sailed across the sea in the state trireme 
named the Paralos—one of the two sacred vessels used by the 
Athenians for very special missions. The deputation presented 
him with a golden crown in honour of his victories, and again 
made the request that the Athenian prisoners enslaved after the 
battle of the Granicus might be released. 

Alexander, it will be recalled, had promised that he would 
reconsider the case of these men at the conclusion of his campaign ; 
and since the annexation of Egypt had, ia fact, concluded his 
original scheme of conquest, he now granted the Athenians their 
request. It was widely believed 1 that the old orator Demosthenes 
had sent by this ship a letter to Alexander asking pardon for his 
former hostility ; and though the fact may be doubted, the rumour 
itself indicates that Athens was indeed anxious now to be on good 
terms with the conqueror who, on his part, had always shown his 
eagerness to be acclaimed by that centre of Greek culture. Alexan- 
der, even at the height of his greatness, could never tise above his 
youthful veneration of Athenian intellectuality, nor rid his mind 
of the uncomfortable realization that his warlike Macedonians, 
many of whom could not speak a word of Greek, were not up to 
the Greek standard of culture as exemplified by Athens ; and, like 
Philip before him, he was always absurdly delighted when the 
Athenians patted him on the back. 

Tt was perhaps under the urge of this love of paying court 
to the intelligentsia of Greece that he now celebrated a grand 
festival of Greek plays and lyric dances. Nikokreon, King of 

1 Aeschines: Against Ctesiphom, p. $50. 
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Salamis in Cyprus, who was here with his ships, happened to have 
in his train the famous Corinthian actor Thessalos, the same whom 
‘Alexander had used as his messenger to Caria, five years previously ? ; 
and another celebrated actor, Athenodoros, was likewise in the 
suite of Pasikrates, King of Soli in Cyprus, who had with him also 
a whole dramatic chorus. The two actors and their colleagues 
now performed a number of Athenian tragedies, here in the ruins 
of Tyre; and at these Alexander was an enthusiastic spectator. 
He was, in fact, so enthralled by the performances of his old friend 
Thessalos that when the dramatic critics voted Athenodoros to be 
the better of the two, he cried out that he would rather have lost 
part of his empire than have heard this verdict; but, at the same 
time, when he was told that Athenodoros had been fined by the 
Athenians for having been absent from the Dionysia, or festival 
of Dionysos, whereat plays were always performed, he paid the 
fine for him. Another actor, a comedian named Lykon, seeing 
how the audience was enjoying his performance, had the hardihood 
after this to introduce some lines into his part suggesting that 
Alexander, who was notoriously unamused by comedians, should 
make him a present of ten talents*; and to his astonishment 
Alexander laughingly ordered the money to be given to him. 
lt may have been on this occasion that a certain Greek exclaimed 
that it was ridiculous that a buffoon should be rewarded, adding, 
when Alexander asked him what he meant, “It is really most 
annoying to see how ail you sons of Zeus like to have your flatterers 
and jesters about you: Hercules, for instance, with his Kerkopes, 
and Dionysos with his Sileni”’—a remark which Plutarch quotes 
as in itself an instance of clever flattery.* 

Games, races, and musical contests were also held, and a grand 
religious ceremony in honour of Hercules was celebrated, after 
which great processions and military parades took place. Before 
setting out from Macedonia at the beginning of his campaign, 
Alexander, it will be remembered, had held a somewhat similar 
festival at Dium; and these present festivities were the send-off 
for the army on its new expedition—the invasion of Mesopotamia, 
The troops, it would seem, were eager to make an end of Darius, 
for the promise of enormous loot had inflamed their imagination, 
and they were certain that Alexander would lead them to victory 
once more. They had not fought a battle since the taking of 
Gaza, seven or eight months ago; and they must have been all 
the more ready to enrich themselves after the tantalizing experience 
of having to restrain their rapacity in peaceful and friendly Egypt. 

4 Chapter Six. 3 Two or three thousand pounds. 

*Plutarch: Moralic. The Kerkopes were the droll fellows who played 
pranks upon Hercules. The Sifeai were satyrs. 
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Plutarch tells us that since the battle of Issus the Macedonian officers 
had acquired such a taste for Oriental “ wealth and women and 
barbaric splendour of living” that they were as eager for these 
things “as hounds upon a scent”; and the rank and file must at 
any rate have been anxious to collect some really valuable plunder 
before returning home to Macedonia, 

Having dispatched the greater part of the fleet to Greek waters 
to keep an eye on Sparta and to suppress any signs of sedition 
elsewhere while he was away, he marched north to the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch and thence eastward to Thapsakos,’ the modern 
Kalat Dibse, on the Euphrates, at which point the river was usually 
forded by caravans, This was a march of nearly four hundred 
miles, and Arrian states that he arrived there some time in July— 
the most dreaded time of year, when the land is parched and 
burnt up, and the winds are like the blast of a furnace. 

Why Alexander should have chosen to take his army into this 
inferno instead of waiting for a cooler season is to me an inexplic- 
able riddle; and though the matter has not been the subject of 
any particular comment, I find in it the gravest reasons for doubting 
his wisdom as a general and his rationality asa man. The Euphrates 
is at its lowest and is most fordable in November. It is at its 
highest at the end of May, and is still pretty deep in July; and, in 
fact, he was obliged to send his engineers ahead to collect boats 
and to try to make some sort of pontoon bridge for the passage 
of the army. I can see no sense, but only a frenzy of restlessness, 
in his having made just now this rush from the cool, or at any 
rate tolerable, sea-coast of Syria to the blistering inland plains. 
True, he knew that Darius was advancing up the Euphrates or the 
Tigris from Babylon; but I can think of no reason why the Mace- 
donian army should not have waited for him in Syria or, in the 
event of his not coming, have gone to meet him when the weather- 
conditions were less tormenting to white troops. 

The fact is, I suppose, that he had no expetience of hot coun- 
tries, and lightly fancied that the march into Mesopotamia in. July 
would be no worse than the desert march from Memphis to Pelu- 
sium in May which, though hot, had not beea so very trying. His 
previous summer campaigns had been fought mainly upon the 
sea-coast, or inland in the highlands where the heat was not intense ; 
and he had only known Egypt in the cool season. But on the road 
to Thapsakos his men must have asked themselves what insanity 
had brought them hither at this appalling time of year; and 
hundreds of them must have gone sick or have died. Alexander 
had insisted upon bringing with him the Persian royal family— 
the Queen-Mother Sisygambis and the Queen Statira and her 

2 The Tiphsah of the Bible (1 Kings, iv. 24); it is near Rakka, 
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children ; and it is not unlikely that his Persian wife Barsine and 
her infant son Hercules, now nearly a year old, were also travelling 
with them. These Persian ladies would be of use to him in his 
dealings with theic compatriots; and he himself was much too 
indifferent to physical discomfort to be conscious of the fearful 
hardships he was imposing on them or on anybody else. 

The opposite bank of the Euphrates was held by two thousand 
of the Greek mercenaries who had escaped from Issus and by a 
few Persian troops ; but these decamped as soon as they saw that 
the Macedonian army was in full strength, and Alexander and his 
men were quickly across the river. It was really too hot to proceed, 
however, and, quite forgetting his previous hurry, he now settled 
down for some weeks under the trees beside the water, and passed 
his days in the leisurely planning and founding of a fortress-city 
here at the cast end of the ford, and the establishing of a workable 
line of communications between it and his base in Syria. The new 
city was to be called Nikephorion, and in after-years it became a 
place of considerable importance, the ruins of which are still to 

¢ seen at the modern Rakka; but in Alexander’s mind it was 
doubtless no more than a first step towards the annexation and 
fortification of the Euphrates valley. 

When the month of August had brought somewhat cooler 
weather he marched up northwards and then across Northern 
Mesopotamia to a point on the River Tigris some sixty miles north 
of the madern Mosul, a journey of nearly three hundred miles. He 
had been told that Darius was somewhere in this region, but he 
had no exact information, and to his men the march must have 
seemed a wild-goose chase. 

He reached the Tigris in early September, but he found the 
only available ford so decp and the stream so strong that the 
crossing was one of great difficulty. Had he here encountered the 
Persians he might easily have been destroyed; but, as Curtius 
remarks, ‘‘ his extravagant daring is always absolved from censure 
because on no occasion did the result of any enterprise of his permit 
the question to be asked as to whether he had acted foolishly.” 
The men were sometimes up to their necks in the swift water as 
they crossed; but Alexander, with untold visions in his eyes, 
himself ted them, holding his clothes and weapons above his 
golden head, and shouting wildly to them to follow and not to 
bother about the baggage, much of which was swept away. 

On the other side he settled down again for a considerable 
rest ; and his terrible march from Syria in the fierce heat of summer 
might have seemed to have justified itself to some extent, for here 
he was, in the heart of the enemy country, and able to take his ease 
for a while in the cooler weather of September, with the worst of 
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his troubles behind him. Yet the awful experience must have 
played havoc with his and his men’s nerves ; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to read that when, on September 20th, there was an 
eclipse of the moon the troops were greatly scared by the occurrence 
and declared that it foreboded disaster. 

According to Curtius they asked one another in their panic 
“why the blood of so many thousands should be shed to gratify 
the insatiable ambition of one man who was unsatisfied with his 
native land, had disowned his father, and was insanely affecting 
kinship with the gods.” Alexander, however, had brought some 
Egyptian astrologers with him from Memphis; and these men, 
after consultation with his own soothsayer Aristander, authorized 
him to tell the troops that the eclipse undoubtedly indicated the 
overthrow of the Persians within that month, for the moon was 
the planet of Persia, whereas his own fortunes were identified 
with the sun, The moon was not the planet of Persia at all, but 
Alexander swallowed whatever his magicians said; and after 
he had held a solemn religious service, and had offered sactifices 
to the deities of the sun, moon, and carth, he felt that all was 
well. 

On the next day, September 21st, he set out southwards down 
the cast bank of the Tigris towards the modern Mosul, and on the 
2sth came into touch with the Persian cavalry outposts, whereupon 
he led his brigade of Companions in a wild gallop over the plain 
to try to capture some of these men, so that they might be questioned 
as to the size and position of the Persian army. One of his officers, 
a certain Ariston, managed to overtake the Persian commander, 
and, after a spectacular duel, unhorsed him, decapitated him at a 
stroke, and brought the pale and dripping head in triumph to the 
excited Alexander; but most of the enemy got away, although 
a few prisoners wete taken. ‘These men stated that Darius was 
encamped not far off at a place called Gaugamela, “‘ Camel-barracks,” 
on the river Bumodos, a tributary of the Lykos, now called the 
Greater Zab, which itself is a tributary of the Tigris. The Persian 
base, they said, was at Arbela, the modern Erbil, which is about 
eighteen miles north-east of Mosul; but Darius had chosen the 
extensive plain at Gaugamela, sixty miles nearer, as his battlefield, 
and was there awaiting the Macedonian attack. 

From the 26th to the zgth Alexander remained encamped not 
mote than seven miles from the Persian position, perhaps hoping 
to entice Darius from his prepared ground, or, alternately, to gather 
more information in regard to the enemy dispositions. A delay 
of this kind was unusual, for Alexander prided himself upon his 
speed in attack and was accustomed to fling himself at his opponents 
without giving them time to prepare themselves; but there is 
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feason to suppose that for once in his life he was nervous, and 
felt to the full the momentousness of the coming battle. During 
these four days he fortified his camp with a stockade and entrench- 
ments, for he intended at this time to leave all his baggage here 
when he marched out to fight; and this precaution also indicates 
that he had lost something of his impetuosity, and was behaving 
less like a dare-devil and more like an anxious general, 

The Persian royal family was with him, but the unfortunate 
ladies were worn out and exhausted by their summer’s journey 
from Syria, and for some time Queen Statira had been ailing 
pitiably. She must have been a most unhappy and frightened 
woman, for if her husband, Darius, were to win the day the retreat- 
ing Macedonians would be likely to kill her, and if he were defeated 
he would hardly escape again with his life; and it seems that sud- 
deniy her anxieties became too great for her depleted strength to 
bear, and on one of these four days she collapsed in the arms of the 
Qucen-Mother and died." 

Alexander was greatly upset, for he had done his best, so far 
as circumstances permitted, to treat these captives with kindness 
and to see that they had such comforts as the journey permitted ; 
and when he now visited their tent and was shown the body of 
the Queen upon the bed, he could not restrain his tears, He 
was fond of the Queen-Mother, and now he is said to have mourned 
with her as though he were her son; but he could do no more 
than give the dead woman a splendid funeral in the Persian manner, 
and show his respect by fasting during the ensuing day as though 
he were a member of the family. 

One of the Persian eunuchs who had attended the Queen, a 
man named Tireus, slipped out of the camp during the funeral, and 
made his way to Darius, to whom he broke the news. Titeus 
seems afterwards to have told the story of what then occurred ; 
and the tale became very well known. Darius, he said, burst into 
tears, and, striking his head with his hand, bewailed his cruel 
fortune. ‘‘ Was it not enough,” he cried, ‘that the Queen was 
a prisoner in her lifetime, that she must now, when dead, be buried 
in obscutity and without proper funeral rites?” But to this the 
eunuch replied with the assurance that, on the contrary, she had 
been treated with honour. “To my knowledge,” he declared, 
“neither Queen Statira when alive, nor your mother, nor your 
children, wanted anything of their former happy condition, unless 
it were the light of your countenance. And after her death, I 
assure you, she has received not only all due funeral rites, but 
has been honoured also with the tears of your very enemies.” 

} Plutarch says that she died in childbirth, but this is evidently a mistake. 
He places the death some weeks earlier, but 1 have here followed Curtius. 
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According to the story he then added: “* Alexander, you see, is as 
gentle in victory as he is terrible in battle.” 

At this Darius began to suspect that Alexander had become 
the Queen’s lover, and, taking Tireus aside, charged him on his 
oath to tell him whether such had been the case. “ How is it 
possible,” he asked, “ that a young man such as he should treat the 
wife of his enemy with such distinction were it not for some motive 
that does me disgrace ?” 

Tireus thereupon threw himself at his sovereign’s feet, and 
begged him not to wrong Alexander or his dead wife by enter- 
taining such thoughts which deprived him of his greatest conso- 
lation, the knowledge that the King who had taken his queen 
prisoner was a man of the highest virtue. ‘ You ought,” the story 
makes him say, “ to look upon Alexander with love and admiration, 
who has given such proof both of his respect for Persian women 
and of his bravery against Persian men.” 

If the tale told by Tireus is to be believed, Darius thereupon 
rushed out distractedly to the place where his friends were assembled, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, uttered this prayer: “ O gods 
of my family and of my kingdom, if it be possible, I beseech you to 
restore the declining affairs of Persia, that I may leave them in the 
good condition in which I found them, and may have it in my 
power to make a grateful return to Alexander for the kindness 
which in my adversity he has shown to those who are dearest to 
me. But if, indeed, the fatal time be come which is to terminate 
the Persian monarchy, if our ruin be a debt that must be paid to 
the divine jealousy and to the inconstancy of things, then I beseech 
you grant that no other man but Alexander may sit upon the throne 
of Cyrus.” 

Such was the eunuch’s story, and Plutarch remarks that it was 
generally accepted by the historians he had consulted. In antici- 
pation it may be pointed out that Alexander was, no doubt, glad 
enough to circulate it in the days to come, for throughout this 
period of his life there was developing in his mind the idea that he 
might ultimately declare himself actual King of the Asiatic realms 
won from Persia ; and to have it on record that Darius had accepted 
him as his successor would be all to the good. Alexander had 
already been proclaimed Pharaoh of Egypt, and teeming millions 
of Egyptians were definitely his subjects ; so why, then, should he 
not aspire also to an Asiatic throne? The Queen-Mother might 
be induced to give him her support, particularly if he were to 
marry one of the two captive daughters of Darius; and it only 
needed this story of the willingness of Darius that he should succeed 
him to clinch the matter. Persia itself could be punished by being 
no longer regarded as the centre of the empire; and the throne 
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would be made to assume a character more closely related to other 
parts of the Great-King’s realms. 

It is no wonder that during these days of waiting, while the two 
armies faced one another across the intervening seven miles, 
‘Alexander was unusually disturbed. ‘To make himself Great-King 
of Asia, as he had alrcady made himself Pharaoh of Egypt, it would 
be necessary to kill Darius ; but Darius was the beloved son of the 
Queen-Mother whose affection he had won, and was the father of 
the princess whom he would have to marry. And supposing that 
the battle should be won by the Persians who so greatly out- 
numbered him, what then? There was hardly a possibility of 
retreat: he, Alexander, would certainly be killed or captured. 
Everything would be at stake in this one day’s fighting. Would 
it not, then, be better to make terms with Darius ? He must have 
been, almost for the first time in his life, a prey to doubts and 
anxictics, 

Some of our authorities state that he now received another 
offer of peace from the enemy, in which the marriage with the 
Persian princess and the division of the Persian empire were again 
ptoposed ; and it is said that Darius expressed his gratitude for 
the handsome treatment of his family and for the fine funeral 
accorded to the Queen. But Curtius tells us that at the same 
time it was learnt that Darius was attempting to bribe some of the 
Macedonian officers to murder him; and this discovery appears 
to have put an end to Alexander’s hesitation, Angrily he replied 
saying that his kindness to the dead Queen had not been intended 
to please Darius, but was an act of common humanity; and he 
told the Great-King to prepare to fight him to the death. 

On the night of September 29th he advanced some three or 
four miles in the darkness, taking a certain amount of baggage 
and some tents with him; and having pitched his camp, he found 
himself at dawn in full view of the Persian army. He proposed 
now to attack at once, but Parmenion persuaded him to wait a day, 
and to study the battlefield; for it was rumoured that Darius had 
dug concealed pits in front of his position to cause disaster to a 
Macedonian charge, and had levelled other areas over which his 
own men would attack. The surface of the ground needed to be 
examined; and Alexander therefore gave the whole day to a 
personal inspection of the field, approaching the enemy’s lines as 
neatly as he dared—in which undertaking and in his consequent 
disposition of his men he proved himself for the first time to be 
a careful general instead of being merely a battle-intoxicated hero. 

‘The Persian numbers are given by our different authorities as 
anything between two hundred thousand infantry with forty-five 
thousand cavalry and 2 million infantry with a hundred thousand 
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cavalry ; but as Alexander’s army, according to Arrian, was com- 
posed of forty thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, it 
is not likely that the enemy numbered mote than a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty thousand. In this Persian multitude there were, 
as well as true Persians, Bactrians and Indians under the command 
of Bessos, Viceroy of Bactriana; Scythians; Parthians; Medes; 
Armenians; Mesopotamians; Babylonians; Syrians; Arabs ; 
and many other contingents. Darius placed great faith in his force 
of two hundred scythed chariots which were each drawn by four 
horses and were bristling with knife-blades, those on the wheels 
lashing around like the blades of a modern seaping-machine. He 
had with him fifteen elephants also, these being now for the first 
time introduced into warfare against European troops. His house- 
hold cavalry—all picked men—were a thousand strong; and 
there were more than two thousand Greek mercenaties with him. 

After thoroughly reconnoitring the battlefield Alexander called 
a council of his officers, and made a stirring speech to them in 
which he assured them, as he had assured them before Issus, that 
this was their last great battle, and that their prize would be the 
Persian Empire. Until now, he said, they had been fighting for 
no greater gains than Syria and Egypt; but to-day the whole 
Orient was within their grasp. He then went on to give them 
some general orders, and in particular he told them to raise at the 
right moment as terrible a battle-cry as possible, so as to make the 
enemy tremble at their approach. He would attack at sunrise, he 
said, and meanwhile the men were to have a good meal and a good 
sleep. Parrnenion, however, suggested that a surprise-attack on 
the Persian position during the night should be attempted; but 
to this Alexander hotly replied: “I do not steal my victories ; 
T conquer in open daylight, not by trickery ”—and Arrian, com- 
menting on this fustian, remarks that it does not indicate arrogance 
so much as self-confidence, while Plutarch says that though the words 
seemed rather childish to those who heard them they were probably 
sensible enough in view of the indecisive results of night-fighting. 

Yet he was not so assured of victory as was his wont ; and that 
night he could not sleep. Under the stars the whole plain was 
bright with the torches and fires of the enemy; and on the wind 
there came to his ears the confused sounds made by this great 
multitude—* like the distant roaring of a vast ocean,” as Plutarch 
says. His consolation was that Darius had evidently ordered his 
men to remain under arms, for fear of a night-attack; and the 
strain would certainly reduce their efficiency next day. His own 
men, meanwhile, had eaten well, and were sleeping so quietly that 
Darius must have thought their silence a ruse to conceal their 
teal intentions. 
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Presently Alexander sent for Aristander and his other sooth- 
sayers and magicians, and with them performed certain mystic 
rites. Aristander is described as being dressed in white, with a 
veil over his head and sacred herbs in his hands; and under his 
direction Alexander made humble sacrifices to the god of Fear. 
The entrails of birds were examined by the light of the torches, 
and the auspices taken ; and the magic he had learnt at his mother’s 
knee was now employed together with the magic of the Egyptians 
in the invocation of the unscen powers. At last, when half the 
night was spent, he lay down on his bed, tired out; and long 
after the sun had risen next morning he was still sleeping soundly. 

Around the doorway of his tent his generals had now gathered, 
nervously asking one another whether or not they ought to awaken 
him. At Jast Parmenion entered the tent; but, so Curtius says, 
he had to shake him before he woke up. “How can you sleep 
on such a morning as this ?” the old general asked him in astonish- 
ment; but Alexander Jaughed and replied that there was no reason 
why he should not have slept soundly, since Darius was delivered 
into his hands. What visions he had secn in his dreams we do 
not know; but he was now once morc his old confident self, 
and the excitement of battle was in his eyes. Giving orders that 
the soldiers should have their breakfast, he arrayed himself in his 
armour; but although it was now October rst, and the heat was 
not so great as to prevent the wearing of a metal helmet which, 
under a summer sun, would have soon become too hot even to 
touch, he seems to have used as little metal as possible upon his 
body. 

Plutarch tells us that he wore a Sicilian tunic which reached to 
his knees ; and over this, beneath the necessary pieces of armour, 
was a jacket of quilted linen taken from Darius at Issus. His 
white-plumed helmet was made of polished stcel as bright as silver, 
and to this was joined a gorget, or throat-piece, of the same metal, 
set with precious stones. He was armed with a short spear; his 
sword, given him by the King of Kition in Cyprus, hung at his 
side, attached to a belt of very rich workmanship presented to him 
by the people of Rhodes; and he held a small, round shield, the 
battered old shield which he had taken from the temple at Troy 
being carried by one of his bodyguards, Peukestas by name. 

When, in the morning sunlight, he rode along the lines upon 
his charger Buccphalus, the men declared that they had never seen 
him so cheerful, and the words he addressed to them were full of 
confidence. Near him rode the astrologer Aristander, wearing a 
white mantle and having a priestly crown of gold upon his head ; 
and it was evident that he, too, was sure of the favour of the gods. 
It is said that Alexander was particularly careful on this occasion 
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to encourage the Greek troops in his army, though it is a question 
whether he did so because he was not so sure of these men as he 
was of his own Macedonians, or because he wanted at this crisis 
of his career to be recognized as the Captain-General of all the 
Hellenes rather than as the King of Macedonia. At any rate it 
was to the Greeks, not to the Macedonians, that he now revealed 
the tremendous thought that was in his mind; for, lifting his 
right hand to heaven in their presence he called upon the gods 
to prove to all men that he was truly the son of Zeus-Ammon by 
giving the victory this day to Hellas. 

‘The complicated battle which now opened may be simplified by 
considering separately its main movements first on the right wing, 
which Alexander commanded, and then on the left wing, where 
Parmenion was in command. 

Alexander’s purpose was, as usual, to lead his invincible 
Brigade of Companions in an irresistible charge aimed directly at 
Darius himself; but since it was necessary to avoid making a 
frontal attack across the open plain where he thought Darius had 
dug concealed pits, he was obliged to take the Companions, 
followed by some of his best infantry and cavalry, around to the 
right with the idea of striking at the Persians from that side, beyond 
the prepared ground. In reply to this movement the Persian left 
wing spread itself out, so that it should not be outflanked ; and a 
crescent of Scythian and Bactrian cavalry soon barred Alexander’s 
way and nearly enveloped the head of his column. Wishing to 
reserve the Companions for the great charge, he launched the Greek 
cavalry on his right flank against these men, and a ferocious cavalry- 
battle ensued in which the enemy more than held their own. 

While this fight was raging, Darius ordered his scythed- 
chariots to charge into the left flank of Alexander’s infantry, which 
were coming up behind the Companions ; but this charge was a 
complete fiasco. The Macedonian soldiers clashed their spears 
against their shields to frighten the horses, and then, opening their 
ranks, let the chariots through, slaughtering horses and drivers 
with their javelins and arrows as they went by. Darius, secing 
the disaster, threw out more cavalry to ride across Alexander’s 
front and get round to attack his right flank ; but in doing this a 
gap was suddenly left between his main force and this encircling 
arc. Here was Alexander’s opportunity for a charge of his Com- 
panion cavalry straight at Darius—a charge such as that which had 
brought him victory at Issus ; and, wheeling them to the left, he 
galloped them full tilt at the exposed Persian centre. 

As has been said before, nobody could stand up for long to 
these mad charges led by Alexander in person, and soon he and the 
Companions had crashed their way right through the Persian house- 
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hold troops, and, as at Issus, Darius found himself face to face 
with his enemy. In terror he hurled his spear at Alexander, but 
as he did so his chariot-driver was transfixed by a spear flung in 
reply, Diodorus says, by Alexander himself; and thereat he leapt 
from the chariot, sprang onto a horse, and galloped away in wild 
panic, followed by all his central forces and his unused elephants. 
At this the extended wing which had been trying to encircle the 
Macedonians also fled; and ali over this part of the battlefield a 
terrible slaughter of the flying enemy took place. Alexander, 
indeed, might have overtaken and killed Darius there and then, 
buc suddenly he received a message that his left wing, under Par- 
menion, was in difficulties, and, giving up the pursuit, he had to 
pallop to its assistance. 

At the beginning of the battle, Parmenion’s wing had soon been 
fiercely engaged with the enemy, ably commanded by a general 
named Mazaios, and had alternately retreated and advanced. But 
while Parmenion was thus occupied in this life-and-death struggle 
Alexander's advance on the right had left his flank unsupported, 
and suddenly a larye force of Persian and Indian cavalry attacked 
this flank, broke right through his lines, and made for the Mace- 
donian camp, some three miles beyond. Here there were a few 
Persian prisoners whom they released, but there was nothing much 
to pillage, and soon they turned about to rejoin the battle, Mean- 
while, however, Parmenion had sent his request for aid to Alex- 
ander ; and the Companions, galloping to the rescue, charged into 
this returning force of enemy cavalry. For a short time there was a 
very fierce fight in which sixty of the Companions were killed, and 
Hephaestion was wounded ; but now the flight of Darius became 
known, and soon the troops opposed to Parmenion joined the 
rout, after which the remnant of this cavalry force also broke and 
bolted. Thereupon Alexander and the Companions returned to 
the pursuit of Darius, 

While the enemy had been pillaging the Macedonian camp the 
news of their success had been carried to Alexander’s main camp, 
seven miles from the battlefield ; and presently the captive Queen- 
Mother was told that Darius was victorious. She, the unfortunate 
woman, was sitting in her tent, dumb with anxiety ; and she could 
not bring herself to believe the tidings. She neither spoke nor 
changed her expression, but sat staring in front of her, so that, 
as Curtius says, there was no indication even of which side she 
favoured. 

Alexander, meanwhile, continued the pursuit, furious with 
Parmenion whose predicament had interrupted the chase of the 
flying enemy. His one object now was to overtake Darius and 
kill him ; and in the fever of his excitement he soon found himself 
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far ahead of his Companions. Suddenly a body of Persian horsemen 
turned upon him and surrounded him, and for a moment his peril 
was extreme. He, however, dashed at their leader and killed him 
with a blow; then he rode at the next man, killing him also; and 
at this the others fled. 

Tt was now nearly dark, and a halt had to be called, while 
fresh horses were brought up and aching limbs were rested. At 
midnight he rode on, nor did he eat nor sleep until he reached the 
Persians’ deserted base at Arbela, over sixty miles from the battle- 
field. Darius, however, had escaped along the road to Ekbatana 
in Media, together with most of his Bactrian cavalry under Bessos, 
some two thousand Greck mercenaries, and the remnants of various 
other units ; and once more Alexander knew that his victory was 
incomplete. The bulk of the Persian army, however, was destroyed 
or scattered. Curtius says that forty thousand Persians fell on that 
day ; Diodorus gives the number as ninety thousand ; and Arrian, 
usually such a sober writer, permits himself to say that three 
hundred thousand were slain, and that only a hundred Macedonians 
fell. Curtius places the Macedonian dead at three hundred, and 
Diodorus, with more probability, gives five hundred as the figure, 
At any rate it was an overwhelming victory. It was won, as 
Alexander had intended that it should be, almost solely by his 
personally-led charge against the Persian centre where Darius him- 
self stood ; but if Datius had not made the fatal mistake of giving 
him an opening for that charge, it is hard to say what would have 
happened, 

Pes once more we have to regard Alexander as the perfect 
warrior, brave to the point of ecstasy, unmatched in horsemanship 
and skill at arms, of immense physical strength and endutance, 
and having the quick wits to take instant advantage of an opening ; 
but as a strategist his skill is again obscure, and again he secms to 
have given no comprehensive attention to the whole battlefield 
but to have staked all on his one favourite stroke—a mad-bull rush 
straight at the enemy’s commander, in the hope of killing him 
outright. 

From Arbela he marched the hundred and seventy miles south- 
wards to Babylon at top speed. Darius’s general, Mazaios, who 
had so nearly defeated Parmenion, and who was probably himself 
2 Babylonian, had already fled thither, and had advised the inhabit- 
ants to surrender ; and when the Macedonians came in sight of 
the city they were met by this personage and all the elders, religious 
dignitaries, and officials of the city, with whom had come great 
crowds of the inhabitants dressed in their best clothes and carrying 
garlands of flowers. ‘Thus Alexander entered Babylon over road- 
ways strewn with flowers, while perfumes and incense filled the air. 
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Darius, of course, had been almost as much a foreigner in Babylon 
as he had been in Egypt; and since Alexander appears to have sent 
his agents ahead to say that he would restore to the city its ancient 
rights and national laws, he was welcomed, much as he had been in 
Memphis, as a saviour and deliverer from the hated yoke of Persia. 

The Babylonians had many grievances against their Persian 
overlords. The first Persian conqueror, the great Cyrus, it is 
true, had made the city one of the capitals of his empire; but 
subsequently it had been cruelly neglected and slighted. Darius 
the First had dismantled its fortifications ; Xerxes had stolen the 
golden statue of its patron god, Bel, and had pulled down his 
temple ; and these and other Persian monarchs had carried off its 
treasures to their own national cities. 

Alexander’s decision to respect Babylon and to treat it as a 
friendly city must have been something of a disappointment to his 
troops, who had hoped to enrich themselves here with untold 
plunder ; but he was now in possession of so much of the Great- 
Wing’s wealth that he was able to satisfy the soldiers by giving them 
actual moncy, and for the next month he rested his army here, 
allowing the men to amuse themselves to their hearts’ content so 
long as they paid for their pleasures and robbed no one. The 
city, in spite of Persian oppression, was still wealthy and luxurious ; 
and in its hundreds of inns, wine-shops, and houses of ill-repute, 
the troops entertained themselves as soldiers always do. As 
Curtius puts it,“ they wallowed in all the vices of this wicked city.” 

Alexander himself, however, took life more seriously, and havin, 
caused himself to be proclaimed King of Babylon and King o! 
Asia, whatever that might mean,? he behaved as a heaven-born 
sovereign might be expected to behave. He had recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth birthday, and though still so young he was 
already bearing the whole weight of a vast empire upon his 
shoulders ; and in the knowledge of his celestial destiny he had 
little time to waste upon the pleasures of this world. He surrounded 
himself with the old Chaldaean priests, wise men, and workers of 
magic, and, as Arsian says, “ whatever they directed him to do in 
regard to religious rites, he did.” Their god Bel or Marduk, was 
already known to the Greeks as Zeus-Belos, and hence was but 
another manifestation of his father Zeus-Ammon; and for this 
reason he now made magnificent sacrifices to him under the direc- 
tion of the priests, and gave immediate orders that his temple should 
be rebuilt. He also worshipped at the many other temples of the 
city, and assigned large sums of money to their restoration and 
enrichment, 








__ 1 Africa was regarded as part of Asia, and therefore the kingship of Asia 
included that of Egypt 
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He wrote home to the Greeks to let them know that he was now 
too powerful to be gainsayed, but that he would allow every city 
its freedom ; to the people of Plataea in Boeotia, where a former 
gfteat victory of the Greeks over the Persians had been won, he 
promised a huge grant of money; and he even made rich presents 
to the Greek colony of Kroton in Southern Italy in memory of 
their aid in the old Greek wars against Persia. He wanted all 
Greece to know that he had delivered the Hellenes for ever from 
the menace of Persia, and that the crusade, of which he was Captain- 
General, was completely successful. 

Then, having appointed Mazaios Viceroy of the whole of 
Babylonia, he marched on, in the cool November weather, to the 
next great Persian capital, the city of Susa, two hundred and thirty 
miles to the east. He had already sent his agents ahead to requite 
its peaceful surrender ; and here again, when he arrived at the end 
of November, the officials aad the inhabitants came out to welcome 
him, led by the former Persian viceroy, Abulites, whom Alexander 
retained in office. Like Babylon, Susa was a city in which Darius 
was regarded as a foreign ruler; for the province of Susiana was 
the old kingdom of Elam which had been conquered by the Persians, 
and the people of Susa had more than once revolted against the 
Great-King. Thus they too, like the Babylonians, received Alex- 
ander to some extent as a deliverer ; and once more he was obliged 
to deny his troops their plunder. But a fabulous treasure in un- 
coined gold and silver bars here passed into his hands, together 
with the personal property of Darius ; and every one of Alexander’s 
soldiers received enough to make him a comparatively rich man, 
while the chief officers and Companions were henceforth wealthy 
beyond their most sanguine dreams. 

In the city Alexander found an immense quantity of very costly 
purple dye which had been stored there for nearly two hundred 
years and yet had kept its colour. He also came upon the bronze 
statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the two Athenian patriots, 
which had been made by the famous artist Antenor in 509 B.c., 
and had been carried off from Athens by the Persian Xerxes in 
480 B.c.; and these he now sent back to Athens, to remind the 
Athenians of all he was doing for them. He also dispatched a 
large sum to Antipater, his Regent in Macedonia, with instructions 
to use it in bringing Sparta to heel. 

On the tedious journey from the battlefield of Gaugamela to 
Babylon and from Babylon to Susa, the captive Queen-Mother 
Sisygambis and her grandchildren had jogged along in the wake 
of the army; but here at Susa Alexander announced that their 
travels were at an end, acd to their great happiacss he gave them 
sumptuous quarters in the beautiful palace which Darius had used 
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as his winter residence, perhaps depositing here also his Persian 
wife Barsine and his infant son Hercules—though, in truth, we hear 
nothing of this shadowy mother and child. Crurtius tells us that 
Alexander was behaving at this time almost like a son to the Queen- 
Mother, and that he allowed her to live in the greatest state; but 
he was very anxious for her and the princesses to learn Greek, and 
he therefore obliged the little family to take lessons every day from 
Greek professors. 

His relationship to Sisygambis is pleasantly revealed in an 
incident which, again, is recorded by Curtius. A consignment of 
new clothes arrived at Susa from Macedonia, and Alexander 
selected some very beautiful garments to send to the Queen-Mother 
as a gift. But presently he was informed that the good lady was 
weeping bitterly and was declaring that she had been insulted by 
her dear Alexander, for in Persia there was a religious and social 
taboo on woollen clothes, and such a present suggested thar he 
was treating her as a person of low caste. He therefore rushed off 
to apologize, and explained that some of the clothes had been made 
by his own sister, Cleopatra, and that he had had no idea of the 
offence they would give. He told her that he regarded her as his 
second mother, and he reminded her that he always stood in her 
presence and never sat down until she had given him permission 
to do so, that being the Macedonian etiquette in regard to mothers 
and sons. He said he would not have hurt her feelings for worlds ; 
and he would not Ieave until she had forgiven him for his mistake. 

Another story, in which his consideration for the Persian royal 
house is shown, is rclated by Curtius and Diodorus. In the palace 
at Susa he found that the throne of the Great-King was too high 
for him, Darius being a very tall man; so one of his pages brought 
him a low bedside table—I suppose some six inches high—and 
placed it under his feet, but at this a Persian eunuch, who had been 
allowed to continue in his work, burst into tears. On being asked 
what was the matter he explained that this was the table on which 
Datius’s meals were served when he was reclining on his couch, 
and that he could not bear to see it used as Alexander’s footstool. 
The conqueror at once ordered it to be removed, and told the eunuch 
he was sorry to have hurt his feelings ; but the story is spoilt by its 
dénouement. One of his friends declared that he saw in the 
incident a wonderfully good omen, indicating that Darius would 
soon be trampled upon ; and thereat Alexander, always ridiculously 
superstitious, quickly counteracted his sympathetic order, and kept 
his two feet firmly upon the table. 

Here at Susa he held a gymnastic contest and what we should 
now call a torchlight tattoo; and he made grand public sacrifices 
to the gods. Presently there arrived a large body of reinforcements 
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from home—some fifteen thousand, according to Curtius; and 
with them came fifty cadets, the sons of important Macedonians 
who had been sent out to serve as pages to their marvellous king. 
At first these newly arrived troops must have thought that they 
were too late to be of use, for the whole army must have expected 
soon to return home, since Alexander had now made a firm frontier 
for his dominions, from the Armenian mountains in the north 
right down to the head of the Persian Gulf in the south, East 
of this line lay Media and Persia, so crippled that they would give no 
trouble for many a year, and it would surely not be necessary for 
Alexander to bother himself about them at present. Darius was 
definitely in flight and the throne of the Great-King was vacant 
and could at any time be seized by the conqueror and converted 
into a more Western Asiatic and less Persian institution. There 
was no cause to advance any farther eastwards just now. 

But the fever of conquest was in his blood, and he could not 
stop. He had lopped off only the limbs of the empire of Darius, 
and the head and heart were still to be attacked. There were the 
two remaining capitals, Persepolis in the south, and Ekbatana in 
the north, yet to be overthrown before he could feel that Persia 
was really crushed. It would not be difficult to persuade the 
army to follow him, but Persepolis, at Ieast, would have to be given 
over to them to loot as they wished ; nor would this be distasteful 
to him, for that city was the true Persian capital whence had come 
the men who a hundred and fifty years ago had looted and burnt 
Athens, and in Egypt had desecrated the shrincs of Ammon. 
Its destruction would crown his crusade in the eyes of the Egyptians 
and of the Greeks at home. Thus he must go on; his god-inspired 
work was not yet finished. In public he could say that he would 
not feel justified in returning home until he had avenged the Hellencs 
by treating Persia as the Persians had treated Greece ; but in his 
heart he must have known that this was no more than an excusc. 
He was in the full tide of conquest, and as yet he could not check 
himself. 
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THE INVASION OF PERSIA, MEDIA, AND 
HYRKCANIA 


(December, 331 3.c., to October, 330 B.C.) 


LEXANDER began his march from Susa to Persepolis, the 

capital of Persis, or Persia proper, early in December 331 3.c., 
heading south-eastwards across the modern Persian province of 
Arabistan roughly in the direction of present-day Shiraz, the site 
of Persepolis being some forty miles north-east of that city, and 
some four hundred miles by toad from Susa. After covering about 
a hundred miles he entered the highland territory of the Uxian 
tribesmen who were accustomed to reccive toll from the Great- 
King for the use of the roads and passes through their mountains ; 
and here he was met by a deputation of these men demanding the 
usual payment. Alexander grimly told them to notify their 
chieftains that they would receive what they were going to get 
when the passes were reached ; and therewith he planned a frightful 
punishment for them. 

Je sent one of his generals, Krateros, by a circuitous route to 
occupy the heights above these passes, and he himself led some 
ten thousand of his best troops by night towards the nearest of 
the Uxian villages, which he overwhelmed in the darkness, murder- 
ing most of the inhabitants in theic beds. He then advanced to 
the passes by a forced march, caught the assembling warriors 
between his force and that of Krateros, slaughtered most of them, 
drove many of the others headlong over the precipices, and rounded 
up the remainder. A few escaped and galloped to Susa, where 
they were advised to ask the Queen-Mother Sisygambis to intercede 
for their peaple, she being the only person who seemed to have 
any influence with the terrible Alexander. She therefore wrote 
him a letter asking him to forgive them for daring to demand 
the customary toll; and in the end Alexander graciously allowed 
the survivors to retain their lands on condition that, instead of 
exacting payment for the use of their passes, they should pay an 
annual tribute in horses, oxen and sheep for the right to live near 
those passes at all. 
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Alexander then marched on for some two hundred miles over 
ange after range of mountains not unlike the Alps, some of the 
crests rising to fifteen and seventeen thousand feet. Even in 
summer-time the crossing of these mountains was trying enough ; 
but in December, when the passes were deep in snow, the leading 
of a great army through this seemingly endless maze of rocks and 
ice was an unheard-of achievement which would hardly have been 
attempted by a man in his senses. There had been no cause to 
undertake the march in winter, as is proved by the fact that at the 
end of the journey the troops remained more or less idle for some 
months; nor could an immediate advance have been necessary to 
forestall the removal of the royal treasure, for if such an action 
were contemplated the report of Alexander’s approach would in 
any case be the signal for it. Alexander, it seems, could not brook. 
delay when his mind was set upon an object, and just as he had 
marched his men over the scorching deserts between Syria and 
Mesopotamia in flaming July, so now he took them over these icy 
mountains in bitter December—without any conceivable reason in 
either case for choosing that particular time of year. 

He was fortunate in finding a guide who knew the way well, 
aman whose father was a Lycian of Asia Minor but whose mother 
was a Persian. Now it will be remembered 1 that when Alexander 
was a child the oracle of Delphi had prophesied that a /ykos, a 
wolf, would lead him into Persia; and when he realized that he 
was, in fact, being led by this man of Ly&ios, or Lycia, he knew 
that his march was indeed a part of his destiny and that his footsteps 
were directed by heaven, These terrible hardships amidst the 
snow and ice, then, were also a part of the mystic butden of his 
fate : he was compelled always to suffer and to overcome obstacles, 
as Hercules, his divine ancestor, had been compelled before him. 
The thought sustained him in his darkest hours. 

At length he reached the last great range, whence he had a 
choice of two routes, one to the south through more easy country, 
by way of the later Kazerin and Shiraz, and the other eastwards 
through the pass known as the “ Persian Gates” and on over the 
descending hills, By the easier route he sent the bulk of the 
army, under the command of Parmenion; but as though he, 
personally, enjoyed the greater perils, he decided to take the 
mountain route, with his Companions and the pick of his Mace- 
donians. The foolhardiness of his venture, however, was soon 
apparent, for the report of his coming had arrived far in advance 
of him, and he found the pass held by a Persian army variously 
estimated between twenty-five and forty thousand strong, com- 
manded by the local viceroy, Ariobarzanes. 
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A wall had been built across the defile ; and when he had failed 
to take this at the first assault, he made up his mind to leave Krateros 
with most of his men in front of it, and himself to lead a little force 
at night around by a mountain track of which he had been told, 
and thus to attack the enemy in the rear. This reckless stratagem 
was completely successful, and once more his seeming lunacy was 
justified by the event: with a yell he and his murderous band fell 
upon the Persians in the darkness, drove them on to Krateros, and 
massacred them by the thousand, scattering the rest, including 
their commander, in wild flight. 

As he descended the mountains towards Persepolis he came 
upon a criminal scttlement inhabited by Greeks taken in catlier 
wars, all of whom had been maimed for various offences.t Some 
of them had no noses, some no eyes, and some had lost a hand or 
foot, while all of them were branded. Alexander burst into tears 
upon sccing their plight, and impulsively offered to send them back 
to their homes in Greece at his expense, and to give them liberal 
pensions ; but when they discussed the matter amongst themselves 
they found that almost all of them preferred to stay where they 
were, their reasons being many : they dreaded the journey and its 
fatigues ; their wives and children at home had forgotten them 
and would be nauseated by their appearance; the native women 
whom they had married in their exile, and the children whom they 
had reated, could neither be left behind with decency nor taken 
along with any chance of happiness for them; and, above all, 
they would rather live together and have each other’s companion- 
ship in this seclusion than be scattered over Greece as lonely objects 
of pity or disgust. 

Thus, when Alexander sent for their leaders to make the 
necessary arrangements, he was surprised to see them hesitate 
and look uncomfortably at the ground; but when their point of 
view was explained to him, he admitted the force of their arguments 
and left them where they were, setting them up as farmers and 
giving them lands, money, cattle, implements, and clothing, and 
decrceing that they should be for ever free from taxation. 

He then continued his march with such speed that he reached 
Persepolis before its officials could carry away the royal treasure 
or take any other such emergency measures as his approach might 
have forced them to consider; and when his men swarmed into 
the city they seized so much gold and silver, plate and valuable 
furniture, that Alexander declared in a letter afterwards sent home 
that twenty thousand mules and five thousand camels could hardly 

2 Diodorus and Justin give the number as 800, Curtius as 4,000. Maiming 


political prisoners and sending them to live in penal settlements was a usual 
custom. 
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catty it. He had told his soldiers that they might plunder the 
whole city with the exception of the palace; and it would seem 
that since it was the native home of the Persians who had wrought 
such havoc in Greece and Egypt, and since he himself expected 
to place his capital elsewhere so as to diminish the Persian element 
in the character of his Asiatic kingship, he was quite willing that 
the troops should wreak their so-called vengeance upon it in 
whatever way they chose. In consequence of this licence an 
appalling orgy of barbarism took place. 

All the inhabitants who had not fled were massacred. Hundreds 
of them who had been rounded up as prisoners were killed in cold 
blood by his direct order, and Plutarch states that he wrote home 
afterwards to justify his action, saying that it was necessary to his 
policy; but Diodorus indicates that most of the people were 
stabbed or battered to death in the streets and houses, The 
women, of course, were outraged before they were killed; and 
the soldiers are described as fighting over them and over the 
spoils like wild animals. Many of the victirns met their deaths 
by leaping from the walls and housetops into the streets below, or 
committing suicide in other ways; and if it be true, as Curtius 
says, that Alexander in the end gave the order that no more women 
were to be killed, it would seem that there were then few left to 
be spared. 

s he passed through the shambles on his way to the palace 
he came upon a large statue of Xerxes which had been overturned 
by the soldiers ; and, pausing with wild eyes to look at it, he spoke 
aloud to it as though it were alive. “Now that you are down 
on the ground,” he said, “ shall I contemptuously leave you there 
because it was you who invaded Hellas, or shall I stand you up 
again in memory of your greatness of mind and your other virtues ?”” 
He scratched his head and thought a while; and then, finding 
something else to interest him, he passed on without giving the 
matter any further attention, 

It is evident, indeed, that he was quite dazed, and that after his 
terrible month of hardship amidst the mountain snows he was too 
tired out and too overwrought to care much what happened. 
He knew that his soldiers were out of hand and were behaving 
like bestial savages, but he soothed his conscience by telling himself 
that this was a just vengeance for past wrongs—wrongs which he 
did not trouble to remember were long since forgiven and forgotten 
by those very Greeks whom he pretended to represent. At that 
moment, in fact, Athens, Sparta and several states in the Pelopon- 
mesus, were in secret communication with the Persians. 

Parmenion suggested to him that he ought not to allow this 
insensate destruction of property which now was his own, more 
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especially since it would give the impression that he did not intend 
to retain possession of Persia, but to take vengeance and depart. 
Alexander’s mind, however, was working darkly in the shadow of 
his fate; and he repeated mysteriously that the destruction and 
the bloodshed were necessary to appease the ghosts of the Greeks 
killed in the old days by the Persians, and also to be in particular 
a reprisal for the burning of sacred Athens by Xerxes a hundred 
and fifty years before. The rough Macedonian soldiers, at any 
rate, had no clear thoughts of revenge: they had been led through 
the frightful cold of the mountains with the hope of loot to warm. 
their hearts—loot which had been denied them at Memphis, 
Babylon, and Susa; and if they were allowed to kill as well as 
plunder, so much the better. Nothing but the promise of wealth 
had brought them here, and they would not again be baulked of 
their prey. ‘This Alexander well knew, and he gave them their 
wish and told himself that the gods willed it so. It was like a 
huge blood-sacrifice. 

‘He then took up his residence in the magnificent palace of 
Darius, famous for its exquisite pillared halls and its beautiful 

dens ; and during the ensuing weeks he learnt what it was to 
fe an Oriental potentate. On the first occasion on which he 
seated himself upon the jewelled throne of Darius under its canopy 
of gold, his old friend Demaratos of Corinth—the same who had 
intervened in his quarrel with Philip in the winter of 336-335 B.C. 
five years ago '1—was seen to be weeping. It was so sad, he 
sobbed, to think of all the Greeks who had died too soon to behold 
Alexander upon the throne of Persia. He might have added that 
they had died too soon, also, to behold Alexander’s friends and 
generals, once simple soldiers, turned into millionaires and living 
like Oriental princes. 

At this time, so Plutarch tells us, these friends of his were 
spending money like water. Hagaon, an Ionian of Teos, insisted 
that even the nails in his shoes should be of pure silver ; Leonnatos 
of Pella sent all the way to far-off Egypt to obtain a certain kind 
of sand to use when he was wrestling ; Philotas, Parmenion’s son, 
ordered nets to be made for him over twelve miles long into which 
his beaters might drive the game he was hunting ; and all of them 
disdained to use ordinary oil with which to clean themselves at 
the baths, but instead, employed the most costly ointments such 
as had once been used only occasionally and by the thimble-full. 

Olympias had been hearing of this growing extravagance ever 
since the wealth of Darius had begun to pour in after Issus; and 
she now wrote to Alexander begging him to be more moderate in 
rewarding those around him. “You are making them all equal 
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to kings,” she said, “and you are giving them the power and the 
opportunity to form their own coteries of friends, while you 
impoverish yourself” But Alexander enjoyed being splendidly 
magnificent, and he neither took his mother’s advice, nor told 
anybody about it except Hephaestion, who used to read her letters 
with him but was sworn to silence—Alexander often putting his 
seal-ring upon his friend’s lips as a sign that he must never reveal 
what he read or heard. 

As mote and more wealth passed into his hands Alexander's 
prodigality in giving presents became ever more pronounced. 
To Patmenion, for example, he gave the sumptuous palace of the 
Egyptian eunuch Bagoas who once had been the chief man in 
Persia; and in it there was a wardrobe of clothes which alone 
was worth hundreds of thousands of pounds. He liked those 
around him to ask him for money, and he seldom refused them, 
One of his friends, an Egyptian youth named Serapion, was hurt 
because he had never received a present, but when the oversight 
‘was : pointed out to Alexander he replied that the boy had never 
asked for anything. “Let him ask me,” he said. Shortly after 
this, Serapion and some other youths were playing at bal! with 
Alexander; but Serapion was so careful never to throw the ball 
to the King that Alexander at last called out to him to know why 
he did not do so. “ Because you did not ask for it,” said Serapion ; 
and thereat Alexander laughed, and afterwards overwhelmed him 
with presents. 

One of the most delightful of the anecdotes about Alexander 
relates to this subject of his prodigality. Towards the end of a 
recent march he had observed a soldier who had been leading a 
mule which was so exhausted that at last the man had taken its 
load on to his own shoulders, although he, too, was staggering 
with fatigue. An officer was sent to ask why he was making 
such extraordinary efforts to get the load along, at which the 
soldier explained that this was a part of Alexander’s personal 
treasure and that it was his duty to bring it safely into camp. As 
he spoke, however, he reeled and nearly fell, whereupon Alexander, 
having been told what he had said, went over to him, and put his 
hand on his shoulder. “Don’t faint zow,” he smiled, “ but finish 
the journey, and take what you are carrying to your own tent. 
It is all yours: 1 have given it to you.” 

Alexander himself was by no means extravagant, nor did he 
spend over much on his own needs. His table was always magni- 
ficent, but he would never allow more than a certain fixed sum to 
be spent upon any one meal, and he limited the expenditure on 
any banquet given by one of his friends which he attended. When 
any rare fish or game or fruit were sent him, he used to pass them 
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on to others, often reserving nothing for himself; and, in fact, he 
was definitely uninterested in his food. He was usually rather 
austere in his habits, and, in spite of temporary outbursts of a 
riotous spirit, never wholly overcame his youthful distaste of self- 
indulgence, except in the matter of wine-drinking: at times he 
drank heavily, but even in this his excesses were not yet frequent. 

He was still in general a rather pious and earnest young man, 
and a fanatic in regard to healthy living, outdoor exercise, and hard- 
work. He used to reproach his friends for having too many 
servants here in Persepolis, and for being disinclined to do anything 
for themselves. ‘‘I wonder that you, with your experience, do 
not know,” he used to say to them, “that those who work sleep 
more soundly than those for whom other people work. Have 
you yet to learn that the greatest need after our victories is to avoid 
the vices and the weaknesses of those we have conquered?” 
The ideal soldier, he declared, was one who could wash himself 
without aid, groom his own horse, and polish his own armour ; 
and it is said that he was in the habit of courting hardships and 
dangers simply to pa himself becoming soft. When there 
was no fighting to be done, he would go out big-game hunting ; 
and on one occasion, after a desperate encounter with a lion, he 
was flattered to hear it said that be had fought as though it had 
been a duel to decide which of the two should be king. 

While most of the army was resting and amusing itself in 
Persepolis, he became impatient of inaction, and, probably in 
February, led out a small force to explore the area between the 
city and the Persian Gulf, which was inhabited by low-grade 
savages. Most of this mountainous territory was under snow, 
but for thirty days he marched about, sometimes having to hew 
his way through the woods and sometimes being obliged to cut 
steps in the ice across the frozen hill-sides. His men complained 
bitterly of these hardships, and when they were near the coast 
they were almost mutinous with fear, because it was believed by 
some that the Persian Gulf was a part of that Outer Ocean which 
encircled the world, and that therefore they were venturing into 
the abode of spirits and demons. Alexander was mote inclined 
to suppose that the Gulf was an inland sea; but he hoped that he 
was mistaken, for he would have liked to feel that in this region, 
at any rate, the bounds of his empire were one with the bounds of 
the earth, and that here he had reached the world’s end. 

After his return he remained in Persepolis until the end of 
April, and then announced that he was going to march the five 
hundred miles north-westwards to Ekbatana, the chief city of 
Media, now represented by Hamadan about half-way between 
Bagdad and the modern Persian capital, Teheran, At Ekbatana 
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Darius was said to be clinging to his tottering throne; and the 
troops, feeling that his capture would be the last act of the war, 
were not sorry to pack up. From Ekbatana, they hoped, they 
would march westwards to the Tigris and Euphrates again, aad 
so would come back to Syria and thence return home. They had 
already been campaigning for four years, and now that they were 
all rich men they were eager to end their wanderings. 

Before setting out, Alexander gave a great banquet to his 
friends and generals; and though most of the palace furniture 
and costly fittings had probably been packed up for transport to 
the west, and a great part of the building was bare, there was 
doubtless a sufficiency of sumptuous tables, couches, curtains and 
rugs in the banquet-hall itself. During the last few weeks the 
oncoming of spring had caused the now well-patrolled mountain 
road to Susa and Babylon to be open to ordinary traffic; and 
many of the officers had sent for their mistresses to join them here 
at Persepolis, since no further fighting of importance was anticipated. 
The agents of Philotas, the son of Parmenion, for example, had 
brought hither to him the beautiful Antigone of Pydna in Mace- 
donia; Ptolemy, Alexander’s supposed half-brother, now had 
with him the celebrated Athenian courtesan, Thais; while crowds 
of less distinguished prostitutes had been encoutaged to renew 
old alliances or seek others here beyond the mountains. All these 
ladies were invited to this banquet, for Alexander was evidently in 
one of his rare holiday-moods, and wanted the party to be a 
thorough-going orgy. 

When the wine had done its work, and everybody present, 
including Alexander, was noisily intoxicated, the beautiful and 
now dishevelled Thais staggered to her feet and made a tipsy 
speech which Plutarch describes as being inspired by sentiments 
surprisingly lofty for one in her condition. She declared it to be 
indeed some compensation for the perfectly frightful fatigues she 
had endured in trailing after the army all over Asia that she was 
this day being so royally entertained in the palace of the Persian 
kings, and was in a position to exult over the enemy in this most 
delightful manner ; and, she said, it would be a fitting crown to 
her happiness if now, under the eyes of Alexander, she might be 
allowed with her own hands to set fire to this building which had 
once been the residence of that Xerxes who had burnt Athens, 
het home, so that posterity might tell how the women who had 
followed the victorious army had taken a severer revenge on the 
Persians for their affronts to Greece than all the celebrated com- 
manders had been able to do by sea or land. 

At this everybody present, with the exception of the wise old 
Parmenion, shouted approval ; and thereupon Alexander, crowned 
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with flowets and roaring drunk, sprang up and, seizing a lighted 
torch, called on the company to do likewise and to follow him. 
He then led the way along the corridors, dancing and capering as 
he went, while the whole crowd of officers and harlots danced 
after him, playing flutes and banging drums snatched from the 
orchestra, or singing songs and uttering ear-splitting yells. Thais 
was allowed to be the first to apply her torch to the hanging 
curtains, and soon the delicate pillars of cedar-wood had caught 
fire; and as Alexander led the noisy procession from one hall to 
another the flames flared up behind them, until the whole building 
was ablaze. Then they danced out into the gardens, where 
presently they were joined by a rabble of soldiers who carried on 
their work, wildly elated at the thought that Alexander evidently 
had no intention of making his second home here in Persia, as 
they had begun to fear. 

I may add that Diodorus, Curtius, and Plutarch are all agreed 
that the burning of the palace was thus brought about as the result 
of this drunken prank, and Plutarch declares that Alexander was 
soon sorry for what he had done. Arrian, on the other hand, 
states that the act was deliberate, and was dictated by policy. Many 
pages have been written by scholars to uphold the one view or 
the other, and the tendency of the present day is to discredit the 
story of Thais. But I see no reason to disctiminate against the 
famous tale, for, after all, there is no better authority for the mass 
of our information in regard to Alexander’s actions, and we have 
to rely upon our unsupported sense of the probable in the selection 
of most of our material. It seems to me that Alexander had often 
thought of destroying the palace on his departure, thus completing 
the destruction his soldiers had wrought with his approval in the 
rest of the city ; but he had naturally hesitated, as a man of culture, 
to perform this act of barbarism, and it needed just such a drunken 
orgy as this to overcome his qualms. 

The frontier of Media was some two hundred miles north-west 
of Persepolis and was reached before the middle of May ; and here 
Alexander was overtaken by messengers bringing him the happy 
news that Antipater, his Regent at home, had defeated the Spartans 
in battle and that their king, the troublesome Agis, had been killed. 
Antipater had taken fifty noble Spartans as hostages for their future 
good behaviour; and these men were now on their way to 
Alexander. It was said that the incorrigible Demosthenes, still 
nursing his hatred of Macedonia, had given some aid to the Spartans, 
and that certain sections of the Athenian people had proposed that 
the orator should be handed over to the Amphictyonic Council for 
trial; but there was such a powerful faction in Athens which 
regarded him as a patriot that he had escaped punishment. 
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Here Alexander also received the news that Darius, who at 
Ekbatana had been showing some signs of a desire to meet him 
again in battle, had failed to raise an army of any size, and had 
decided to retire north-eastwards with the few thousand troops 
who were still loyal to him, and take refuge in the province of 
Bactriana, of which Bessos was viceroy. Alexander therefore 
increased his pace ; but when he was still some distance from the 
Median capital he heard that Darius had fled, and thus he was faced 
with the problem as to whether to pursue him or to leave him to 
his fate. By the time that he had reached unresisting Ekbatana, 
at the end of May, or beginning of June, he had made up his mind 
what to do: he would send home some of the troops who par- 
ticularly desired to go, and with the remainder, made less unwilling 
by this indication that he was beginning to disband his army, he 
would give chase to Darius. 

He therefore dismissed his Thessalian and most of his Greek 
cavalry, giving them full pay and a handsome bonus; and by 
stirring speeches to the rest of the troops, and the promise of yet 
more plunder, he persuaded them to make this last effort to capture 
Darius and thus crown their labours with complete success. Here 
at Ekbatana, which was some six thousand feet above sea-level, 
the climate was cool and delightful; and the soldiers, having 
nothing to complain of, either as to heat or cold, were not too 

reatly disheartened by this further call upon their services. The 
Bote of them, under Parmenion, were in any case not to be worked 
very strenuously; but Alexander was to lead a flying column, 
consisting of the Companions and certain other units, and make 
all possible speed in pursuit of the fugitives. Before leaving, he 
arranged that all the treasure taken at Susa and Petsepolis which 
amounted to over sixty million pounds, should be deposited in 
the fortress of Ekbatana, in the charge of his friend Harpalos, one 
of the companions of his youth ; and he detailed a sufficient force 
for its protection. 

By the end of June his flying column reached Rhagae, the 
modern Rei, near Teheran; but Alexander now realized that his 
chase was probably of no use, for he was constantly coming upon 
deserters and stragglers from Darius’s force who declared that 
the runaway could not be overtaken. He did not know what to 
do, and in great perplexity he wasted five valuable days hete in 
Rhagae. The mountains were just in front of him, with the famous 
pass known as the Caspian Gates; and beyond this he was told 
that the country was more or less desert, and would be extremely 
hot in this month of July. 

Then suddenly one night came the tidings that Bessos and two 
or three other Persian nobles had urged Darius to abdicate, that 
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at first he had drawn his sword upon them, but that, realizing his 
impotence, he had finally retired in despair to his tent where 
presently he had been made a prisoner, hustled into a country 
cart, and driven away under a guard. On hearing this news 
‘Alexander selected 2 few of his best-mounted men, and galloped 
off at once in the hope of overtaking the wretched man. He no 
longer desired to kill him. Bessos was now the enemy, for the 
seports said that this personage desired to proclaim himself Great- 
King, he being related to the royal house. Possibly Alexander 
thought of sending Darius into comfortable exile with his children. 
and the Queen-Mother, for his dethronement had changed the 
whole situation. He may well have felt that it would be a deed of 
quite Homeric chivalry to kill Bessos and save Darius; and the 
fact that he appears to have been intensely excited may have this 
explanation, 

All through the night and until noon next day he made his 
way over the mountains ; then, after resting till evening, he rode 
on through the second night, and at daybreak reached the place 
at which Darius had been dethroned and made prisoner. Here 
he slept through the heat of the day, and at nightfall set out again, 
riding till the following noon, when he reached the spot where 
Bessos had camped on the previous day. Here he learnt that 
the fugitives were also marching by night, and that therefore his 
only chance of overtaking them was to push on after a rest of but 
anhourorso. Already, however, most of his men were exhausted, 
and the stragglers were strewn out for miles back along the road ; 
and Alexander, therefore, was obliged to select no more than five 
hundred of the least weary of those who had kept up with him, 
and hurry on with them by a short cut of which he had heard, 
Jeaving orders for the others to follow. 

In the great heat of the afternoon he started, rode al! night, 
and in the first light of dawn came up with the Persians, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Damghan in north-western Khorasan, 
about fifty miles south of Asterabad. He was utterly exhausted, 
and no more than sixty of his Companions had managed to keep 
pace with him; yet with this haggard and reeling little group of 
men, mounted upon their stumbling horses, he charged down upon 
the enemy, It was perhaps the maddest of all Alexander’s mad 
adventures ; for the Persians outaumbered him by at least fifty 
to one, and neither he nor any other of the sixty were fit to fight: 
they could hardly have been able to remain in their saddles. Fortun- 
ately for him the enemy had no idea of his numbers, and, taking 
fright, made little, if any, resistance. 

‘Bessos and the Persian officers in charge of Darius, had just 
time to order him to leave the cart in which he was being driven, 
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and to mount a horse, but this he refused to do; and rather than 
tisk their lives in struggling with him, they killed the two faithful 
slaves who were trying to keep them away, thrust their spears into 
his defenceless body, and galloped off. Darius sank back into 
the bottom of the cart, and the two horses which were harnessed 
to it, having no driver, trotted away, coming to a standstill at length 
in a valley some distance from the road. Here the cart was preseatly 
found by some of the Macedonians, the Great-King lying in it in a 
pool of blood. 

As one of these men bent over him Darius opened his eyes and 
asked for water, and then in a whisper he murmured the name of 
Alexander and seemed to be expressing his thanks to him for 
having been kind to the royal family. With an effort he lifted 
his tight hand slightly in a gesture of friendship, as though to 
show that he bore his conquerors no ill-will; but it was not long 
before he lost consciousness again. A few minutes later the 
exhausted and dust-begrimed Alexander arrived, and tradition says 
that he kissed the Great-King’s forehead, and wept over him, and 
cried out, “I swear to you I never wanted this to happen.” But 
Darius was already dead. 

During the day some of the Macedonians outdistanced on the 
toad made their appearance, and at last Alexander was able to get 
some sleep; and in the course of the next few days his whole 
force assembled here. He then moved on to the neighbouring 
town, afterwards called Hekatompylos by the Greeks, where the 
troops, having covered altogether some five hundred miles since 
leaving Ekbatana, were glad of a rest. The body of Darius, mean- 
while, had been placed in a makeshift coffin, and was sent back 
under a guard to Ekbatana, whence Alexander had given orders 
that it was to be conveyed to the Qucen-Mother at Susa and was 
to be accorded a splendid funeral and laid to rest with the former 
Persian kings. He thought this would please her, and indeed it 
was only right that he should honour the dead Darius and the 
royal family, since he himself was now anxious to be regarded as 
his successor. 

Presently, however, news arrived that Bessos had assumed, or 
was about to assume it, the crown, under the name of Artaxerxes 
the Fourth, and was making for his old viceregal province of 
Bactriana, north of Afghanistan, a thousand miles away; and 
thus Alexander was forced to the admission that his campaign 
still lacked any sort of finality and that he would have to go after 
Bessos into Bactriana before he could feel that his work was done. 
He hardly dare yet to tell the army that this new campaign lay 
before them, but he inserted the thin end of the wedge by 
announcing that he would proceed northwards into the neigh- 
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bouting province of Hyrcania, now Northern Khorasan, and occupy 
its capital, Zadrakarta, at the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea,— 
rather over a hundred miles from Hekatompylos—where the 
remainder of the summer could be spent under cool and healthy 
climatic conditions, and he could prepare for these further toils. 

He then divided the troops into three columns, one of which 
was commanded by Krateros who was now becoming his second-in- 
command in place of Parmenion, the latter being presently sent 
back to the base at Ekbatana, for he was an elderly man and his 
health was not good. Alexander’s own column chose the most 
difficult of the three routes and came in for some sharp fighting, 
but they had the satisfaction of receiving the surrender of numerous 
important Persian nobles, and they were the first to arrive at Zad- 
rakarta, where, however, they were soon joined by the other two 
columns. 

Amongst the Persians who surrendered was the old Artabazos, 
the father of Alexander’s wife Barsine, and he brought in with him 
three of his sons, all of whom Alexander treated with great honour. 
The remaining Greek mercenaries who had been in the service of 
Darius also surrendered, those who had been in Persian pay before 
the beginning of the present war being pardoned and sent home, 
while those who had joined Darius later were forced to serve in 
the victorious army at the Persian rate of pay. Here, too, he captured 
and imprisoned some envoys sent by Sparta to Darius, these 
including an Athenian who, of course, had no business to be there, 
and whose presence once again revealed the undying hostility of 
the faction led by Demosthenes in Athens. 

While the greater part of the army was enjoying itself as best 
it could in Zadrakarta, the restless Alexander took a small force 
westwards into the mountainous land of the Mardians, between 
modera Teheran and the Caspian coast ; and here, probably during 
a part of August and all September, he marched about, climbing 
up mountains and descending into ravines, storming villages and 
hunting the tribesmen out of their rocky strongholds. It is hard 
to say what object he had other than that of spreading the terror 
of his name in a region which had attracted his attention because 
it lay along the coast of the Caspian Sea, and he had an idea that 
that sea was an inlet from the Outer Ocean which encircled the 
earth; but, indeed, mo object need be sought, for his unquiet 
spirit was seldom able to permit him to rest, and the undertaking of 
any expedition in part punitive and in part exploratory was to him 
a relieffrom the tedium of what other people called a holiday. He 
ved ina continuous state of high tension, and inactivity was horrible 
to him. 

When he retuimed to Zadrakarta he found that a rumour had 
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spread that he was about to return home, and all the troops were 
wild with delight. ‘They had been campaigning for four and a 
half years; they had marched over seven thousand miles; and 
they ‘were sick of this nomadic life, with its eternal pitching and 
striking of camps, its endless foraging for food and searches for 
water, its worries about how to carry and how to dispose of private 
loot, its interrupted and unsatisfactory adventures with native 
‘women or monotonous relations with the regular camp-following 
prostitutes, its extremes of heat or cold, its hardships and sicknesses, 
its frequent exposure to wounds or death, and its constant strain 
upon the nerves. The army in these days was like a travelling 
nation, incorporating a veritable population of civilians—merchants, 
shopkeepers, horse-dealers, craftsmen, money-changers, priests, 
actors, musicians, slaves, public women, and so forth; and Alex- 
andet’s rule over this throng, like that of Moses over the Israelites 
in the wilderness, was often criticised, much as the soldiers loved 
and admired him, and glamorous though his figure appeared to 
be in its heroism, its beauty, its majesty, its mystery, and its god- 
like good-fortune. 

It was extremely painful to him to have to disappoint his men 
in regard to their return home ; but he adopted an attitude which 
he knew would win them. He told them that all those who 
wanted to go home could do so, and that he would keep no man 
against his wish. In his speech to them he said that until now the 
people of this farther part of the Persian Empire had seen them, 
as it were, but in a dream, and that if the army were now to go 
home it would leave behind only a fleeting memory which, fading 
soon, would not be enough to prevent a renewal of hostilities. 
The enemy would come akeer them as after a departing rabble of 
women. Nevertheless, those who wished to go might pack up 
at once and he would do no more than put on record the fact that 
when he was on his way to make the Macedonians the masters of 
the world he was left alone with a few friends and volunteers. It 
was absolutely necessary, he declared, to capture Bessos, for if 
this usurper were to be left with the crown of Persia upon his head 
he would, as soon as their backs were turned, speedily reconquer 
all the territory won from the Persians at such cost. 

Here at Zadrakarta Alexander had with him only the pick of 
his soldiers—about twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, 
so Plutarch states ; for he had left garrisons in many places, and a 
large force was concentrated at Ekbatana under the command of 
Parmenion. It was not to be expected that the flower of his army 
would desert him; and as a result of this speech the troops were 
soon shouting to him to lead them whithersoever he wished and 
they would cheerfully follow. He then organized great games, 
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contests, and sacrifices to the gods, such as he had held in particular 
at Diumin Macedonia at the outset of the expedition, at Tyre before 
the march into Mesopotamia, and at Susa before the invasion of 
Persia, 

For fifteen days—probably the first half of October—he re- 
mained at Zadrakarta, completing his plans; and now that he 
was sure of his army he began to assert himself more definitely as 
sovereign-lord of Asia and successor to the dead Darius, It seems 
to have been at about this time that he assumed the old title of 
“ Lion-Gryphon ” of Persia}; and Plutarch says that it was now 
that he began to orientalize his dress to some extent, at first when 
indoors with his friends and later in public. He had just celebrated 
his twenty-sixth birthday, but he still liked to think of himself as 
the personification of god-like youth, and neither the Greek nor 
the Persian custom of growing a beard as a mark of manly dignity 
could influence him to abandon his habit of shaving his face. 
Curtius says that he sometimes wore the purple and white tunic 
of Persian royalty; and Plutarch mentions that though he did 
fot wear anything so uncouth as a jacket with sleeves or a pair of 
trousers such as the Persians were accustomed to weat, nor assumed. 
the upright tiara of the Persian kings, his clothes were now be- 
coming far more showy than those of the Greeks. 

He had a number of Persian nobles about him at this time; 
and since Artabazos, the father of his wife Barsine, and her brothers, 
were with him and were doubtless making some display of their 
relationship to him, he was probably treated with far more genuine 
deference by the natives they would have accorded to an 
ordinary foreign conqueror. They prostrated themselves before 
him as they had done before Darius ; the princes entertained him 
in native fashion ; the nobles offered their daughters to him to be 
his concubines ; and in general they behaved in such a way as to 
make him feel the glamour of Oriental kingship. 

Under these circumstances, and deeming himself truly to be 
the son of Zeus-Ammon, he could not fail to become arrogant. 
Plutarch says that he used to go into transports of rage if anybody 
dated to criticize him, and that he seemed to value his reputation 
for infallibility more than life itself. In his letters he began at 
this time to leave out the usual polite salutations with which such 
documents were headed ; and it is said that only in writing to two 
persons, Antipater, his Regent at home, and Phokion, his friend 
at Athens, did he now deign to begin with these honourable greet- 
ings? Yet even to these two men, whom once he had venerated, 
and to whom he could not bring himself to omit the old outward 

1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XLUI, 1923, p. 156. 
“Plutarch : Phocion, 17. 
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show of respect, he displayed a condescending patronage. Once 
when the victory of Antipater over Sparta was being discussed, 
Alexander was heard to remark “ The battle of the mice!” And 
he so hurt Phokion’s feelings by sending him a present of money 
that the gift was refused. 

Yet at the same time he endeared himself to his Macedonians 
by frequent acts of simple kindliness and unpretentiousness. Dur- 
ing the pursuit of Darius he had refused some water brought to 
him to quench his burning thirst, because there was not enough 
to ease the sufferings also of those around him. Hearing that 
one of the Companions had been mauled by a bear, he wrote a 
personal letter to him saying that he took it ill that he had not 
been the first to be told of the accident, and asking if there was 
anything he could do; and when this same man was well again, 
Alexander wrote to the doctor who had been in charge of the case, 
thanking him for his services. 

Plutarch says that many of Alexander’s letters, still extant in 
his day, were concerned with small services he wished to do for 
his friends ; and that his readiness to write such letters on their 
behalf and often about the most trivial matters was most surprising. 
It is to be observed, however, that Alexander liked to be in personal 
touch with all that was taking place around him, and derived much 
pleasure from a natural inquisitiveness and an assiduity which 
enabled him to play with case the gratifying part of an all-seeing 
spirit who managed everybody’s affairs. 

His behaviour, in fact, was dictated by three distinct groups of 
citcumstances, each of which corresponded to certain inclinations 
in his nature. In the first place he was born to be, and enjoyed 
being, the simple soldier-king of rough Macedonia, the leader of 
his dare-devil pack of Companions, battle-scarred, weather-beaten, 
hard-working, hard-living, even hard-drinking on occasion, ac- 
cessible, democratic, warm-hearted to his friends and savage to his 
enemies. Secondly, he was compelled by destiny to be, and found 
deep satisfaction in being, a great and awful potentate, heaven- 
born sovereign of a conquering nation, Lord of Asia, King of 
Babylon, Pharach of Egypt, son of Zeus-Ammon, religious, mys- 
terious, infallible, majestic, and in god-like manner dlternately 
terrible or gracious. And thirdly, he found immense pleasure in 
being Captain-General of the Hellenes, a cultured Greek, scholarly, 
artistic, elegant, physically beautiful, chivalrous, heroic in the 
Homeric manner, a lover of all that Athens stood for, broad- 
minded, reasonable, and diplomatic. He was equally sincere in 
these different réles, but his life was too short to show which of 
them was dominant in him. At present he was to the Macedonians 
one petson, to the Greeks another, to the Persians a third; and 
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though the characteristics of this trinity overlapped and interlaced, 
though all these three aspects were gradually pervaded and almost 
unified by a dark and arrogant megalomania, he remained to the 
end of his short life in some respects a contradictory and complex 
character. 

In his capacity as a military commander in the field he was, 
at any rate, more of a simple Macedonian than anything else; and 
now when he saw the enormous quantities of baggage accumulated 
by himself and his officers, and realized that they were setting out 
on this new campaign not in the stark manner of the original army 
but like an Oriental host, a travelling circus, followed by strings 
of waggons loaded high with unnecessary camping-equipment, 
and beasts of burden weighed down with superfluous luxuries, he 
suddenly decided to take drastic measures to re-establish the old 
ideals of soldierly simplicity. He invited his officers to rid them- 
selves of these incumbrances and he set the example by ordering a 
bonfire to be made of a great part of his own baggage. It was a 
grand gesture, intended to remind the troops that it was his business 
and theirs to remain impervious to the softening influences of the 
sumptuous East ; but it was no more than a gesture. The Orient 
had him in thrall, 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE INVASION OF ARIANA, BACTRIANA, 
AND SOGDIANA 


(October, 330 n.c., to April, 327 ».c.) 


LEXANDER marched out from Zadrakarta some time in 

October, 330 a.c., and, having travelled due eastwards for 
five hundred and fifty miles, reached in mid-November the city 
of Susia, near the modern Meshed, not far from the north-western 
corner of Afghanistan, Here there came to him a prince named 
Satibarzanes, who had been Darius’s viceroy of Ariana, the pro- 
vince south of Bactriana, corresponding roughly to Afghanistan 
and northern Baluchistan; and Alexander, having received his 
submission, allowed him to retain his province, sending Anaxippos, 
one of the Companions, with a guard of forty cavalry troopers, to 
keep an eye on him. But the army had continued its match for 
no more than 2 week when news was received that Satibarzanes 
had killed Anaxippos and his men, had declared for Bessos, and 
was making for Artakoana, the capital of Ariana, near Herat in 
North-west Afghanistan. 

Alexander immediately decided to make a dash for Artakoana, 
which was about seventy-five miles to the south; and, leaving the 
main army to follow, he set out with the Companions and a few 
others, and covered the distance in two days. Satibarzanes fled, 
but Alexander, who was infuriated at the outrage, killed about 
three thousand of his men and captured many more, whom he 
ruthlessly sold into slavery. He then founded a new city near 
here, to be called Alexandria; and he seems to have spent some 
time in the neighbourhood, for considerable reinforcements had 
reached him from home before he moved on. Hearing that another 
Persian viceroy, Barsaentes, who had had 2 hand in the murder of 
Darius, was in residence some two hundred miles farther to the 
south, in that part of Ariana known as Drangiana, that is to say 
Southern Afghanistan, he next decided to move down into that 
district. Barsaentes fled at his approach, but was betrayed and 
brought in, whereupon Alexander ordered him to be put to death 
as a punishment for his treachery to his late sovereign—a fact 
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which displays to us the paradoxical situation of Alexander acting 
as the avenger of Darius, whetein we observe that he was now 
desiring to appeat to the natives as the chosen successor of Darius 
and friend of the bereaved Persian royal family, Bessos being held 
up to obloquy as the wicked traitor and usurper, In this con- 
nection it is interesting to notice that he sealed his European corre- 
spondence with the royal seal of Macedonia, but used the seal of 
Darius on all his Oriental letters. 

On their march southwards the Macedonians came upon a 
tribe which refused to submit but retired to a wooded hill at the 
far side of which were extensive precipices. ‘The wind happened 
to be blowing towards this hill, and Alezander therefore set the 
‘woods on fire, and thus drove the tribesmen to a choice between 
death in the flames or death over these cliffs. All that can be said 
in mitigation of his inhumanity on this and other occasions is that 
even his early teacher, Aristotle, did not regard foreign barbarians 
as deserving of any consideration: they were just so many cattle 
which might be slaughtered at will. 

Alexander had little regard for human life, and from this time 
onwards we shall observe an increasing savagery in his behaviour, 
It is as though he could no longer understand or tolerate opposition 
to his divine right; and just as he could speak of Antipater’s 
sanguinary fight with Sparta as the battle of the mice, so he regarded 
the minor peoples who took up arms against him here in the Orient 
as mere insects or pests to be exterminated. Athenaeus } describes 
him as having become a man of dark and gloomy thoughts, very 
violent, and showing no regard whatsoever for human life; but 
there is this to be said for him, that he had no greater regard for 
his own life than for the lives of others. He was constantly face 
to face with death and was wholly unafraid of it. 

One of the darkest tragedies of his career befell him while he 
was down here in Drangiana, ptobably in December. Of all his 
friends Philotas, the son of Parmenion, had become the wealthiest 
and most conspicuous for luxurious living, princely munificence, 
and glittering ostentation. He was the commander of the Com- 
panions, and, like Alexander, was dashing, brave, and capable of 
enduring the greatest fatigues; but his high-and-mighty manners 
had aroused considerable ill-will, and, in fact, Parmenion had said 
to him more than once, “‘ My son, to be not quite so great would 
be wiser.” His colleagues often complained to the King about 
him; and already when they were in Egypt Alexander had been 
told that Philotas had bragged to his mistress, Antigone of Pydna, 
that the Macedonian victories were won by himself and his father, 
and that Alexander had done little more than take the glory. Anti- 
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gone had repeated her lover’s boasts to her friends, but Alexander 
had not given much attention to the gossip of these women when 
at that time and again later it was reported to him, for he probably 
did not believe it, and in any case did not wish to hurt the old 
veteran Parmenion who had already lost two sons—Hector, 
drowned in Egypt, and Nikanor, recently struck down by sickness. 

As has already been indicated, there were numerous mal- 
contents in the army which had set out from Zadrakarta; and now 
that the troops were being led southwards in pursuit of small 
groups of rebels instead of directly against Bessos, thereby in- 
definitely lengthening the campaign, these murmurings had passed 
into actual plots against Alexander’s life. There was a certain 
Dymnos, a man of no great standing, who was in love with a youth 
named Nikomachos, and the latter was horrified one day to hear 
from this man that he and his friends were planning secretly to 
poison or stab Alexander three days hence, so that they might put 
an end to the interminable war and all go home. Nikomachos told 
Kebalinos, his brother, who knew the great Philotas personally, 
and who repeated the story to him, asking him to warn Alexander. 
Philotas, however, said nothing to the King either that day or the 
next, although Kebalinos reminded him more than once, and asked 
that he might be allowed to tell his story to Alexander in person. 
Kebalinos then repeated the information to Metron, one of the 
royal pages, who at once told Alexander. 

Alexander immediately ordered the arrest of Dymnos, who 
promptly stabbed himself, was dragged, dying, into the royal pres- 
ence, and before the first question could be asked him, sank dead 
at Alexander’s feet. Kebalinos was then sent for, who, joyfully 
thanking the gods that Alexander had been warned in time, told 
him how he had asked Philotas three days ago to put him on his 
guard, and how he suspected that the warning had been deliberately 
withheld. At this Alexander was so shocked and disillusioned 
that he burst into tears, and, sending for Philotas, indignantly asked 
him why he had kept silent. Philotas, quite unruffled, replied 
that he had thought it just an idle tale not worth repeating, and 
that he was only now brought to the realization of his awful mis- 
take by the damning fact of the suicide of Dymnos, Alexander 
was impressed by this defence, but nevertheless held a council of 
his officers which Philotas was not asked to attend; and Niko- 
machos and Kebalinos were then made to tell their stories, the 
upshot being a unanimous vote that Philotas should be questioned 
under torture. 

The fear was that Philotas might kill himself before the rami- 
fications of the plot were discovered, and Alexander therefore 
cunningly invited him to dinner and pretended to be perfectly 
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friendly with him ; but that night when the unsuspecting man had 
gone to bed he was pounced upon by Hephaestion, Krateros, and 
some others, who tied him up and set a guard over him. 

Barly next morning Alexander calied a public meeting of the 
soldiers, and with deep emotion told them of the conspiracy. A 
letter had been found, he said, addressed by Parmenion to Philotas, 
in which these words occurred: “ First take cate of yourselves, 
and then of those under you; for so we may effect what we have 
undertaken.” ‘This sounded very suspicious, he said; and he 
went on to tell how Philotas had claimed the glory of their vic- 
tories, how he had sneered at the declaration of the oracle of Siwa 
that Alexander was son of Zeus-Ammon, and how in one way 
and another he had shown his disloyalty. At the end of this speech 
Philotas was led forward, bound and having a veil over his face ; 
but at sight of him the soldiers were filled with pity, and it was 
clear that they did not yet think a case had been made out against 
him. 

At this moment a certain Koinos, who had married a daughter 
of Parmenion, began loudly to heap curses upon Philotas, and 
suddenly picked up a large stone, apparently with the idea of smash- 
ing his head in; but Alexander sprang forward and seized the 
man’s arm, and it was later thought that Koinos had attempted to 
kill his brother-in-law there and then, in order to spare him the 
agonies of torture. Alexander then asked the prisoner what he 
had to say, but at this Philotas uttered a groan and fainted. When 
he had recovered Alexander again told him to speak, and asked 
him whether he would address the company in Greek or Mace- 
donian. Philotas replied that he would speak in Greek, and 
Alexander at once prejudiced the man’s case by remarking to the 
foldiess that the Macedonian tongue was evidently not good enough 
for him, 

The King then retired, and Philotas addressed the gathering. 
Referring to his having sneered at Alexander’s divinity, he ex- 
plained that Alesander had particularly asked him always to speak 

is mind, but that nevertheless he had only made the criticism in 
private and had never told anybody except Alexander himself that 
he did not like this assumption of divinity. He pointed out that 
none of those who had revealed the plot had directly mentioned 
his name in connection with it, and that the only evidence against 
him was circumstantial; and he appealed to Ammon to attest his 
innocence. The effect of the speech was considerable in arousing 
doubts as to his guilt, and during the remainder of the day the 
soldiers argued the matter amongst themselves with much heat. 
That night, however, Philotas was questioned under torture, 
being scourged again and again and burnt with red-hot coals, while 
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Alexander stood listening behind a curtain; and in the end he 
made a full confession, implicating his father Parmenion and several 
others, and saying that the cause of their hatred of the King was 
his odious and insane claim to be the son of Zeus-Ammon. 

Next morning the wretched man, too weak to stand, was carried 
before the assembly and was made to repeat his confession and to 
name his accomplices, to some of whom he actually pointed in the 
crowd. Thereupon his former friends fell upon him with stones 
and spears and killed him, afterwards summarily trying the others 
he had named and putting them to death in like manner. 

It will be recalled + that at Phaselis in Asia Minor, in the winter 
of 334-333 B.C., four years ago, the Lyncestian prince Alexander 

been arrested on a charge of conspiring against the King’s 
life; and since then he had been dragged from place to place as 
a prisoner and was by this time but the wreck of a man. He was 
now brought suddenly before the angry crowd and was told to 
state his defence; but while he was faltering and fumbling with 
the notes of the speech he had long ago prepared, the soldiers 
became impatient and stabbed him to death with their spears. 

Some young men who had been intimate friends of Philotas 
were next put on trial and were obliged to stand beside the dead 
body of the Lyncestian while the King denounced them. Their 
defence, however, was so well presented that the crowd was soon 
won over. They argued that they had every reason to seek the 
friendship of Philotas since Philotas had the friendship of Alex- 
ander; but, they added, they had known for some time that Alex- 
ander had regarded them with suspicion, for they had heard that 
Olympias had said much against them in a letter she had written 
to her son, her reason being that while they were on a recruiting 
mission in Macedonia they had conscribed certain youths whom 
Olympias wanted to keep at home at Pella. 

While they were yet speaking the soldiers broke in with loud 
demands that Alexander should pardon them, and this he did, freely 
withdrawing the accusations he had made against them. He was 
convinced, however, of the guilt of Parmenion, and despatched 
one of his officers, Polydamas, to put him to death without trial. 
‘This man, accompanied by two natives, made the journey to Ek- 
batana by camel in eleven days, ing up an average pace of 
eighty miles a day, which is very fast going. Parmenion was 
walking in his garden when Alexander’s executioner arrived and 
handed him what purported to be a letter from the King and one 
from Philotas; but while the old general was opening one of the 
two letters, the officer ran him through the heart with his sword. 
The guards rushed forward, but were restrained at sight of Alex- 
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ander’s badge of authority ; and presently the royal proclamation, 
declaring Patmenion’s guilt, was read to the troops. The dead 
man’s head was then cut off, and sent to Alexander. 

Arrian, Diodorus, and Plutarch are agreed that Parmenion and 
Philotas were guilty, but Curtius thinks that the guilt of Parmenion 
was open to doubt, because Philotas might have made a false con- 
fession in order to obtain relief from the torture; yet Curtius’s 
well-balanced account of the affair, which is the best we have, 
leaves us with the impression that Alexander had ample reason 
for his severity. Parmenion, once so loyal to him, had decply 
resented the slights now so often placed upon the memory of his 
old master Philip; and it is not unlikely that he was disgusted 
with Alexander’s metamorphosis into a semi-Oriental god-king. 
Plutarch, however, probably comes close to the truth when he 
writes that henceforth Alexander was an object of terror to many 
of his friends, by which he means to say that innocence was no 
longer felt to be a safeguard to any of them against incurring the 
King’s mistrust. The execution of the aged and much beloved 
Parmenion is one of the darkest stains on Alexander’s character ; 
and it would seem that the army never quite forgave him for it. 

Philotas, as I have said, had led the Companions; and now 
his vacant command was divided between Hephaestion and Kleitos 
the Black, the brother of Alexander’s old nurse, these two men, 
with Krateros, being the three friends he most trusted—in which 
regard I may mention an illuminating distinction he once made 
between the relationship to him of Hephaestion and Krateros. 
“ Krateros,” he said, “loves the King, but Hephaestion loves 
Alexander.” These three, at any rate, did not fear him, and, 
strangely enough, the army itself did not fear him either, as had 
been evident at the trial of the conspirators, where the soldiers 
had been ready enough to disagree with him; but the men in his 
immediate circle were undoubtedly uncomfortable, and there was 
one man, Antipater, the Regent in Macedonia, who was filled with 
foreboding. 

Antipater was not getting on at all well with Olympias, the 
Queen-Mother, and he was so afraid that she would prejudice 
her son against him in her letters that he was in the habit of writing 
to Alexander at this ‘ime to explain how difficult she was. Alex- 
andet knew well enough that Olympias was dangerous, and he 
would not allow her to interfere in affairs of state; yet once after 
teading a long letter from Antipater full of accusations against 
het he made the well-known remark : “ Antipater does not know 
that one tear of a mother can efface a thousand letters like this.” 
Nevertheless, his devotion to his mother did not blind him to the 
likelihood of her paying somebody to thrust a dagger into the 
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Regent’s heart; and he wrote to Antipater advising him to keep 
a bodyguard always about him. 

Probably in December, 330 8.c., Alexander marched on through 
Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, designing to cross the Pato- 
panisos or Hindu Kush and so reach Bactriana which was the 
territory just north of this range and south of modern Bokhara. 
On his way he founded two cities, the first being now represented 
by Kandahar, a cotruption of “ Alexandria,” and the second being 
another “Alexandria,” near the modern Beghram, twenty-five 
miles north-west of Kabul, the present capital of Afghanistan, In 
this latter neighbourhood, however, after forcing his marches 
nearly seven hundred miles from Drangiana, he was compelled to 
remain idle probably from the end of January to the end of March, 
329 B.C., for the snow was deep upon the mountains, and not even 
he could dare to attempt the crossing of the Hindu Kush in winter. 
Here, however, he was overtaken by large reinforcements, con- 
sisting in the main of troops which had been left at Ekbatana under 
the command of the late Parmenion; and he now had both the 
time and the numbers to be able to send an expedition southwards 
in search of the treacherous Satibarzanes, who was ultimately 
located and killed. 

Since setting out from Zadrakarta in the previous October he 
had marched nearly sixteen hundred miles, and was still over three 
hundred miles from the capital of Bactriana which was less than 
a thousand miles from Zadrakarta by the direct route. Precious 
time was passing, and he was now so impatient to reach his goal 
that he resumed his advance far too eatly, and found himself up 
in what is now known as the Khawak pass, neatly twelve thousand 
feet above sea-level, in early April, long before the snows had 
melted. The unnecessary sufferings of the army, caused by this 
impatience and rashness, were extreme: many of the men died, 
and many more suffered from frost-bites and snow-blindness ; 
and even after they had made the terrible crossing and had come 
down into the valley of the River Oxus, the modern Amu, their 
miseries were not at an end, for the country here had been devas- 
tated by Bessos, and food was hard to find. 

Bessos himself had retired northwards beyond the Oxus with 
a considerable army ; and after capturing the more or less deserted 
city of Baktra or Zariaspa, the modern Balkh, which was the capital 
of Bactriana, Alexander was obliged to take his army across the 
wide river on rafts and improvised floats of various kinds, all the 
boats having been destroyed or removed by the enemy. It was a 
petilous and tertifying business; but on the other side, in the 
province of Sogdiana, now called Bokhara, he received, some time 
in May, the gratifying news tat Bessos had been treated as he 
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had treated Darius: he had been ousted by one of his chief officers, 
Spitamenes, and was the prisoner of his own people. His handing 
over having been negotiated, he was brought in, and by Alexander's 
particular order, was marched along the high road naked and with 
a wooden halter round his neck. Alexander at once had him 
whipped almost to death, and then sent him, bleeding and shiver- 
ing, back to Zariaspa. His ultimate fate, which came upon him 
some months later, may be recorded here: he was tried on the 
charge of having betrayed Darius, and, having been found guilty, 
was condemned to have his nose and ears cut off, after which he was 
sent to Ekbatana, where he was put to death by being tied by the 
arms and legs to two trees which had been bent and fastened to- 
gether by ropes, so that when these ropes were cut the trees sprang 
apart, tearing the wretched man in half. 

In regard to the carlier part of the sentence Artian writes: “1 
do not approve of this excessive punishment, and, in fact, I con- 
sider that the mutilation of the prominent features of the body is 
a barbaric custom ”—barbaric, that is to say, in the sense of being 
not Greek. As to the method by which the traitor was put to 
death—-if the story be true—the only possible excuse, namely, that 
it was an old Persian custom and that it was carried out by Persians, 
hardly relieves Alexander of the charge of gross cruelty. He was 
deliberately behaving like a Persian, not like a Greek; and the 
fact that he did not pause to ask himself what cultured Athens 
would think of his action is sufficient comment upon his unbalanced 
state of mind at this time. 

His Greck and Macedonian soldiers must have been extremely 
troubled by his behaviour. He was posing as the avenger, not 
the conqueror, of Darius ; he was surrounded by Persian princes ; 
he had just appointed Artabazos, his Persian father-in-law, viceroy 
of Bactriana, and Proexes, another Persian, viceroy of the Kabul 
area; he was now more frequently dressing himself in Persian 
clothes ; and in the case of Bessos he had let his army see him as 
a callous exponent of Oriental frightfuiness. The troops, of course, 
must have realized to some extent the purpose of this behaviour : 
he could never hope to hold these distant parts of the Persian 
Empire except by demanding allegiance to himself not as a foreign 
invader but as the authorized successor of Darius, not as a Greek 
but as an Oriental. 

It is true that there is little difference in character between the 
Alexander who dragged the dying governor of Gaza around the 
city tied by the heels to his chariot, and the Alexander who muti- 
lated Bessos ; and little difference, again, between the young Alex- 

* So says Plutarch, but Diodorus says that he was cut up into small pieces. 
Arrian merely states that he was put to death, 
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ander who dressed himself up and posed as a hero of the Trojan 
War, and this present Alexander who was pretending to be an 
Asiatic panjandrum. Yet even so, the soldiers could hardly have 
understood his quick change from the typical Homeric hero into 
the awful Eastern potentate, and it was only when, from time to 
time, he threw aside his masks and showed himself to them as a 
simple Macedonian, that they could have reminded themselves 
that their old love for him still existed. 

Their consolation was that with the end of Bessos their work 
was finished, and that they would now return home. But once 
again they were to be disappointed. Alexander was bent upon 
reaching the confines of the Persian Empire at the River Jaxartes, 
the modern Sir Darya in Turkestan which rises near the Tian Shan 
mountains of Western China and flows into the Sea of Aral east 
of the Caspian Sea. He thought that the Jaxartes and the Sea of 
Aral were connected with the Caspian which itself was part of the 
Ocean surrounding the earth, and he felt that beyond the Jaxartes 
there was but the shadowy territory of the world’s end. Below 
Persepolis in the south he had perhaps touched world’s end; west 
of Zadrakarta, in the land of the Mardians, he had touched it 
on the shores of the Caspian; and now at the Jaxactes he would 
touch it again in the north-east. He was determined here in the 
Orient to place his boundaries at the limits of the earth, so that 
he would ultimately be free to reach the world’s end in the south 
of Africa and the west and north of Europe also, and thus rule the 
whole area inhabited by man.? 

When he announced that he was going north through Sogdiana 
the army appears to have shown its resentment, for Arrian tells 
us that he now dismissed all the Macedonian veterans who seemed 
to be war-weary and unfit, and sent them back home, together with 
some non-Macedonian units. He had recently received consider- 
able reinforcements, and thus the army with which he advanced 
was largely composed of young men, and was purged of many of 
the old grumblers. From the Oxus at Zariaspa he marched rather 
more than three hundred miles to Marakanda, the modern Samar- 
kand, the capital of Sogdiana, which he reached some time in June. 
Thence he proceeded nearly two hundred miles north-eastwards to 
the southern bank of the Jaxartes, where, in July, he founded 
another city, Alexandria Ultima, probably represented by the 
modern Khokand in Ferghana, the territory just west of the Chinese 
province of Sin Kiang. 

It is related by Curtius and Diodorus? that somewhere in this 


? Acrian, IV, yi and xv. 
* The passage in Diodorus is lost, but it is referred to in the list of contents 
of Book XVI. 
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neighbourhood, Alexander came upon a colony of Ionian Greeks 
descended from certain priests of Apollo at Branchidae, near 
Miletus in Asia Minor, who, a century and a half earlier, had 
surrendered to Xerxes the treasures of their temple, and who had 
retired here to the extreme end of the Persian empire in order to 
escape the vengeance of their fellow-Greeks. These people now 
came out to meet Alexander and to offer their allegiance ; but he, 
remembcring that the oracle of Apollo at Branchidae had been one 
of the first after that of Ammon of Siwa to announce his divine 
parentage, felt very strongly that they ought to be punished for 
the sins of their forefathers, and he therefore called a meeting of the 
soldiers in his army who happened to come from the neighbourhood 
of Miletus, asking them whether they would like to exact vengeance 
on the colony, The soldiers, however, had forgotten all about 
this ancient transgression, and did not know what to reply; and 
Alexander therefore told them that he would have to follow his 
own heatt’s prompting in the matter. He then led a force in petson 
to the settlement, surrounded it on all sides, and, excited by a 
demented religious zcal, ordered the soldiers to butcher every 
man, woman and child in the place as a sort of mystical sacrifice 
to appease the wrath of Apollo. 

Tt is a strange story, and since it is not mentioned by Arrian, 
there is a chance that it is untruc; yet the massacre is in keeping 
with the dark and mystical character of many of Alexandet’s 
actions, and, personally, I see no reason to doubt it. So much 
that is distasteful to us in his behaviour becomes explicable if we 
remember that a fiercely sacramental impulse urged him at times 
along those lurid paths of thought which are more usually trodden 
by priests and religious fanatics. From his earliest childhood he 
had been trained by Olympias to worship the gods with sacrifices 
and burnt offerings, to perform their secret rites, to make magic, to 
study the omens, to read the stars,and to consult the oracles, and it 
is just such an act as this holy slaughter of the descendants of the 
sacrilegious priests of Branchidae which elucidates his character 
and enables us to understand his ability to regard himself as a son 
of Zeus-Ammon impelled to carry out the dread behests of the gods. 

During the fighting which accompanied the march to the 
Jaxartes, Alexander attacked the mountain stronghold of a tribe 
which had ambushed some of his men ; and while he was recklessly 
leading the assault he was shot through the right leg by an arrow 
which splintered the bone. His men were infuriated by this 
occurrence, and, when the fortress had been taken, they killed the 
tribesmen by thousands while thousands of others are said to have 
leapt to their deaths from walls and precipices. For some weeks 
Alexander was obliged to be carried about in a litter, but long 
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before the wound was healed he had the bandages off so that the 
troops could see that he was not seriously hurt. 

Before he was well a revolt, headed by Spitamenes, the man 
who had usurped the place of Bessos, broke out at Marakanda and 
quickly spread through Sogdiana. The garrison at Matakanda 
was closely besieged; the garrisons left behind at various other 
points were massacred ; the lines of communication were cut; and 
Alexander found himself isolated and in dire peril. His response 
to this rebellion, however, was ferocious in the extreme. He 
limped off at the head of a picked force, descended upon the nearest 
towns, captured five of them in two days, and by special order 
allowed no quarter to the men, while the women and children were 
rounded up to be sold as slaves. A sixth town was more stoutly 
defended, but Alexander found a concealed way into it along the 
dry bed of a stream, and personally Jed an attacking party by this 
route into the streets within the walls. Here the fighting was 
desperate, and Krateros was one of the first to be wounded. Then 
Alexander was knocked senseless by a large stone which struck 
him on the back of the head and neck, and for some time afterwards 
his sight was affected. Thousands of the enemy were killed, and 
all the women and children captured. A seventh city was taken 
by assault and the garrison put to the sword. 

He then despatched a force to the relief of Marakanda, but he 
himself returned to the bank of the Jaxartes, where during the 
next thrce weeks he fortified the new city which he was building, 
so that it should serve permanently as a frontier station. It was 
now the close of July or carly August, and it was imperative that 
he should return to Marakanda, re-establish his prestige there, and 
move back into Bactriana to open his lines of communication again 
before winter set in. But before leaving his present position he 
felt that he ought to cross the Jaxartes, as in his youth he had 
crossed the Danube, so as to put the fear of him into the hearts of 
the strange, wild folk, the Scythians or Tartars, who lived beyond 
the river in those regions which, as I have already said, he believed 
to be near the confines of the world. 

This transpontine campaign was to be no more than a raid, 
but he initiated it by celebrating games, races, gymnastic contests, 
and grand sacrifices to the gods. He had hardly yet fully recovered, 
however, from the wound in his leg and the blow at the base of 
his skull ; and now, to add to his discomfort, he was suffering from 
a prolonged attack of diarchoca due to bad water and the August 
heat, and, indeed, it is said that his weakness was such that he could 
hardly speak above a whisper. Nevertheless he prepared to make 
the crossing at once, for the river was not wide and on the opposite 
bank the Scythians were irritating him and his men by shouting 
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insults across the water, telling him and the army what they would 
do to them if they were to dare to come over, 

Aristander, the astrologer, however, declared that the omens 
were bad, and that they pointed to Alexander’s personal danger— 
a prediction not difficult to make, considering the condition the 
King was in. Alexander replied that any danger was better than 
being insulted and laughed at by the tribesmen across the river, 
and he gave orders for the crossing to be made on the following 
day ; but during the night he was nervous and feverish and could 
not sleep. He could see the enemy gathered around their fires, 
and he realized that these men were not demons such as might be 
expected to inhabit the outer fringe of the earth. World’s end was 
receding : it was farther away than he had thought, and his dis- 
appointment was keen. Beyond the tiver there were evidently 
vast regions to conquer, and he had no time to conquer them. 

Next morning the passage was effected under the protection of 
a barrage from his catapults and bowmen. Alexander, standing 
on a raft, with his shield above his head, ied the strange flotilla of 
native boats, rafts, and sacks of hay by means of which the soldiers 
made the crossing, the horses swimming beside them. On the 
opposite bank a pitched battle of major importance was fought, 
in which Alexander, sick though he was, led the main body of the 
Companions in their charges, and fought until he had to be carried, 
fainting and delirious, from the field. The Scythians were routed, 
leaving a thousand dead and a hundred and fifty prisoners ; but 
Alexander’s losses were also heavy, there being a hundred and sixty 
killed and a thousand wounded. Shortly afterwards messengers 
arrived from the Scythian king offering friendship, and saying that 
the men who had opposed the Macedonians had acted without his 
knowledge; and thereupon Alexander made a treaty with him 
and politely returned the prisoners, 

A few days later the army recrossed the river to the new city, 
and here in September came the appalling news that the entire 
force sent to the relief of Matakanda, including sixty of the Com- 
panions, had been ambushed and annihilated while they were far 
away in the hills in pursuit of the retiring Spitamenes. At this 
Alexandet set out at top speed for Marakanda with his cavalry, 
leaving Krateros to bring the other troops along; and by riding 
fifty or sixty miles a day he reached the city in time to save the 
garrison from the renewed assaults of the now triumphant enemy. 
At his unexpected approach Spitamenes fied with Alexander in hot 
pursuit, and in the hills the Macedonians came upon the bodies of 
the annihilated force, and these they buried with much ceremony, 

For the remainder of September and October—a period within 
which he celebrated his twenty-seventh birthday—he marched 
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about the province slaughtering almost everybody he found and 
utterly laying waste the land; and in this fearful retribution it is 
said that over a hundred thousand men, women, and children were 
massacted, though Spitamenes himself escaped. Never before had 
the Macedonians waded so deeply in blood; never before had 
Alexander proved himself so terrible. He was like a butchering 
lunatic ; and when in November he recrossed the Oxus and arrived 
back at Zariaspa in Bactriana he and his men must have been glad 
to rest from their orgy of frightfulness. 

While he was at Zariaspa, probably in the last days of the year 
329 B.C. large reinforcements reached him—some seventeen 
thousand foot and two thousand six hundred horse. There 
arrived also an embassy from the Scythian peoples who lived between 
the Caspian and the Black Sea, and who were then regarded as 
being related on their east to the Scythians north of the Jaxartes 
and on their west to the Scythians north of the Danube. This 
embassy proposed that their king should give his daughter in 
marriage to Alexander, and that a friendly alliance should be 
established ; and to the latter proposal Alexander gladly agreed, 
but he declined the hand of the Scythian princess. There also 
came to him the King of the Scythians who lived between the 
Sea of Aral and the Caspian; and this personage proposed that 
Alexander should make war with him upon those other Scythians, 
apparently, whose embassy was already at Zariaspa. To this 
Alexander replied that he had a great deal yet to do in the Orient, 
but that at some future time he intended to take a flect into the 
Black Sea and to explore the Caucasus, at which time he would 
be glad of the proferred help. 

The interest to us of these embassies lies in the fact that they 
must have revealed to Alexander the vastness of the territory north 
of the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, and the Sea of Aral, and must 
have proved to him that world’s end was much farther off than he 
had thought—in that direction, at any rate. His god-imposed 
task of world-conquest was far greater than he had supposed, and 
he now began to foresee a lifetime spent in merely beating the bounds 
of the earth. It was no good wasting his time here in the north- 
eastern corner of his empire : he must move down south and push 
out eastwatds into India in search of the Outer Ocean in that 
direction, for there, it was to be hoped, the uttermost limits of the 
habitations of man were within reach. His eyes were ever searching 
the horizon where, beyond the hills or the mountains, the world’s 
end might suddenly be found; but there were always unexplored 
distances ahead, and new and mysterious horizons. There could 
be no rest for him, no ease from the incessant urge onwards of his 
vast ambitions and dreams; and these Scythian embassies all too 
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plainly told him that his Herculean labours were but beginning. 
India must be his next step; and then... But his brain must 
have exhausted itself in the very effort of thinking what next. 
Yet he was the son of Zeus-Ammon; his work had been set him 
by the gods ; and he had no fears that his life would end before he 
could accomplish their will. 

Here at Zariaspa he was planning his march to India, and was 
impatiently waiting for the spring when the passes across the Hind 
Kush would be open again, when suddenly, probably in February 
328 u.c., news arrived that Sogdiana had again revolted, and that 
the wretched remnants of its people were once more in arms. 
He marched forthwith back to the Oxus ; and here neat the river, 
the men who were digging a hole in which to fix his tent-post 
came upon a stream of natural oil, Alexander was intensely elated 
by the discovery: oil, said his soothsayers, was used to soothe 
and refresh the body after great labours, and he immediately wrote 
a letter to Antipater, his Regent in Macedonia, saying that never 
before had the gods vouchsafed him so favourable a sign that the 
balm of success would follow upon his present toils. 

Upon entering Sogdiana he divided his forces into five columns, 
so that the whole province might be thoroughly combed ; and it 
would seem that the same policy of wholesale slaughter was pursued. 
The column which he himself led moved westwards down the 
Oxus, for Alexander had heard that Spitamenes was in this western 
part of the territory; but presently came the news that the man 
had fled into Margiana, the district around the modern Merv, and 
into this region he therefore followed. Spitamenes, however, 
managed to elude him, and Alexander, fearing his activities, turned 
his attention to building six fortresses in Margiana so as to protect 
the direct route from Ekbatana to Bactriana and Sogdiana—the 
route, that is to say, which is now the highroad from Teheran via 
Merv to Samarkand. One of Alexander’s greatest claims to good 
generalship is the fact that he always took care to protect the roads 
in his rear; and we hear of no case in which his reinforcements 
or supplies failed to reach him. 

He was occupied for several months in this work, and when at 
last he turned and came back to the general rendezvous at Mara- 
kanda, it must have been nearly midsummer and he had marched 
some seven or eight hundred miles since leaving Zariaspa in 
February. The invasion of India was still in the front of his mind, 
but since the Hindu Kush could be crossed at any time during 
the next four or five months, he felt that he could afford to give 
some weeks to the pacification of Sogdiana before retuming to 
Zariaspa and setting out on the Indian adventure. From Mara- 
kanda, therefore, he sent Hephaestion away to collect settlers from 
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the neighbouring countries to zepeople the devastated land; and 
for the rest of the summer he devoted himself to the business of 
creating a new and friendly nation in place of the nation he had almost 
exterminated. 

Artabazos, being a very old man, had asked to be relieved of 
his viceregal office, and Alexander therefore appointed Klecitos the 
Black to be viceroy in Bactriana and the new Sogdiana, for this 
man, as I have said, was one of the most trusted of his friends, yet 
had lately been somewhat inclined to criticize him for his Asiatic 
tendencies and thus had raised an obstacle to their further intimacy. 
Kleitos, it will be recalled, was the brother of Alexander’s noble- 
born nurse, Lanike or Hellanike, and was also the man who had 
saved his life at the battle of the Granicus; for which reasons, I 
take it, the King was both anxious to give him this important 
position of trust, and at the same time to put the miles between 
them, so that their long friendship should not be broken by a 
quarrel. Certain ill-omens had also to be circumvented, for 
Kleitos, a few days earlier, had been summoned to the King just 
when he happened to be sacrificing to the gods, and he had hastened 
into the royal presence with three sacrificial lambs trotting after 
him, which was considered to be a most unlucky occurrence and 
which confitmed a painful dream Alexander had had about him, 
wherein he had seen him in company with the three dead sons 
of Parmenion. 

Probably in September, just before setting out for India, 
Alexander gave a banquet in celebration of the annual festival of 
the Dioskouroi or Dioscuri, that is to say the brothers Castor and 
Pollux, the legendary sons of Zeus. This festival coincided with 
one of the many annual festivals of Dionysos, and on that day 
Alexander had always been accustomed to sacrifice to this god; 
but on this occasion he neglected to do so, and gave the honours 
to the Dioscuri—a fact which is noted by ancient writers as though 
it were the possible cause of the tragedy which occurred at this 
banquet. Kieitos, in view of his new appointment, was the most 
honoured guest at the party; and both he and Alexander, and, 
indeed, all the others, had soon toasted one another into a state 
of intoxication. 

In this condition some of the younger Companions began to 
flatter Alexander by pointing out certain similarities berween him 
and the Dioscuri. The famous brothers had been called the sons 
of King Tyndareos, but in reality, so tradition said, their father 
was Zeus; and similarly Alexander had been called the son of 
King Philip, but actually was the son of Zeus-Ammon. The 
conversation then turned to the subject of Philip, whom Alexander 
began to disparage, boasting that he, Alexander, not Philip, had 
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won the battle of Chaeroneia, and that he had saved Philip’s life 
on that day. Alexander was always given to bragging when he 
was drunk—a fact which is of importance to the understanding 
of his character, for inebriation reveals the secrets of the heart; 
and his younger friends on this occasion encouraged him by 
saying that Philip had never done anything which could compare 
with his own achievements. Alexander, they said, had performed 
greater deeds than the Dioscuri, and was worthy to be compared 
favourably with mighty Hercules himself ; and in view of this it was 
absurd to bring a mere Philip into the argument at all. 

The trend of this silly talk naturally offended some of the elder 
men who were present, for not a few of them had served under 
Philip and knew his worth ; and presently Kleitos, himself one of 
Philip's veterans, took up that monarch’s cause, declaring with 
drunken audacity that Philip’s victories were much greater than 
Alexander’s. In any case, he said, victories were won more by the 
soldiers than by their leaders, and he quoted some lines of Euripides 
to that effect— Are these your customs? Is it thus that Greece 
rewards her warriors? Shall one man claim the honours won by 
thousands ?”” He then went on to say that he had saved Alexander’s 
life at the Granicus, and that but for his help on that occasion 
Alexander would not now be here to disown his father and call 
himself son of Ammon. 

As this Alexander lost his temper and told Kleitos that his 
words were little short of treason, and that he deserved to be 
punished for them; to which Kleitos replied that he was already 
punished enough, if this were the reward of their toils, to see their 
king behaving like a Persian, employing Persians on his staff, 
dressing himself up in ridiculous Persian clothes, and expecting 
free Macedonians to grovel before him. These tipsy remarks 
caused several of the officers to rise to their feet to throw Kleitos 
out; and in the pandemonium which ensued Alexander turned to 
two Greek guests of his and asked them whether amidst a quarrelling 
rabble of Macedonians such as this they did not feel like demigods 
among wild beasts. 

But if for a moment he was pretending to be a cultured Greek 
who could look down with contempt upon these rude and noisy 
Macedonians, he very soon proved himself to be at heart no other 
than a Macedonian; for when Kleitos asked him why he had 
invited them to dine with him at all if he objected to free men 
speaking their minds freely, Alexander picked up an apple from 
the table and flung it with all too good an aim straight at his head. 
Some of the officers then tried to drag Kleitos from the room; but 
the man was now in a towering passion and poured abuse upon the 
King, jeering at him, laughing at the oracle of Siwa, and declaring 
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that Alexander was at last hearing more truth than he had ever 
heard from his pretended father Ammon. 

Alexander reeled to his feet and snatched up a spear, but at 
this his friends seized his arms and tried to push him back on to 
his couch; whereupon Alexander cried out that this was treason 
and that he was being taken prisoner by his own officers, just as 
Darius had been. He then shouted to the guard in their own 
Macedonian tongue, and at the same time ordered a trumpeter to 
sound the alarm. The man hesitated, and Alexander, breaking 
loose, struck him a terrific blow with his fist. Then, getting hold 
of the spear once more, he ordered everybody from the room. 
Kleitos had already been hustled through the doorway, but Alex- 
ander ran to it, and called out to him as though wishing to have the. 
Jast word. Kleitos, struggling outside, heard him, and darted 
back, shouting further abuse ; but when Alexander saw him burst 
in between the curtains, he hurled the spear straight at him, and 
Kieitos fell dead, with the spear quivering in his breast. 

Instantly there was a dreadful silence, and in that moment 
Alexander’s anger vanished. He dashed to the dead man, pulled 
the spear out of his body, and, turning the dripping blade to his 
own throat, was in the act of killing himself when again his arms 
were seized, and the spear taken from him. He then flung himself 
upon the ground, banging his head on the floor in a frenzy of 
self-abasement, tearing his face with his nails, and calling “ Kleitos ! 
—Kieitos!” in a passion of weeping. 

For three days he would not eat, nor sleep, nor wash. He 
made them bring the body to him in his room, and he mourned 
and sobbed over it, crying out that never again would he be able 
to face his old nurse, the sister of the man he had murdered. Her 
sons had died for him at the siege of Miletus, and now he had 
killed her brother: shat was her reward for all the loving care she 
had bestowed upon him. When the body was carried away, he 
lay face downwards upon the floor, and would neither move nor 
speak for many hours, only sighing deeply and drumming upon 
the ground with his fists. 

His friends tried to argue with him, telling him that Kleitos 
had deserved death; and the philosopher Kallisthenes, an austere 
relative of Aristotle! who was serving on Alexander’s staff and 
was writing a history of his campaigns, was called in to console 
him by moral discourses, to which, however, the King would not 
listen. Then came another and more robust philosopher, Anaxar- 
chos of Abdera, who laughed outright at him, and told him not 
to make a fool of himself, but to realize that whatever he did was 
done justly and according to the will of the gods. 

2 Kallisthenes was the son of Aristotle's niece. 
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With that Alexander abandoned his mourning and weat about 
his business once more; but, to his credit, he did not accept the 
view that he was guiltless of any crime. He frankly admitted that 
his action was not worthy of him, but he attributed it to the male- 
volence of Dionysos who, he believed, had long been angry with 
him because he had destroyed the city of Thebes, the god’s reputed 
birthplace, and was now annoyed because the usual sacrifices to 
him had’ been omitted. This omission Alexander promptly 
rectified by elaborate sacrifices to the wrathful deity. 

‘A few days later Alexander set out on his return march to 
Zariaspa, the capital of Bactriana, whence, I suppose, he intended 
to cross the Hindu Kush before the passes closed for the winter ; 
but suddenly, at about the time of his twenty-eighth birthday, 
all his plans were upset by the news that Spitamenes had reappeared 
and had raised another revolt in Bactriana. Shortly after Alexander 
had arrived at Zariaspa, probably at the end of October, however, 
Spitamenes was murdered by his own people; yet the rising did 
not altogether collapse, and Alexander decided that he would have 
to spend the winter in this remote province, and postpone his 
invasion of India until the spring. His tenacity of purpose which, 
as I have said before, is very marked in his character, is again shown. 
in his determination to finish his work in this distant corner of his 
new dominions, rather than leave it for others to complete. 

His stay at Zariaspa was marked, in the last days of the year 
328 u.c., by another unfortunate aflair which reveals Alexander 
once more as a very target of criticism, mainly on account of the 
Oriental trend of his thoughts and behaviour. For some time 
there had been much argument ia reference to the manner in which 
important Macedonians and Greeks ought to salute the sovereign 
at court functions. It was their custom to bow to him and to 
receive a formal kiss ; but Persian etiquette required that the nobles 
and court officials should prostrate themselves upon the ground 
in front of the King, touching the floor with their foreheads, and 
the question was whether the white men should do the same, if 
only for the sake of maintaining Alexander’s supreme majesty here 
in the Orient. Most of the younger officers were willing to do 
this, for Alexander was their god-like hero; but others either 
objected or made a joke of it. Caurtius tells us, for instance, that 
a certain Macedonian, Polysperchon by name, who was reclining 
beside Alexander, jeeringly told a Persian noble then prostrating 
himself to hit his head harder against the floor, whereupon Alexander 
pushed him off the couch and, while he was sprawling on the ground, 
said, “ Now you are doing it!” 

‘The philosopher Kallisthenes, who had a very high opinion of 
himself, was one of the severest critics of this Alexander-worship, 
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and he was heard to say that after all Alexander was only what 
historians such as himself chose to make him in the eyes of their 
readers, ‘ Alexander’s participation in divinity,” he said, loftily, 
“does not depend upon the mystical assertions of Olympias as to 
his parentage, but on what I care to report to mankind in my history 
of him.” “That other philosopher Anaxarchos, however, argued 
that Alexander was quite 2s worthy as Hercules, or even. as Dionysos, 
to be regarded as divine, and that therefore prostration before him 
was to be considered as a duty. “ There is no doubt,” he smiled, 
“that when Alexander dies he will be honoured as a god ; and it is 
surely better to worship him while he is alive than to do so after 
his death when he cannot benefit by it.” 

With Alexandes’s connivance it was arranged in the end that 
the matter should be discussed one day at dinner and the feelings 
of the guests tested; and on this occasion, while the King was 
out of the room, Anaxarchos and a Sicilian poet named Kleon 
opened the discussion by saying that Alexander deserved to receive 
divine honours, and that the Persian custom of prostration before 
him sige well be adopted by them all, not only for political 
reasons but because it ought to be a genuine expression of their 
feelings towards him. Thereupon Kallisthenes replied with the 
argument that although Alexander was incomparably the bravest 
man on earth, the most kingly of kings, and the best of generals, 
he should not be treated as a deity while still living here below, 
for not even Flercules was deified until some time after his death, 
Alexander, he said, should remember that this whole expedition 
was a Greek crusade against the Orient; and on his victorious 
return to Greece was he going to make men devoted to freedom 
prostrate themselves before him in this degrading Oriental manner ? 
Or did he intend to inflict this honour only on Macedonians ? 
Surely it would be wiser to allow himself to be treated as a god 
only by Orientals, but as a man by Greeks and Macedonians. 

Alexander, it is said, was anxiously listening to this argument 
from behind the curtains ; and when he came back into the room 
he wisely prevented any further discussion of the subject. Later 
on, however, when the guests were leaving, the matter was brought 
more or less accidentally to a head. Some of the Persian princes 
on Alexander’s staff prostrated themselves before him on retiring, 
and one of the Companions, Leonnatos, was drunk enough to 
Jaugh aloud at the awkward manner in which one of these princes 
performed his homage. Alexander silenced him angrily; and 
presently while the final loving-cup was being passed around, at 
which ceremony it was customary for each man, after drinking, to 
go to the King and receive his formal kiss, the guests unhesitatingly 
performed the act of prostration in front of Alexander one after 
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the other, as though by arrangement amongst themselves and as a 
rebuke to Leonnatos who had offended Persian susceptibilities. 
But Kallisthenes, when it came to his turn, refused to prostrate 
himself, and Alexander therefore refused to kiss him, whereat the 
philosopher shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Very well then, I 
go away with one kiss the less.” 

This incident caused Kallisthenes to be regarded as the leader 
of the malcontents who did not approve of Alexander’s conduct, 
and his outspoken criticism at length led one of the noble-born 
pages, a youth named Hermolaos, to dedicate himself to the task 
of murdering the King. Hermolaos had a bitter grudge against 
‘Alexander, because the King, while out pig-sticking one day, had 
given him a beating for having killed a boar which ought to have 
been left to be despatched by the royal spear. Some of the other 
pages joined him in his conspiracy, and it was arranged that Alex- 
ander should be stabbed on a certain night when Hermolaos and 
his colleagues would be on duty at the royal tent. On that night, 
however, Alexander sat drinking very late with his friends, and at 
last, just when he was about to retire, a female fortune-teller, 
whom the King used sometimes to consult, and who had apparently 
heard of the plot, told him that he would do well to continue his 
potations until after dawn—advice which Alexander was ready 
enough to take, having one of his drinking-bouts upon him. 

The pages were thus robbed of their prey, and next day one of 
these young conspirators betrayed his colleagues, who were at once 
arrested. They were speedily brought to trial, and Hermolaos, 
knowing that he must die, poured out his complaints in a last 
impassioned speech. Pointing at Alexander he called him the 
murderer of Patmenion and Philotas, of Alexander the Lyncestian, 
and of Kieitos ; he declared that the King had become an Oriental 
and was treating those around him as slaves; and he referred to 
Kallisthenes as his inspiration and the defender of Greek liberty. 
The boy’s father, who was present, first tried to silence him by 
putting his hand over his mouth, and then drew his sword and 
would have killed him had not Alexander intervened, saying that 
he wished to hear all that the demented young man had to say. 
The culprits were then cross-examined under torture, but none of 
them would directly implicate Kallisthenes or anybody else ; and 
in the end they were handed over to the Companions to be dealt 
with according to Macedonian custom, and were immediately 
stoned to death. 

Kallisthenes was then arrested; but his fate is not known. 
Ptolemy is reported by Arrian as having declared that he was 
tortured and afterwards hanged; but the truth seems to be that 
Alexander held him prisoner so that Aristotle, his relative, might 
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be present at his trial, but that he died seven months later. This 
is the version given by Chares, and it is upheld by 2 letter written 
to Antipater by Alexander, and quoted by Plutarch. “As for 
Kallisthenes,” the King wrote, “I will take care to punish him 
together with those who sent him to me and who harbour in their 
cities men who are plotting against my life.” 

For some time Alexander’s relationship to Aristotle had lacked 
cordiality ; and the above words were certainly directed in part 
against him. At first the King had rewarded his old tutor by 
giving him huge sums of money for the furtherance of his school 
of philosophy at Athens, and also by sending him zoological and 
botanical specimens for his collection, so that his studies in natural 
history might not suffer from want of matcrial. But the pompous 
and rigid Kallisthenes, who had been trained by Aristotle, had 
caused Alexander to feel a growing dislike of all that the great 
philosopher stood for. Kallisthenes had offended the King by 
refusing to drink with him+; he had offended the King’s good 
friend Anaxarchos by sarcastically contrasting his present afluence 
with his former poverty ; he had offended the Macedonian officers 
by telling them their faults in a speech which Alexander character- 
ized as having more ill-will in it than eloquence; and he had 
offended others by his disapproving silence at dinncr-parties, his 
air of superiority in daily life, and his exaggerated opinion of the 
importance of the history he was writing. Alexander’s action 
against him, therefore, is not surprising; for there can be little 
doubt that the murderous plot of Hermolaos and his fellow- 
conspirators did accurately illustrate the dangerousness of his 
teaching. 

In the early weeks of the new year, 327 3.c., when the land 
was deep in snow, Alexander moved his quarters to Nautaka, 
north of the Oxus, in order to conduct operations against a certain 
Bactrian prince named Oxyartes who was the last remaining patriot 
of importance in arms against him, Having heard that the wife 
and daughters of this prince were living in a certain hill-top strong: 
hold which was considered to be impregnable, he sent his heralds 
to this fortress demanding its surrender on terms ; but the garrison 
laughed at the very suggestion, and told the heralds to say to 
Alexander that he would need winged soldiers if he thought of 
assaulting a town whose walls were natural precipices. This 
answer put the Macedonians on their mettle, and three hundred 
of the most expert mountaineers in the army volunteered to scale 
the cliffs with the aid of iron tent-pegs and ropes, and with the 
promise of very large rewards. Thirsty of them lost their lives in 
the attempt, which was made under cover of the darkness ; but the 

3 Athenaeus, X, 44. 
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others reached the summit, and at dawn the garrison surrendered, 
believing that Alexander had actually produced by magic the 
necessary winged soldiers. 

At about this time the force which Alexander was leading was 
almost overwhelmed by a terrible blizzard, and many of the men 
were frozen to death. At the height of the storm, Alexander 
happened to be seated upon the royal chair beside a bonfire in the 
shelter of some trees, when a soldier staggered towards him out 
of the storm in a fainting condition. The King at once sprang 
from the chair, seated the man upon it, and helped to bring the 
life back to his half-frozen limbs: it was a spontaneous act of 
natural humanity, and happily bridged the gulf between king and 
common soldier. But when the man came to his senses, and 
found himself enthroned upon the royal chair, he leapt to his feet 
in great alarm; and at this Alexander at once remembered the 
gulf, and with infinite patronage told him not to be afraid but to 
be thankful that he was a Macedonian and not a Persian, for, he 
explained, it was death to a Persian to sit upon the King’s chair, 
even by accident, but sitting upon it had in this case, on the 
contrary, saved a Macedonian’s life... . Not for long in these 
days could Alexander behave naturally or forget that he was a 
mighty potentate. 

Amongst the prisoners taken at the capture of this fortress 
was Roxana, the beautiful daughter of the rebellious Prince 
Oxyartes ; and again the ancient writers note with surprise that 
Alexander refrained from seducing her. This time, however, he 
was greatly attracted to his captive ; and Oxyartes, when presently 
he submittcd, was treated with high honour, and Alexander 
astounded him by saying that he wanted to marry this daughter of 
his. 1t dues not follow that he wished to make her his Queen, 
for he was already married to Barsine, daughter of the old Persian 
Prince Artabazos, and had never given her, either, the position of 
Queen. Like Philip he intended to have several wives, and he was 
glad to unite these troublesome Bactrian and Sogdian provinces 
to him by contracting this relationship with their leading prince, 
particularly since Roxana was, as all agree, one of the most beautiful 
women in the Persian Empire. But, as I say, there was no need 
to make her his Queen-Consort ; aad, in fact, we hear nothing of 
her until she bore him a son four years later, which indicates that 
he did not give her so very much attention. 

It is probably an exaggeration to say, as Curtius does, that there 
were at this time swarms of concubines and secondary wives in 
his retinue ; but since he was endeavouring to appear to the natives 
as a geauine Oriental monarch, and since a train of private women 
was, in their opinioa, an indispensable concomitant of royalty, it 
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is not unlikely that some sort of Sarim followed him round, if only 
for the look of the thing, and that, in the probable absence of 
Barsine, Roxana now merely assumed the position of chief lady in 
this travelling establishment. As a real husband Alexander would 
have been quite impossible. 

There was one other fortress which held out against him and 
had to be besieged; but his new father-in-law Oxyartes at length 
persuaded its commander, who was a great friend of his, to sur- 
tender and to place himself in the hands of the Macedonian con- 
queror. This personage, as a token of good-will, distributed corn, 
salted meat, and wine amongst Alexander's soldiers, who had 
suffered much from cold and lack of food during the short siege ; 
and when he had thus provided sufficient supplies for two months 
he showed that not more than a tenth part of the stores laid up ia 
his stronghold had been exhausted. Alexander being spared a 

prolanged siege must have congratulated himself upon his diplo- 
macy in marrying Roxana and thus obtaining the friendly services 
of Oxyartes in the final pacification of this country where he had 
spent two valuable years. He returned in high spirits to Zariaspa, 
and in about April, 327 8.c., marched away upon his great Indian 
adventure. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THE INVASION OF INDIA 
(April, 327 x.c., to January, 425 9.6.) 


THe snows were melting when Alexander led his troops back 
across the Hindu Kush, probably by the Kaoshaa Pass, to the 
neighbourhood of Kabul, in Afghanistan ; and between this place 
and Jalalabad he spent the rest of the spring and early summer. 
He had left a force of ten thousand infantry and three thousand five 
hundred cavalry in Bactriana ; but in spite of this necessary reduc- 
tion in his numbers, in spite of the many garrisons al] over his 
dominions which were in constant need of new drafts, and in spite 
of his heavy and continuous losses due to deaths, wounds, and 
especially sickness, his army is estimated by our ancient authorities 
at a very high figure. Curtius says he had a hundred and twenty 
thousand men with him at this time; but modern critics ate 
inclined to think that the actual fighting force was not more than 
forty to sixty thousand strong, and that if the ancient figure is in 
any way correct it must include the vast numbers of slaves and 
camp-followers of all kinds who travelled with the army on its 
chief migrations. 

In Bactriana and Sogdiana Alexander had recruited no less 
than thirty thousand young men who were to be trained as soldiers 
and at the same time were to act as hostages for the good conduct 
of those provinces, but only a certaia number of these, I suppose, 
were now marching with him. Besides his Macedonians and 
Greeks, however, there were many Oriental troops from different 
parts of the Persian Empire, and contingents, too, from neighbour~ 
ing countries, as, for example, a most useful body of Scythian 
mounted archers expert at shooting when at full gallop. 

It must not be thought that here in the wilds of Afghanistan 
Alexander was in any sense cut off from the rest of the world; 
for whatever place was his camping-ground was also the tem- 
porary capital of his dominions, whence radiated his well-protected 
lines of communication with all the cities of his vast empire. 
There was a continuous coming and going of soldiers and civilians 
on all these roads ; and seemingly endless streams of recruits were 
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pouring in from the West eager to lay hands on the loot of the 
bulous lands of India which were about to be invaded by this 
miracle of a man. 

Alexander’s person was surrounded in these days by a 
very heterogeneous company—Macedonians, Greeks, Thracians, 
Illyrians, Persians of all kinds, Egyptians, Arabs, Phoenicians, 
Cyprians, and so forth. Some were dressed in the Greek manner, 
some wore the trousers and sleeved coats of Media, and yet others 
were clothed in superb Oriental costumes of purple and apple- 
green, scarlet, or blue. The royal tents were now as huge as they 
were magnificent; and Alexander is described as sitting upon a 
golden couch in the audience-tent, dressed in semi-Persian robes, 
and often wearing the horns of Ammon, while incense was burnt 
before him, the very floor was sprinkled with perfumes, and 
everybody was silent for dread of him.* 

During the last two or three years he had become very much 
of a despot, and he was inexorable in punishing those who com- 
mitted any fault. He put to death, for instance, a certain Menander, 
one of his best friends, because he deserted a fortress which he 
had been ordered to hold. In a burst of anger, he executed with 
his own hand a certain captive Persian prince by shooting him 
through the body with an arrow. When Hephaestion and Krateros 

juarrelled and nearly came to blows he swore by Ammon that 
though he loved them both more than anybody clse he would put 
them to death if they did not behave themselves. He was by 
nature violent and high-handed, but since the trouble with Kallis- 
thenes, he does not appear to have been quite happy in his despotic 
réle as a death-dealing god, and he was evidently sorry to Jose the 
common touch, especially in his relations with his Macedonian 
soldiers. Indeed, since the recent troubles caused by his insistence 
upon divine honours, he seems to have made a definite attempt to 
rehabilitate himself with his own people as a man, even if one 
begotten of a god. 

In a minor engagement at about this time he was wounded in 
the leg by a stray arrow, and turning to the soldiers around him 
as he stanched the blood, he said with a laugh: “ This is real 
blood, you see, not iebor such as flows in the veins of the gods.” 
On one occasion he sent some small fish to Hephaestion, thinking 
he might like them for dinner ; and Anaxarchos, the philosopher, 
who happened to see them, remarked how curious it was that a 
mighty king who could endure such hardships and encounter such 
dangers in pursuit of stupendous ambitions could at the same 
time be amused by getting, and sending on to his friends, a few 
little fishes. Hephaestion mentioned this to Alexander; and 

2 Athenaeus, XIL, 53-5. 
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shortly afterwards when, during a terrific thunderstorm, Anaxarchos 
smilingly told the King that this rending of the heavens was the 
sort of demonstration of power they might expect from an Alex- 
ander, a son of Zcus-Ammon, he burst out laughing and replied : 
“O, no, I have no wish to be the kind of terror to my friends that 
you would like me to be—yox who criticize my dinner-table because 
it is supplied with small fish and not with the heads of governors 
of provinces.” Plutarch interprets these words as indicating that 
Alexander did not really believe himself to be a god; but I fancy 
their implication is rather that he did not think mere display to 
be necessary in one who claimed divinity. 

It is evident that from time to time he was gloomily aware of 
the increasing isolation of his person, and was eager to come down 
to earth, so to speak, and be a man amongst men again, and not 
an enthroned god. It may well be supposed that he was lonely. 
There could have been little mental intimacy between him and his 
beautiful young wife, Roxana, who may have known but a few 
words of Greek ; and his other wife, Barsine, who was a woman 
worth talking to, was probably far away, with their little son, 
Hercules, His closest friends stood in awe of him; he had 
murdered his old companion Kleitos; we hear no more of his 
faithful pedagogue, Lysimachos; Demaratos of Corinth, the 
friend of his youth, who had wept with pride to see him seated 
upon the throne of Darius at Persepolis, had recently died—and, 
incidentally had been accorded a grand funeral; Aristotle was 
estranged from him because of the mischief-making of Kallisthenes ; 
and Kratcros, whom he greatly respected, always treated him as a 
king, not as a comrade. 

His correspondence with his mother Olympias was no longer 
intimate and happy, for she had stirred up so much trouble in 
Macedonia; and on one occasion recently, when he read of her 
latest intrigues against the sorely-tried Antipater, he was heard to 
exclaim: “ A heavy rent is this I pay for my nine months’ lodging ! ” 
--bitter words which seem to imply that he did not still think of 
himself as flesh and blood of his mother, but as a being from 
another sphere sent into the world through her womb. Only 
Hephaestion understood him and loved him; and yet Alexander 
knew that the hazard of warfare might at any moment take this 
twin-brother from him. 

While he was here in Afghanistan there came to him several 
native princes, including the important Rajah of Taxila, a personage 
presumably called Ambhi, a name rendered by Curtius as Omphis.1 
‘Taxila was that part of the Punjab which lay between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, the modern Jhelum, the northernmost of the 

* He is also called Tariles, after che name of his kingdom. 
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five great tributaries of the Indus ; and Omphis had made particular 
haste to place himself on good terms with the invader because he 
desired Alexander’s help in a wat which he was waging against 
Poros, Rajah of the territory on the far side of the Hydaspes.1 

Alexander was very glad of the proffered aid, and the alliance 
‘was cemented by an exchange of gifts, Omphis un his part presenting 
his new ally with twenty-five war-elephants ; and with the promise 
of a free passage through Taxila Alexander advanced towards the 
Indus at about midsummer, 327 3.c. In the neighbourhood of 
Jalalabad he divided his army into two parts, placing his beloved 
Hephaestion in command of the one half, with orders, it would 
seem, to march by way of the Khyber Pass, while he himself led 
the other half by the more northerly route towards the territory 
now called Swat. 

Almost every mile of this northern way to Taxila was contested, 
for the tribesmen who had allowed the Rajahs to pass through to 
treat with Alexander, would not now listen to their counsel when 
they came back in league with the invader ; and for the next six 
or seven months—a period which covered the celebration of his 
twenty-ninth birthday—Alexander was engaged in some of the 
severest fighting of his whole career. One mountain stronghold 
after another was besieged and assaulted, and thousands of the 
enemy were slaughtered and their goods and cattle taken from them. 

No longer was Alexander a sacred potentate, aloof and un- 
approachable: he was once more a soldier-king, fighting in the 
thick of every battle and performing prodigies of valour. His 
bravery is aptly said to have excelled the bravery even of those who 
had no other virtue than bravery. More than once he was wounded, 
and on one occasion he was shot by an arrow which passed through 
his breastplate and penetrated his shoulder. Ptolemy, his supposed 
half-brother, who had now risen to be one of his best generals, 
was also wounded; and there were times when both of them, 
and other important officers as well, were involved in single 
combats with native chieftains, wherein we see them each killing 
his man and stripping the corpse with his own hands, in the 
traditional Macedonian manner. 

At the capture of a certain city named Massaga he took prisoner 
the queen of that country, a lady said to have been called Kleophis ; 
and, according to Curtius, this beautiful young woman so success- 
fully contrived to overcome the conqueror’s indifference to her 
sex that she spent the night with him in his tent, was restored to 
her kingdom, and ultimately gave birth to a son whom she named 
Alexander. The story need not be doubted on the grounds that 
the King’s reputation for continence weighs against its probability ; 

1 Like Taxiles, Poros sccms to have been a territorial name. 
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for it was the rarity of such affairs rather than their total absence 
which was remarkable in his life. 

Many tribal holy-men—corresponding to the modern spullabs— 
were caught in the act of inciting their people against him, and 
were hanged. On one occasion a native garrison surrendered, 
and marched out on terms which included a promise to serve 
with the Macedonians; but during the ensuing night some of 
these men began to slip away, having decided that they could not 
fight against their own countrymen, and thereupon Alexander 
ordered his troops to surround the whole body of them and 
massacre them all, Plutarch states that “this one breach of his 
word remains as a blemish upon his achievements in war which 
otherwise he had performed throughout with kingly justice and 
honour”; and in this regard J may mention that Arrian remarks 
how “very stcadfast he always was in keeping the agreements he 
made.” He was in these days one of the most ferocious butchers 
who have ever led an army, and this particular campaign, following 
as it did upon his career of slaughter in Bactriana and Sogdiana, 
rounds up a period of three years of appalling bloodshed; yet 
we are to understand from our ancient authorities that only on 
this one occasion did he order a massacre which was not in accord- 
ance with military usage or the dictates of the gods. 1 can recall 
in history no more terrible indictment of war and religion than this. 

One of the strongholds which Alexander captured, the name 
of which was Aornos—probably the modern Pir-Sar——was said by 
tradition to have successfully resisted the assaults of Krishna, a 
god whom the Greeks identified with Hercules; and for this 
reason Alexander was particularly delighted when, after a perilous 
climb up a precipice, led by himself, the place was taken. He 
boasted that he had surpassed the exploits of Hercules, and he 
held a grand religious service amidst the ruins of the fortress, 
thanking the gods for permitting him to beat the record of his 
Breat ancestor. 

At last, in the depth of the winter of 327-326 8.c., after fighting 
his way up to the modern Chitral and the frontiers of Kashmir, 
he came down to a point on the Indus sixteen miles or so above 
Attock—-Attock being about half-way between Rawalpindi and 
Peshawar; and there he rejoined the other half of his a:my which 
had been campaigning under Hephaestion and which had lately 
been engaged in bridging the river. Before he crossed into 
Taxila, however, he took out a small force on an expedition of 
which the main purpose was the rounding up of the herds of 
elephants left in certain inaccessible areas by the flying natives ; 
and one day while he was engaged upon this piece of work and 
had been involved in some wayside fighting, he came upon a 
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mysterious city named Nysa which stood some distance off the 
route followed by Hephaestion and had been overlooked by him. 

The elderly headman of this city, Akuphis by name, and some 
of his councillors at once came out to ask him to do them no 
harm, and were brought into his tent where he happened to be 
standing alone, wearing his armour which was covered in dust, 
his battered helmet being still on his head and his bloodstained 
spear in his hand. Akuphis and his companions immediately 
prostrated themselves and lay silently on their faces for some 
time ; but at length Alexander, remembering, perhaps, that this 
excess of homage irritated his fellow-countrymen, signed to them 
to get up, and when a servant brought in a cushion for him to sit 
on, pushed it over to Akuphis and told him to be seated, at which 
the old man expressed his astonishment at the great conqueror’s 
soldierly simplicity and kingly courtesy, and asked what he should 
do to merit his friendship. 

To this Alexander replied that Akuphis should continue to 
tule his city in the peaceful manner in which he had governed it 
until now, but that he should send a hundred of his best men to 
serve with the Macedonians. At this, however, Akuphis laughed, 
and when Alexander asked what it was that amused him, he 
answered: “ How could a city deprived of its hundred best men 
continue to be peacefully governed ?—would it not be better to 
give you my hundred worst men?” 

The point of this anecdote is its presentation of Alexander at 
this time not as a fearful Oriental despot, but as a simple soldier, 
dust-begrimed and battle-stained, considerate to an old man, and 
ready to enjoy a joke at his own expense. It is in accord with 
other incidents already mentioned which go to show that he was 
doing his best just now to prove untrue the accusations recently 
made against him that he was playing the part of an awe-inspiring 
god-king. But the sequel to the story is of interest to us for 
another reason, Akuphis, we are told, presently began to talk 
about the history of his city, and what he said led Alexander to 
believe that ic had been founded by Dionysos himself, and that it 
represented the eastern Limits of the tour made by that god through 
the nations of the earth. By a coincidence the name of the city 
was the legendary name of the place where Dionysos had been 
nurtured, and the name of a neighbouring mountain—perhaps 
Meru—was recognized as the Greek word meros, “a thigh,” which 
recalled the legend that Dionysos had once been concealed in the 
thigh of Zeus. Upon this mountain ivy was said to grow, as it 
did in the groves of Dionysos in Greece, and the description of 
the sacred dances, in honour, perhaps, of the god Siva, suggested 
a close similarity to the Bacchanalian dances at home. 
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Alexander was enthralled, and after he had returned to his 
main camp, he took his brigade of Companions and the pick of 
his Macedonian troops to this mountain, which, sure enough, 
they found to be covered with ivy. The Macedonians were wild 
with excitement, and made garlands and chaplets of ivy for them- 
selves, singing, dancing, and, as Justin puts it, Aow/ing in honour of 
Dionysos. For ten days they remained here, celebrating Bac- 
chanalian feasts and getting thoroughly drunk, while Alexander 
held daily services in honour of the god, and some of the Com- 
panions fell into ecstatic states of religious frenzy in which they 
invoked the deity and prophesied. Ie is said that Alexander was 
particularly pleased thus to have discovered this far-away home 
of Dionysos, as he supposed it to be, because it revived the war- 
weary spirits of his men and made them feel not only that they 
were in a land related to their own but were about to surpass the 
pioneering achievements of Dionysos himself. 

They needed encouragement. A whole year had passed since 
they had left Bactriana and had marched over the mountains to 
Kabul, and thence they had advanced less than two hundred 
miles eastwards, though some thirteen hundred miles had actually 
been covered in the year’s campaign. The fighting had been 
severe and the loot negligible; and now Alexander was going to 
take them across the Indus into Taxila, a friendly country wherein 
they would be forbidden to plunder. 

Alexander, too, must also have been depressed, for his spectacu- 
Jar victories over the Great-King and his triumphant entries into 
the capitals of the Persian Empire were things of the past: nearly 
four years had elapsed since Darius had died, and nothing very 
tremendous had happened in that time, although since leaving 
Zadrakarta he had marched some six thousand five hundred miles, 
up and down, to and fro, and round about. Over and over again 
he had risked his life in battles and sieges of secondary importance ; 
again and again he had been wounded ; more than once his men 
had all but mutinied, and there had been threats of assassination. 
And now here he was about to attempt the conquest of India, a 
land in regard to which he was almost daily obtaining more dis- 
turbiag information as to its military strength. 

It was in the spring of 326 B.c. that he crossed the Indus with 
his army, and, after holding a grand religious service on its farther 
bank, marched to the friendly capital of Taxila. Here he seems 
to have spent several weeks as the guest of Omphis—a fact which 
gives the impression that he was not now so rapid in his movements 
as he used to be; but at last, in May, he prepared to advance 
once more. He therefore celebrated the usual games, races, and 
sactifices which always initiated a new campaign, and then marched 
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on eastwards through the North-Western Punjab to the Hydaspes 
{the Jhelum), the army of the Rajah of Taxila accompanying him. 
From the near bank of this river he sent his heralds across to 
Potos, calling upon him to submit ; but Poros defied him, as well 
he might, since he is variously said to have had under his command 
between twenty and fifty thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, 
several hundred chariots, and, judging by what Arrian says, about 
three hundred elephants. 

This was the biggest force which had opposed the invaders 
since the battle of Gaugemala; and Alexander must have realized 
that destiny had brought him at last to one more of the outstanding 
peaks of his career. Since his partial abandonment of the un- 
popular rdle of an Asiatic potentate, and particularly since his 
discovery of the city of Nysa and the indication thus given him 
that he was surpassing the achievements of Dionysos, he had 
been thinking of himself once more as the Captain-General of al] 
the Hellenes; and now he felt, as he had felt at the Granicus, 
that he was about to lead Hellas against the Orient and to measure 
the strength of west and east. Macedonians, it would seem, 
had lately been grumbling a good deal, but the Greeks in his army, 
many of whom were fairly new recruits who had joined him in 
Bactriana, were apparently more happy about the coming campaign 
with its promise of rich plunder, and Alexander was thus encouraged 
to emphasize his own Greck character. 

Ie is a very curious feature of his leadership that he so frequently 
made his marches and fought his campaigns at an unfavourable 
time of year. The rainy season was about to set in as he prepared 
to cross the Hydaspes,? and the enemy must have expected that 
he would now wait until this season was over before he attempted 
to open hostilities; but Alexander cared nothing for weather 
conditions, and, indeed, he may perhaps have thought that this 
season of the year, when, so he was told, the thunders would roar 
and the rain come down in torrents, would be a time of good for- 
tune for him, since he was the son of the god of thunder and rain. 
At any rate he did not attempt to make the passage of the river 
until the rains broke in the middle of June, but spent the remaining 
days of fine weather in wearing Poros out by false alarms. Up 
and down the river bank Alexander marched his men, as though 
about to attempr the crossing; and up and down marched the 
anxious Poros on the opposite side, ready to oppose him with his 
troops and particularly with his elephants, at sight of which the 
horses of the invaders’ cavalry would become unmanageable. 


2 Strabo, XV, 1. Astian says the crossing was made, and the battle fought 
in the month of Munychion, i.e. the middie of April to the middle of May; 
but the rains do not break until the middle of June, so he must be wrong. 
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The difficulties of getting the whole army across in face of this 
opposition were so great that at last Alexander resorted to one of 
those wildly audacious plans which in warfate only escape censure 
when they are successful. In a word, he made up his mind to 
engage the attention of Poros by leaving the main part of the army, 
under Krateros, in full view of the enemy, and then to slip across 
by night with a small force at a point some miles away, and stake 
all upon the success of a surprise attack. It is said that the plan 
was to include a pretended attempt by Krateros to transport the 
main army across in boats and upon rafts, and the dressing up of 
an officer to look like himself, so that Poros should think that the 
great attack was here being launched under Alexander’s busy super- 
vision. The necessary craft were collected under cover of a wooded 
headland some miles upstream; and, when all was ready, Alexander 
set out by night for this place in a deluge of rain, with no more 
than twelve to fourteen thousand troops, five thousand of these 
being cavalry. 

Just before dawn the secret rendezvous was reached, but while 
the expeditionary force was embarking a violent thunderstorm 
occurred, and several of the soldiers were struck dead by lightning. 
At this Alexander is said to have exclaimed: “‘O, you Athenians | 
—would you ever believe what dangers I incur to merit your 

raise ?”-—a remark which, whether spoken in seriousness or in 

jitter jest, shows how wholly at this moment he had become once 
more the leader of a Hellenic crusade, and how his thoughts turned 
to Athens as the centre of the Greek empire he was creating. 

The ships and rafts, crowded with men and horses, crossed the 
angry water without mishap ; and as soon as they had disembarked 
Alexander led his troops forward in the first dim light of dawn. 
But owing to the lack of information which proper scout-work 
might have provided, he had made his landing upon an island 
which he had mistaken for the opposite bank ; and when he dis- 
covered that there was still a smaller arm of the river to be crossed, 
he must have despaired for the moment of the success of his ven- 
ture. A ford, however, was presently found, and although horses 
and men were nearly swept away by the swollen stream, a landing 
was at last effected. 

The rain had now stopped, but owing to the delay, the revealing 
daylight had already come and all hope of a surprise attack was 
gone. Enemy scouts galloped off to report his presence to Poros, 
and soon the noise of the general alarm could be heard. Here he 
‘was, in enemy tertitory, greatly outnumbered, with an army wet 
to the skin, tired, and overwrought by the horrors of a night of 
thunder, lightning, and torrential rain. Moreover, although he 
did not know it, the Rajah of Kashmir was marching down from 
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the north to the aid of Poros, and it was only by chance that this 
new army was still some little distance away. Alexander’s rash- 
‘ness, in fact, had led him into the most imminent peril; but his 
good fortune did not desert him. 

The son of Poros, with a force of two thousand cavalry and a 
hundred and twenty chariots, was out in this direction, perhaps 
for the purpose of welcoming the Rajah of Kashmir; and when 
the alarm was raised he galloped his men to this place where Alex- 
ander had landed, found too late that the invaders were in force, 
tried to escape, was overwhelmed, and was killed with four hundred 
of his men, while most of the chariots were captured. On re- 
ceiving this shocking news Poros at once marched out to attack 
Alexander, leaving a number of elephants and about a third of his 
infantry to oppose any attempt at crossing by Krateros, and taking 
with him thirty thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, three 
hundred chariots, and over two hundred elephants. As soon 
as he sighted Alexander’s cavalry advancing with the infantry 
some distance behind, he brought his troops to a halt, placed all 
his elephants in front, about a hundred feet apart, so that they 
should frighten the invaders’ horses, crowded his infantry in 
behind them, and protected his flanks with his cavalry and his 
chariots. 

Alexander, on his part, halted his cavalry, and when his infantry 
atrived, gave them all time to rest, after which he drew the infantry 
up, facing the elephants, and divided his cavalry into two parts, 
placing the left wing under Koinos—brother-in-law of the late 

ilotas—and himself taking command of the right wing in which 
were included a body of a thousand mounted Scythian archers. 
Koinos was instructed to gallop his cavalry past the enemy’s right 
flank, and, if the Indian cavalry posted there should attack him, 
to fight in such a way that he might nevertheless get round behind 
them and ultimately chatge into their rear, well away from the 
elephants which no horses would face. He himself meanwhile 
galloped along the enemy’s left flank so as also to reach a point 
far behind the dreaded elephants before charging in; and he 
screened himself as he went by sending the Scythian mounted 
archers close up to the Indian flank to harry it with their arrows. 

Poros divided his cavalry and wheeled them about to meet the 
charge against his right rear led by Koinos and Alexander’s charge 
against his left dank. Both these charges, however, were made 
mainly by the irresistible Companion cavalry, and Alexandet’s 
attack, as usual, carried him deep into the opposing ranks, with 
the result that the enemy was driven back towards the elephants, 
on one of which Poros himseif was riding. At the same moment 
Alexander’s infantry advanced upon these elephants from the front. 
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The fighting then became extremely confused. Alexander and the 
Companions could not make their horses face the elephants ; and, 
being unable to get anywhere near Poros so as to end the battle, 
as they usually did, by one overwhelming blow, they had to con- 
tent themselves with hacking their way in all directions through 
the crowded Indian ranks. The Macedonian infantry, however, 
managed to deal more successfully with the elephants, killing 
many of their drivers and the soldiers in the fighting-towers on 
their backs, and wounding or killing a large number of the beasts 
themselves. 

The battle gradually simplified itself into the hemming in of 
the enemy on all sides; but the remaining elephants were now 
largely out of control, and the Indians were thus both assailed from 
without and trampled and jostled from within. Keateros then 
managed to bring the main army across the river, and at this the 
enemy broke up, some escaping in wild flight through the gaps in 
the surrounding lines, but most of them being slaughtered where 
they stood. Alexander, J may add, had been riding Bucephalus 
during the battle, which had lasted for eight hours ; but the famous 
horse was now getting on in years, and suddenly at the close of 
the fighting he fell dead. 

Poros, though wounded, continued in command of his men 
until the end, and his elephant was one of the last to be turned 
away in flight. Alexander had much admired his royal enemy’s 
genetalship and his courage in remaining on the field and refusing 
to wirende ; and he now sent the Rajah of Taxila galloping after 
him to tell him to submit himself to the victor’s mercy. But 
when Poros recognized his old enemy he raised his last remaining 
javelin, and would have hurled it at him had not Omphis spurred 
his horse out of range. Alexander was delighted at his indomitable 
spirit, and sent other native princes after him to tell him it was 
useless to try to escape; and at last, Poros, fainting from thirst 
and loss of blood, halted his elephant and staggered to the ground, 
whereupon he was at once given some water to drink. 

Alexander rode forward to meet him, and through an inter- 
preter asked him what treatment he expected to receive. “I 
expect to be treated as a king,” replied Poros; and to this Alex- 
ander, in a burst of chivalrous generosity, answered: “On my 
part I shall certainly so treat you, but on your part you may ask 
what you will of me.” Poros, however, declared that everything 
was included in what he had already said. He was a man of enor- 
mous stature, being nearly seven feet in height; and his dignity 
and complete absence of fear so won Alexander’s admiration that 
he made an immediate friend of him, confirmed him in his kingdom, 
and, to the great annoyance of his Macedonians and Greeks, gave 
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otders that his possessions were to be respected and that there 
was to be no looting. 

‘The Indian losses in this battle of the Hydaspes, as it is called, 
were enormous, being placed by our authorities at from twelve to 
twenty-three thousand killed, another son of Poros being included 
in the number. About three hundred of Alexandet’s cavalry and 
seven hundred of his infantry met their deaths. At the end of the 
day he held an impressive religious service, after which he buried 
the dead with great pomp. For about a month, that is to say until 
the middle of July, he remained near the scene of his victory ; 
and during that time he founded two cities, one, named Nikaia 
(Nicaea), near the battlefield, and the other, called Boukephala 
(Bucephala), in honour of his horse, at the point where he had 
crossed the river. Then he moved north to the borders of Kash- 
mir, whereupon the Rajah of that country—who had retired there 
as soon as he had heard of the defcat of his ally—hastily tendered 
his submission and sent presents. Alexander had learnt that the 
River Hydaspes ultimately flowed into the Indus, which then 
passed on southwards through Western India towards the Outer 
Ocean ; and as he expected one day to have to take his army down 
this river in order to extend his conquests into the south, he now 
caused a large amount of timber to be felled and gave orders for 
the building of a river-going fleet. 

This has generally been regarded as an indication that he was 
already making plans for his return home at an early date; but 
it seems to me more likely that he expected to spend two or three 
years in the exploration and conquest of Eastern and Southern 
India. He must have been greatly impressed by the splendour 
of the courts of Poros and Omphis, and, indeed, it is said that the 
tich accoutrements of the Indian troops had led him to smarten 
up the appearance of his own men. Here beyond the farthest 
limits of the conquered Persian Empire he had found new lands 
to conquer: gorgeous India Jay before him, and I do not think 
he was in any haste to turn again home. 

Slowly he moved eastwards across the rain-soaked Punjab, 
with Kashmir to the north of him and Rajputana to the south, 
receiving the submission of no less than thirty-seven cities and 
countless towns and villages, most of which he added to the 
dominions of his now good friend Poros. He obliged Omphis 
and Poros to settle their differences, and he then sent the former 
back to Taxila, while Poros was instructed to gather the remains 
of his army and to rejoin Alexander later. Hephaestion was 
presently sent off with a part of the army to deal with another 
Rajah, a cousin of Poros, of the same name, who was showing fight ; 
and meanwhile Alexander crossed the rivers Akesines and Hydra- 
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otes, now called the Chenab and the Ravi, and so came to the city 
of Sangala, which is generally supposed to be the modern Lahore. 

This city opposed him and was taken by assault, but the fighting 
‘was so severe that Alexander lost a hundred in killed and twelve 
hundred in wounded, while the Indians were massacred by the 
thousand and tens of thousands were captured. He then marched 
on to the River Hyphasis, the Beas of to-day, which comes down 
from the Himalayas at the easternmost corner of the Punjab, near 
the frontiers of Tibet, and flows east of Amritsar and on into the 
Sutlej, By the time he reached the Hyphasis he had marched in a 
zigzag course some nine hundred miles since crossing the Indus, 
and had traversed Northern India from one side right over to the 
other: he was well east of Amritsar, with Kashmir still north 
of him, Simla rather over a hundred miles east of him, and Delhi 
about two hundred and fifty miles to his south-cast. He could see 
the peaks of the Himalayas ahead of him, and believed that in this 
direction he was nearing the world’s end; but now he was being 
told of a great kingdom to his south-east, which was ruled by the 
Rajah Xandrames, who had at his command an army of a quarter 
of a million men and thousands of elephants. This Xandrames, it 
was said, was a usurper who was the son of a barber and who had 
risen to the throne by murdering the former Rajah and marrying his 
widow who had fallen in love with him ; and as he was extremely un- 
popular it had been suggested that he might easily be overthrown. 

Tt must have been very disturbing to Alexander to learn that 
these great and powerful realms lay still between him and the eastern 
limit of the earth ; hehad believed himself to be nearing the world’s 
end, and he was disappointed that his goal was thus receding. He 
had been told, however, of mighty rivers which flowed down from 
the Himalayas into the unknown south. One of these, the Sutlej, 
was said to be only three or four days’ march ahead of him; anda 
week’s march beyond that again was the Upper Ganges which 
passed through the dominions of the hated barber’s son. ‘These 
surely must flow, he thought, along the eastern fringe of the habit- 
able world, just as the Jaxartes and the Danube flowed along the 
northern fringe ; and on their banks he could place his frontiers, 
almost within sight of the Outer Ocean which ringed the earth. 
Perhaps he was not so far, after all, from the goal of his dreams ; 
and with high hopes he prepared to cross the Hyphasis, 

But already his Macedonians were muttering their discontent. 
These rains were intolerable: for seventy days,’ says Diodorus, 
the deluges had descended upon them and the thunders had deafened 
them as they marched ever farther into the unknown. Alexander’s 

} The rains begin about the middle of June, and it must now have been, 
therefore, the end of August. 
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ambitions seemed to them to be insatiable, and they did not feel 
that he was giving them a squate deal, for he was not allowing them 
to enrich themselves with plunder except in the now tare case of 
a city’s resistance. Whenever he showed particular kindness to 
the Indians they felt that he was defrauding them; and recently 
when he had given a very large sum of money to the Rajah of 
Taxila as a reward for his services one of the Macedonian officers 
had bitterly exclaimed: “Have we had to come so far to find a 
man worthy of such a gift?’”” And now Alexander was asking 
them to measure their strength with that of the huge army of 
Xandrames, in comparison with whom Poros was a mere petty 
king. They were tired out; they did not want to fight any more ; 
they wanted to go home. Their own clothes were in rags; they 
wete dressed in garments made of outlandish native stuffs; their 
armour was battered; their weapons were worn out. Yet when 
their complaints were reported to Alexander, someone had heard 
him say: “Let them grumble, so long as they obey!” 

Meetings of protest were held throughout the great camp 
beside the Hyphasis; and at last the King was obliged to call 
the officers to him and address them in person. He reminded 
them of the conquests already made, and named to them the captured 
countries, one by one, from the Hellespont to Syria, from Syria to 
Egypt, from Egypt to Mesopotamia, from Mesopotamia to Persia, 
from Persia to Sogdiana, and from Sogdiana to India. “Do you 
shrink,” he asked, “‘ from adding the Hyphasis and the lands beyond 
this river to your empire of Macedonia?” 

“TY, for my part, think,” he said, or so Artian reports him, 
“ that to a brave man there is no end to labours except the labours 
themselves, provided that they lead to glorious achievements. But 
if any one of you wants to hear what will be the end of this warfare 
of ours, let him know that the distance still remaining before we 
reach the River Ganges and the Sea of the East is not great ; and I 
tell you that the Caspian Sea will then be found to be united with 
that sea, because the great Outer Ocean encircles the whole earth, 
I will prove to you that the Indian Sea flows into the Persian Sea on 
the one hand and into the Caspian Sea on the other. From the 
Persian Sea our expeditionary forces will sail round Africa until 
we reach the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar). All 
Africa and Asia will then belong to us, and the limits of our empire 
in these directions will be those which the gods have fixed as the 
limits of the earth.” 

But, he went on, if they should now turn back before these 
limits were reached here in the east, their labours would be in vain, 
or would have to be endured all over again. 

Had they not captured the stronghold of Aornos which Hercules 
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himself had failed to take? Had they not passed at Nysa the 
eastern limits of the exploits of Dionysos? ‘‘ O Macedonians and 
Greeks,” he cried, “stand firm! Glorious are the deeds of those 
who labour and live dangerously : it is delightful to pass through 
life gallantly and to die leaving behind immortal glory... . The 
labours are common to you and me; we have an equal share of 
the dangers ; and the rewards are open to the free competition of 
all. For the land is yours, and you are its viceroys.” 

The writers of ancient times are agreed that Alexandet’s ability 
to galvanize his men by the enthusiasm with which he spoke, and 
to arouse their flagging spirits by the magnetism of his person- 
ality, was very exceptional ; and it therefore must have been with 
astonishment that he found his stirring words received in dead 
silence. What was the matter with them, he asked, staring at 
their downcast faces; why did not somebody reply? He looked 
about him, and with amazement saw the tears rolling down the 
cheeks of some of his most faithful officers. He begged them to 
appoint a spokesman who should explain to him what was in their 
minds ; and at last one of his best generals, Koinos, who had so 
distinguished himself in the battle against Poros, came forward. 

He was emboldened to speak, he said, because Alexander had 
always declared that he ruled not by compulsion but by persuasion, 
and because he, Koinos, had never shirked the incurring of danger 
or the undertaking of hard work, as the King well knew. An 
end must be put to their labours, he declared : they were unanimous 
in their desire to return home. “ You yourself know,” he said, 
“how many Macedonians and Greeks set out with you, and how 
few of us are left. Some have been settled as colonists in the cities 
which you have founded, and not all of them, indeed, of their own 
free will; some have perished in battle ; some have been invalided 
home, because of their wounds; and some have been left in the 
garrisons throughout Asia. The majority, however, have died of 
sickness, so that few are now left out of many, and these few are 
exhausted in body and spirit.” 

The soldiers wanted to go home to see their families, he 
explained; they had a yearning for their native land; having 
acquired such glory and such wealth, they looked forward to their 
teturn as great men, who had set out as men of no consequence. 
“Return, Alexander!” he cried. ‘“ Return to your own country, 
see your mother, and carry to the home of your fathers the story of 
these victories so many and so great, “Then start afresh on another 
expedition, if you wish. Other Macedonians and other Greeks 
will follow you, young men in place of old, fresh men in place of 
exhausted ones. ... They will be all the more eager to follow 
you when they see that those who in this earlier expedition shared 
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your labours and your dangers have returned to their own homes 
tich instead of being poor, renowned instead of being obscure. 
Self-control, Alexander, in the midst of success is the noblest of 
all the virtues |” 

Loud applause greeted this speech, and many of the officers 
held out pleading hands towards the King, while the tears welled 
from their eyes. But Alexander was stunned, and with a sullen 
gesture he dismissed the meeting. His anger grew as the hours 
passed, and next morning he summoned the officers to him again, 
and spoke to them in hot indignation. Those who wished to go 
home might go, he declared, and they could carry back word to 
their relations that they had deserted their king in the midst of his 
enemies, He then dismissed them and went to his tent, where 
he flung himself upon the ground in a passion of rage and disap- 
pointment. If his men would not march on with him until he had 
reached the world’s end, he cried, he owed them no thanks for 
anything they had hitherto done, for to retreat now was plainly to 
confess himself vanquished. 

All that day and the next he remained in his tent, refusing to 
speak to any of his friends, while throughout the camp there was 
an ominous silence. It is very significant that we are nowhere 
told of his having introduced the matter of his divinity into the 
discussion. He was dealing mainly with his Macedonians and 
in their eyes he was not, and never had been, a god. His behaviour 
at this crisis was that of a simple king at loggetheads with his 
peers: it was completely different from his behaviour in Bactriana 
where he had been an Oriental god-king. 

He must have felt himself to be utterly alone, for Hephaestion 
was still away regulating affaits in the country of Poros’s cousin ; 
and his wife Roxana, even if she were with him, could hardly 
have understood his feelings. What he did during these days is 
not known ; and if I say that he lay for hours at a time huddled 
upon his bed, or sat staring in front of him, refusing to eat but 
drinking heavily, 1am merely guessing. His silent anger, however, 
only angered his soldiers, and they were dogged in their determina- 
tion to advance no farther, On the third day he called his astrolo- 
gers to him, and told them to take the auspices for the advance 
across the river; and these learned men, perhaps to save his face, 
declared that the omens were absolutely unfavourable and that an 
advance was against the wish of the gods. Thereupon Alexander 
bowed to his fate, called his friends to him, and told them that 
they might announce to the troops that he had decided to return. 

When this decision was made known there were extraordinary 
scenes of rejoicing. The men shouted, cheered, and wept; and 
some of them ran to the royal tent, praying for blessings upon their 
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king and father because he had suffered himself to be conquered 
by them alone. Alexander, however, must have smiled grimly, 
for his intentions were very far from returning home. He would 
face about, it is true, and go back to the Hydaspes; but thence 
he was going to take the army down that river into the Indus and 
so proceed through Western India towards the sea which he believed 
to be the Outer Ocean. 

He did not yet know whether the Indus flowed into the Indian 
Sea, ot whether it turned west and ran along through southern 
Persia; but at any rate he would move westwards along the coast 
to Persia and Susiana, and thence he proposed to set out on a two 
or three years’ expedition around Africa, thus tracing the southern 
bounds of the earth all the way from India to Western Europe. 
Deprived of the satisfaction of reaching the world’s end in the east, 
he would seek it in the south; and only when at last he should 
come to pursue his quest in the north would he revisit his native 
land. Macedonia and his mother Olympias would have to wait 
many a year yet before he would retum home. If only he could 
have overthrown the barber’s son, and gone through his kingdom 
with fire and sword to the eastern limits of the carth...1 But 
it was no good repining ; and with resolute spirit he made ready 
to turn his back upon the east. 

It is usually said that this mutiny broke his heart and that hence- 
forth he was a soured and unhappy man; but I do not read his 
character thus. He was bitterly disappointed, no doubt, and it 
was perhaps at this time that Anaxarchos, who had been telling 
him of the infinite number of worlds in the universe, saw the tears 
flowing from his eyes at the thought that even the conquest of 
one world was so difficult.1 He must have felt that his army had 
let him down; but the fact that the omens had proved to be so 
definitely against a further advance probably gave him cause to 
believe that the gods in their wisdom had stopped him because 
there was more urgent work to be done elsewhere. His spirits 
were always resilient, and the energy displayed by him during the 
coming months reveals him as a man still absorbed in his task, 
excited, enthusiastic, and full of plans for the future. He had lost 
faith perhaps in the Macedonians, but not in himself: he would 
have to work harder and set an even greater example of personal 
bravery and energy—that was all. 

Before leaving he caused twelve huge altars to be built on the 
bank of the river,? cach dedicated to one of the Olympian gods of 


1 Plutarch : On Contentedness of Mind. 

* Plutarch, Diodorus, and Arrian say that these altars were on the near 
an of the tiver, but Pliny (Natwrol History, V1, 21) says they were on the 
farther bank. 
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which company his father Zeus-Ammon was king ; and when these 
structures were ready he celebrated a spectacular religious service, 
offering magnificent sacrifices upon each of them and parading his 
whole army before them. Then he held gymnastic games and 
horse-races and gave a great banquet to the troops. The purpose 
of these festivities, I suppose, was that of concealing the mutiny 
from the natives of these parts, and of giving the impression far 
and wide that he had attained his intended goal and was rejoicing 
thereat ; and, indeed, Alexander was so easily able to adapt himself 
to a situation, and so quickly threw himself heart and soul into a 
new undertaking, that he may well have been quite sincere in his 
feeling that rejoicings were called for. He was out of his doldrums 
and was busy upon his plans for the descent of the Indus. His 
thirtieth birthday was at hand, and he was eager to push on with 
his divinely-appointed task—that mission for the accomplishment 
of which he had been bota, and which he now conceived to be 
the creation of a single world-wide empire. 

These celebrations and the subsequent march back to the 
Hydaspes must have occupied at least a month, and it was probably 
the end of September (326 3.c.) before he was once more upon 
the battlefield where Poros had been overthrown in the previous 
June. The rains were now over, and he was able to give his 
attention to the repairing of the damage they had caused to the 
foundations of his two new cities, Nicaea and Bucephala. It will 
be recalled that ia June he had begun the construction of a river- 
fleet; and now, during October and November, this work was 
completed, Every available vessel was commandeered, also, from 
the people of the neighbourhood; and thus he got together 
some eight hundred to a thousand ships, eighty of which were 
alleys of thirty oars, and two hundred were flat-bottomed hotse- 
boats.? 

Diodorus states that about now a great army of reinforcements 
attived from the West, bringing with them twenty-five thousand 
new suits of armour and various supplies, including a stock of 
medicines for the sick ; and though the old army must have regarded 
these rectuits as having arrived too late, they must have been 
welcome enough to Alexander himself who knew better than his 
men what perils still lay ahead of them along the banks of the 
Hydaspes and the Indus. Just before the start was made the brave 
Koinos died: Alexander had never forgiven him fot his outspoken 
words when he voiced the sentiments of the mutinous soldiers, and 
it may well be that grief at his fall from favour had hastened his 

1 Curtius and Diodorus give the total number as 1,000; Arrian (Indica, 
19) says Boo, The 2,000 mentioned in the Anabasis is therefore probably 
incorrect. 
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end; but at any rate the King was magnanimous enough to accord 
him a magnificent funeral. 

Poros came off very well in the final arrangements, for Alexander 
handed over to him all the country as far as the Hyphasis, thereby 
putting him in possession, it is said, of more than two thousand 
additional towns. Alexander’s own plans were simple: he him- 
self and some eight thousand picked troops! were to embark with 
their horses upon the ships and float down the river, the admiral 
of the fleet being his old friend Nearchos, one of his boyhood’s 
companions ; along the right or west bank Krateros was to march 
with a part of the army ; and along the left or east bank Hephaes- 
tion was to lead the remaining, and larger part, with which some 
two hundred elephants were to go. Hephaestion, it is to be 
observed, was now often being employed as the commander of any 
large force detached from the main army; and it would seem 
that Alexander was thus demonstrating his recognition of his friend 
as his second self. 

At dawn upon the day of departure he offered great sacrifices 
to the gods, and in particular to Zeus-Ammon, to his ancestor 
Hercules, and to the water-deities Poseidon (Neptune), Amphitrite 
the wife of Poseidon, the Nereids, or nymphs of the sea, Okeanos 
(Ocean), and the gods of the rivers Hydaspes, Akesines (the Chenab), 
and Indus.? Then, when he had embarked, he poured a libation 
into the river from a golden cup, again invoking these gods ; after 
which the trumpets were sounded, and in the sparkling sunshine 
of the late November morning the huge fleet of ships moved out 
into the stream, while the natives, crowding the banks, sang their 
songs of farewell. 

The voyage was without incident until the junction of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab was rcached ; but hete, in a narrow gauge, 
where the stream was rapid, two of the larger ships were swirled 
together and wrecked, and Alexander’s own vessel was in such 
peril that he removed his clothes and was prepared to take to the 
water.? Many of the other vessels were damaged, and several 
men were drowned; and, indeed, a disaster of great magnitude 
had seemed so imminent that when the danger was past, Alexander 
hurried ashore and fervently returned thanks to the gods for his 
escape. 

A few days later he entered the land of the warlike Mallians 
who lived in the area around the modern Multan ; but hearing that 
these people intended to resist him he moored his fleet, went ashore, 
and, at about the new year, 325 B.C., set out upon what proved to 
be one of the most rapid and most savage campaigns of his career, 

?Arrian: Indica, XIX. 1 Ibid., KVM, and Anabasis, TV, 1. 
? According to Plutarch he could = swim, but this is surely 2 mistake. 
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Tt would seem that the army was disappointed at finding itself called 
upon to engage in yet another dangerous adventure, and that in 
their sullen mood the soldiers needed to be led in person by 
Alexander before they would put any energy into their actions, 
but angrily gave no quarter to the enemy when once they had 
thus been urged into a fight, 

The chief city of the Mallians could be approached by a round- 
about route or by a direct path across fifty miles of waterless desert— 
the Sandar Bar of to-day: Alexander recklessly chose the desert 
route, rode all day and all night with the cavairy, leaving the infantry 
to follow, and reached the city at daybreak. The inhabitants, who 
had not conceived it possible that troops could cross the desert, 
were going out to their work in the fields when the cavalry charged 
down upon them, and butchered them by hundreds, unarmed as 
they were. The rest fled to the citadel which was soon taken by 
an assault led by Alexander in person; and all the defenders, to 
the number of two thousand, were massacred. 

He then rode on through the following night, and at dawn 
came up with a host of fugitives who were about to cross the River 
Ravi near its junction with the Chenab. He charged like a mad- 
man into the shallow water after them, slaughtered them as they 
splashed across the ford, chased the rest into their town, and there. 
killed them nearly all. Then, when his infantry had come up, he 
moved on to a sacred city of the Brahmins, the inhabitants of which 
shut themselves up in the citadel. Alexander ordered his scaling- 
ladders to be placed against the walls, and was himself the leader 
of the attack, The Brahmins set fire to their fortress rather than 
surrender ; and Alexander and his men, scrambling in through the 
smoke, massacred all those who had not already died in the flames. 
In all, about five thousand of them perished. 

Next day he hurried back to attack another city on the far side 
of the Ravi, and was involved in 2 dangerous fight at the crossing 
of this river, being surrounded while ahead of his men and having 
to cut his way out and back to his sluggish soldiers. The city, when 
it was reached, was found to be well defended; but Alexander 
captured the outer walls after a desperate battle, and so came to 
the inner citadel where scaling-ladders were again required. ‘There 
was some delay, it seems, in bringing these up, and when the first 
ladder artived Alexander angrily and impatiently snatched it from 
the soldiers who were carrying it, placed it against the wall, and, 
holding his shield over his head, climbed up it before it was properly 
fixed, and before any of the other ladders had arrived. He was 
exasperated, says Arrian, at the slowness of his men, and not only 
wanted to give them a lead and an example, but in his mad fury, 
wanted to make them feel that they had endangered his life by 
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supporting him so half-heartedly. He would capture the place 
by himself or die in the attempt ! 

Up the ladder at his heels went Peukestas, the officer who 
always carried behind him the magic shield which he had taken 
from the temple of Athena at Troy; behind him, again, were 
Leonnatos, one of his leading officers, and a common soldier 
named Abreas, who had already distinguished himself by his 
bravery. Alexander and these three men had just reached the 
top of the battlements and were slashing at the defenders with 
their swotds, when the ladder broke under the weight of the 
soldiers who were following them, and precipitated these men to 
the ground, the consequence being that the King and his three 
comrades were left alone upon the wall. 

Alexander was always easily recognized by his magnificent and 
shining armour and the white plumes upon his helmet; and now 
the Macedonian soldiers saw him to thcie horror, standing there 
high above their heads, whirling his shield about to protect himself 
against the arrows and javelins showered at him by the defenders 
who now were keeping their distance. His friends shouted to 
him to jump down into their atms, for the other ladders had not 
yet arrived, and though they were battering at a door in the wall, 
it had not yet yielded; but Alexander only cursed them and stood 
his ground, yelling his battle-cry as one by one the Mallian arrows 
were caught upon his shield. 

Then he did a thing which Curtius describes as “ unprecedented 
and staggering belief.” With a furious spring he leapt from the 
wall—not into the arms of his own men, but in the other direction, 
into the citadel, almost on to the heads of a group of men who 
were shooting at him. He landed upon his feet beside an old 
tree, and immediately killed these men with his sword, and kept 
others at bay first by throwing stones at them and then, when 
they pressed nearer, by using his sword again. A few moments 
Jater Peukestas, Leonnatos and Abreas Jeapt down to join him. 
The four of them were at once assailed by a crowd of defenders, 
but the tree and the wall behind protected their flank and rear, 
and for some minutes their swords did incredible execution. 

Then Abreas fell dead with an arrow through his forehead, 
and almost at the same moment Alexander was half-stunned by a 
large stone or block of wood which struck his helmet. The blow 
caused him to lower his shield, and before he could raise it again 
an arrow, shot at close range, pierced his breast. At this he fell 
upon his knee; but by grasping a branch of the tree at his side 
he dragged himself to his feet again, only to sink to the ground 
once more in a fainting condition. 

Peukestas now held the Trojan shield over him to protect him, but 
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soon he, too, collapsed with three arrows in his body. Leonnatos, 
who, though wounded, had been keeping the enemy at bay, stepped 
back and stood across Alexander’s body until he, too, fell, with 
an arrow through his neck ; but meanwhile the ladders had arrived, 
the ramparts had been scaled, and the door ia the wall had been 
broken down. The Macedonians thus came to the rescue in the 
nick of time: in another few seconds Alexander, Peukestas and 
Leonnatos would have been hacked and stabbed to death. The 
soldiers, indeed, believing them already dead, raised a howl of 
gtief and rage, and, rushing onwards, slaughtered every man, 
woman, and child in the citadel. 

Alexander in the meantime was carried to a place of safety, 
the arrow still sticking in his body. The wooden shaft had to 
be sawn off before his cuirass could be removed, and it was then 
found that the arrow-head was firmly fixed in his breast-bone, and 
would have to be cut out. Those around him asked him to allow 
them to hold him during the operation so that he should not 
endanger his life by making any movement; but to this he 

ted “It is not necessary to hold a man still who can hold 

imself.” Nevertheless, under the knife he fainted again and 
again? 

I For some days his life hung in the balance, and in the main 
camp from which he had set out upon this Mallian expedition the 
rumour spread that he had died, as a consequence of which the 
soldiers became the prey of panic, not knowing whom to trust 
for their leader or what to do to extricate themselves from their 
dangerous situation. When this was reported to Alexander he 
insisted upon being carried to the river and thence conveyed by 
boat back to the camp; and he caused his bed to be placed on the 
deck of the vessel so that he might be seen by all. On his arrival, 
however, the troops thought it was his corpse which was being 
brought back to them; and it was only when he raised his hand 
and waved to them that their fears subsided and they burst into 
wild cheering. 

A stretcher was ready at hand to bear him to his tent; but 
Alexander sent for his horse, and by a tremendous effort of will 
stood upright, caused himself to be lifted on to its back, and rode 
thus to the tent, though every movement must have been agony 
and the danger extreme. The soldiers crowded round him, trying 
to kiss his knees or even his garments ; many of them threw flowers 
in his way; some wept aloud; and most of them kept up a con- 
tinuous cheering and clapping. At the doorway of the tent 
Alexander was lifted to the ground, but insisted upon walking 

2 As Acrian points out, the details of the whole incident are given differently 
by the different authors. 
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unaided to his bed; and it was some time before the soldiers 
could be persuaded to leave him to rest. 

Tt was the greatest triumph of his life. The army was at his 
feet once more, ready to do whatever he should ask of them, 
adoring him as their hero and their king ; and thus when Nearchos 
and Krateros presently protested to him against his rashness in 
exposing himself to danger, he answered them in understandable 
anger, telling them that incidents such as this were to him the salt 
of life. He would never cease, he declared, to seek out danger 
and to add to his glory ; and Curtius tells us that in his enthusiasm 
he not only poured out his ecstatic belief in his divine birth and 
mission but declared that he intended to have his mother Olympias 
enrolled amongst the goddesses. 

While he had been lying upon his bed, so close to death, it 
would seem that his thoughts had turned to her, and that he had 
blamed himself for having been so angry with her for her mis- 
chievous handling of affairs in Macedonia; but now he would 
make amends by letting all men know that he held her in the highest 
honour. 

There was an old Boeotian general present at the time when 
the officers were voicing this protest against their king’s recklessness, 
and this man, silencing the others, quoted to Alexander a line 
from a tragedy of Aeschylus which said that those who perform 
great decds must also suffer; “and, Alexander,” he added, “it 
is the part of great heroes to perform great deeds!” Alexander 
was much comforted by these words. He had been born to do 
areas deeds, to toil and to suffer; it was his mystical destiny—a 

lestiny in accord with the ancient and widespread religious belief 
that an incarnate god must suffer and even die for his people. The 
deep mysticism inculcated in him from his early youth had suffused 
his thoughts during his illness ; and he was surer now than he had 
ever been before that he was fulfilling the divine purpose in bringing 
all the nations of the earth under one heaven-appointed rule. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
FROM THE INDUS BACK TO THE TIGRIS 
Canary, 325 8.C., to June, 24 3.¢.) 


'T was probably in January (325 3.c.) that Alexander was 

wounded, and spring had come before he was able to proceed 
downstream ; but during his convalescence he had the satisfaction 
of receiving an embassy from the remnant of the Mallians asking 
for peace. Some more boats had been built and others com- 
mandeeted during this time, and when the new start was made 
there were fifteen thousand troops, or more, with him in the flotilla, 
while the two columns into which the rest of the army was divided 
marched on either side of the river. 

In due course they came to the junction with the Indus, and 
here Alexander paused to found a new city, again called Alexandria. 
At this place he was joined by Oxyartes, the Bactrian Prince who 
was the father of his wife Roxana; and he now appointed this 
personage Viceroy of Afghanistan south of the Hindu Kush, in 
place of an earlier viceroy whom he had appointed but now hanged 
for misgovernment. Shortly after this he made Oxyartes in antici- 
pation viceroy also of all the Indian territory still to be annexed 
between this new city and the sea; and the fact that he thus handed 
over to him altogether about four hundred thousand square miles 
of important territory indicates clearly enough, I think, that he 
liked the man and loved his daughter. 

He was still without knowledge of what became of the Indus 
farther to the south—whcether, that is to say, it discharged itself 
into the Outer Ocean or whether it turned west and ran parallel 
with the sea right on towards Persia. He appears to have had an 
idea that the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea were both inland seas, 
and that Arabia was joined to Southern Persia and Baluchistan at 
the Gulf of Oman and to Somaliland at the Gulf of Aden; or, in 
other words, he thought that there was a continuous crescent of 
coast running round from India through Baluchistan, Persia and 
Arabia to East Africa. Thus the Indus, he fancied, might perhaps 
run parallel with this coast-line and so pass into Africa; and in 
this case it might actually be one with the Nile, finally discharging 
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itself as such into the Mediterranean. This theory seemed to find 
confirmation in the fact that he had seen crocodiles in the Indus, 
and also lotus-flowers growing at its edge, and both these were 
characteristic of the Nile. In a letter to his mother, written about 
now, he told her of this belief of his that the Indus and the Nile 
were one ; but before he sent the letter off he learnt from the natives 
that the Indus flowed into the sea here in India, and, so Arrian 
tells us, he therefore crossed out these paragraphs. 

He was eager to go on now down to the mouth of the river, 
for this sea into which it flowed was evidently the Outer Ocean 
which encircled the earth—that same ocean which he had hoped 
to reach beyond the Jaxartes and beyond the Ganges; and here 
at any rate he would be able to place his frontiers at the world’s 
end. By April or May he was fully recovered from his wound, 
and while floating down through the territory now called Sind, 
was able to Icad various expeditions against unsubmissive cities 
or peoples, pursuing his usual policy of frightfulness, and in one 
case actually hanging a hostile rajah and his entire council of 
Brahmins at the side of the public highway. Thus he arrived at 
length, perhaps in June, at the city of Patala, not far back from 
the sea, between the modern Karachi and the Great Rann of 
Cutch. 

The inhabitants had fled at his approach, and when in July he 
ventured onwards to explore the mouths of the river,’ he found 
himself in a deserted country, strangely silent and uncanny in the 
summer heat. The sea which now lay before him, being regarded 
as the Outer Ocean, was full of terrors to his men. As Curtius 
says, they expected to find the waters slimy and stagnant, full of 
monsters and creeping things, and haunted by demons; they 
pictured themselves spun dowa by whirlpools into the abyss or 
lifted by waterspouts to the skies; and they imagined their ships 
drawn forward to destruction by magnetic rocks and themselves 
devoured by sirens. Thus, when at the river’s mouth his flotilla 
was caught by a tidal wave and the ships were lifted up, bumped 
together, and in some cases left high and dry, there was considerable 
panic. Alexander, however, was undismayed, and determined to 
take his own vessel some miles out to sea, not only to allay the 
fears of his mea, but also to enjoy the thrill of adventuring thus 
into the spirit-haunted deep beyond the utmost limits of the habit- 
able earth. 

By mystic ceremonies and magical incantations he communed 
in secret with his father Ammon, so Arrian tells us, and was 


* Plutarch states that the yoyage down the river had occupied seven 
months ; and as he left the land of Poros at the end of November he omst 
have reached the sea at the end of June or beginning of July. 
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instructed by him to perform certain rites and to sacrifice to certain 
gods ; and when at sunrise one day these sacrifices had been per- 
formed he ordered the sailors to row him out into the unknown 
ocean, while the crews of the other ships watched him with breath- 
less anxiety until he was lost to sight. Far out at sea he sacrificed 
three or four bulls which he had brought for the purpose, and cast 
their bodies into the waves as an offering to Poseidon; after which 
he poured libations into the water from golden goblets, throwing 
these also overboard. He then prayed earnestly to the deities of 
the deep, as Ammon, so he said, had bidden him, entreating them 
to watch over his ships which he proposed to send westwards 
along the coast; and so, without adventure, he returned to the 
flotilla as the sun went down. 

During his travels in India Alexander had been interested in 
the native philosophers, wise-men, and fakits, and, indeed, had 
wanted one of the naked ascetics to remain with him because the 
self-control and endurance of these men were so admirable. In 
fact, he had sent a messenger to their leader, saying that Alexander, 
son of Zeus, wished to converse with him ; but the man had replied 
that Alexander was no more son of Zeus than 4e was, or, conversely, 
that they were both sons of Zeus, and that, in any case, he took no 
interest in this ephemeral conqueror who ‘could give nothing to a 
wise man ealted above all earthly desires, and could take nothin; 
away, since even the infliction of death would but release the sou! 
from an unsuitable habitation. An ascetic somewhat less advanced, 
however, did consent to join Alexander’s train: he was a man 
named Sphines, whom the Greeks called Kalanos, and of him we 
shall presently hear again. 

Somewhere about this time several Brahmin philosophers were 
brought in as prisoners of war, having incited certain tribes to 
resist the invaders ; and Alexander set them a number of questions, 
declaring that their lives and freedom would depend on the wisdom 
of their answers. These questions, as given by Plutarch and 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, are of some interest for the reason that, if 
correctly reported, they show the trend of Alexander’s thoughts. 
Why, he asked, had they persuaded their people to resist him ? 
Why did they not bury their dead? Had they any possessions ? 
Had they a ruler? What is kingship? How long is it good for 
aman to live? How best can a man make himself loved? What 
is the wickedest thing on earth? Which animal is the most intel- 
ligent ?. What is it that cannot be deceived? Which is larger, 
earth or sea? Which came first, night or day? Which is stronger, 
life or death ? Which are the more numerous, the living or the 
dead? How may a man become a god ? 

The answers were not particularly enlightening, but some of 
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them were amusing, as, for example, that the most intelligent 
animal was the animal which has never allowed itself to be seen 
or caught ; that it is good for a man to live until death seems more 
desirable ; that the wickedest thing on earth was Alexander him- 
self, who had killed so many people; that a man may become a 
god by doing what it is impossible for a man to do; and that life 
3s stronger than death because life supports the miseries which 
death casts aside. Alexander, however, seems to have been more 
interested in their self-abnegation and contentment with little than 
in their knowledge, for, as 1 have remarked before, there was a 
strain of asceticism in him which was none the less sincere because 
circumstances had prevented its development. He had always 
envied the man who was happy without possessions and without 
ambition, for he himself was often weary of his own restlessness ; 
and it was on this account that he set these captives free in the end. 

He now took his largest ships on a voyage of exploration as 
far west as Karachi, where he had ordered some of his cavalry to 
meet him, and from this point he rode westwards for three days 
to explore the coast, thereafter returning to Patala. After this he 
explored the country in the opposite direction, meanwhile leavin, 
Hephaestion to supervise the construction of a fortified nav: 
station which in future might be used by his ships in maintaining 
trade and communication with India. Now that he had got 
possession of all Western India down to the delta of the Indus, and 
thus had placed his boundary at the world’s end, there was no 
reason to remain any longer in these remote lands. The men were 
growing restive again, for nearly a year had passed since they had 
forced him to turn about ; and he therefore made the following 
plans. He would send half the army, under Krateros, back to a 
point in Carmania near the present Strait of Ormuz, by the route 
through Drangiana or Northern Baluchistan; he himself with 
perhaps twenty thousand men would march along the coast to 
this same point; and the fleet, under Nearchos, would follow, 
sailing close to the shore. By the time that they should have 
all reached the rendezvous in Carmania, he would know whether 
the coast-line passed along into Arabia and thence into Africa, or 
whether it ran up into the Persian Gulf; and he would then be 
able to decide whether to proceed at once on his proposed citcum- 
navigation of Africa, or whether to go first to Susa. 

The fleet was not to sail until the time of the winter monsoon 
in October ; but Alexander set out in September, and in nine days 
reached the River Arabios, the modern Porali, rather over a hundred 
miles west of the Indus, having paused to dig wells along the coast 
for the use of the fleet. The natives on the far side of this river 
showed signs of resistance, and Alexander’s cavalry, therefore, 
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cut them to pieces. It was necessary, he felt, to make his name 
terrible ail along the coast, because it was essential that open wells 
and clearly marked stores of food should be left ready for the fleet 
at certain points, and nothing but fear would prevent these being 
tampered with. At intervals all along the shore as far as the head- 
jand now known as Ras Malan he dug wells and left caches of 
grain; but here he entered that desolate area of Gedrosia, now 
called Makran, which lies between this headland and the modern 
Persian frontier, and he was obliged to move inland to avoid the 
natural obstacles of the rugged coast, yet could not go far from 
the sea into more easy country because of the necessity of digging 
these wells and leaving these supplies for Nearchos and the Het. 

He believed that there was some sort of track across the desert 
running parallel with the sea and leading to the city of Pura, perhaps 
the modern Bunpur in South-Eastern Persia ; and he thought that 
while moving along this track he would be able to send some of 
his men down to the coast from time to time to deposit supplies 
for Nearchos. But it is quite apparent that before he set out from 
the Indus he had not allowed himself to consider the dangers of 
this desert march ; and now he was faced with the alternative of 
taking his army north and circumventing the desert, but by so doin, 
leaving the fleet unprovided for, or of attempting to get throug) 
to Persia by this coastal route. 

Nearchos stated afterwards, so Arrian tells us, that Alexander 
well knew the dangers of trying to cross the desert, but that he had 
heard how the legendary Semiramis 1 had crossed it, and how Cyrus 
had also done so—though in both cases almost their entire armies 
had died on the way—and that his choice of this route was due 
as much to his anxiety to excel these achievements as it was due 
to the need of providing for the ficet. 

Nearchos, I should point out, naturally wished to attribute the 
choice to this other reason, because he did not like to think that 
he was responsible for the great catastrophe which overwhelmed 
the army, as we shall presently read; but, even so, his assertion 
that Alexander was eager to do a more wonderful thing than the 
semi-divine Semiramis or the mighty Cyrus had done was probably 
not altogether baseless, for we have already observed the con- 
queror’s pride in surpassing the achievements of Hercules and 
Dionysos, and it is clear enough that he always derived a kind of 
spiritual satisfaction from performing deeds equal to, or greater 
than, those performed by the hero-deities of old. He always felt 


1 Semiramis was the semi-divine Queen who founded the Assyrian Empire, 
and whose series of superhuman conquests and achievements was only marred 
by her failure to conquer India and by the loss of ber army in the Gedrosian 
desert. 
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that his destiny obliged him to undertake those very labours and to 
meet those dangers which ordinary men avoided ; and now when 
he found his way barred by an almost waterless desert which to 
this day is regarded as one of the world’s most frightful areas, 
his mind leapt to the thought of crossing it, impelled by much the 
same mystical motives as those which drive the teligious enthusiast 
to risk his life in the service of heaven. 

If Alexander had been at the head of a small expedition of 
volunteers the enterprise might have been regarded as heroic; 
but, as I have already pointed out more than once, his rdle was 
rather that of a Moses leading the Israelites, for besides the soldiers 
there were merchants, craftsmen, tradesmen, slaves, and, as Arrian 
says, hosts of women and children, all of whose lives depended upon 
him. The preseace of women is surprising, for one would have 
thought that the camp-following prostitutes, and the soldiers’ wives 
and families, would have been sent with Krateros by the northern 
route; and, indeed, the fact that they were with the army at such 
a time as this indicates that Alexander had not fully realized the 
dangers of the march and was so absorbed in his own affairs that 
he had little thought, until too late, for the comfort or even the 
lives of the people who looked to him alone for their safety. No- 
body can exonerate him from blame for leading this mixed multitude 
into such dire peril; and it is only by regarding him, as I have 
done throughout this book, as a man impelled by a tremendous 
and mystical faith in the gods and in the divine nature of his mission, 
that a can find any excuse for him in the awful disaster which 
ensued. 

‘The march across the desert occupied sixty days—the months, 
that is to say, of October and November ; and during the first half 
of this period the heat was still great. The wells were sometimes 
more than two days’ journey apart, and to lessen the suffering from 
thirst most of the marching was done by night; but even so the 
amount of water abie to be obtained or able to be carried was quite 
insufficient for the needs of so great a host, and almost from the 
first day the distress was extreme, while it was not long before the 
horses and other transport-animals began to die. 

The food-supplies were quickly depleted, and hunger as well 
as thirst tormented the weary multitude. One by one the men, 
women and children feli by the roadside, and were left to die, 
cursing Alexander with their last breath. The baggage-waggons 
could not be forced through the soft sand in certain areas or over 
the rocks in others; and soon the loot of India was strewn over 
the desert. Those of the animals which died were cut up and 
eaten, and later on even those which survived were killed for food 
by the ravenous soldiers. 
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Yet, although the scarcity of provisions was so great, Alexander 
still continued to send supplies of grain and salted meat down to the 
sea-coast from time to time to be deposited there for the use of the 
fleet, which was now not far behind them; and on one occasion 
the famished guards of such a convoy tore open the sacks and stole 
the corn, for which grave offence against discipline Alexander had 
not the heart to punish them, or dared not do so considering that 
all thought him responsible for their miseries. Once there was 
a violent rainstorm up in the mountains, and the water came 
down suddenly in the night in such a torrent along the dry bed 
of a stream in which the camp had been pitched that a great many 
women and children were drowned, and quantities of baggage, 
including Alexander’s personal belongings, wete swept away and 
lost, As a consequence of this sudden rush of water, moreover, 
numbers of men were taken ill from drinking too much and too 
quickly, 

Alexander behaved himself during the march with his customary 
lantry ; but since he, and no other, was to blame for the disaster 
this personal bravery does not make its usual appeal. On one 
occasion, when the whole company was suffering the tortures of 
thirst, a little water was found and was brought to him in a helmet ; 
but he refused to drink, and, rather than ease his own agony under 
the agonized eyes of his men, poured the water on the ground as a 
libation to the gods. There came a time when the guides declared 
themselves lost; and thereupon Alexander set out with only 
five men to try to find his way down to the sea or perish in the 
attempt. After great hardships he succecded, however, in his 
quest ; and having found fresh water at a spring near the beach, 
he went back to the despairing troops and led them to the spot. 

At last, after covering some five hundred and fifty miles since 
leaving the Indus, he brought the half-crazed and exhausted 
remnants of his followers into Pura. Plutarch states that of the 
number which entered the desert with him only about a quarter 
emerged from it; and though this may be an exaggeration it is 
generally considered that at least ten thousand persons died in the 
sixty days. Many historians think that Alexander came out from 
this ordeal as a madman, but J cannot see that his subsequent 
behaviour was more strange than his previous conduct had been. 
At no time in his life was he quite normal, and his extreme rashness 
was often very close to lunacy; but he was not actually mad. 

He had recently commemorated his thirty-first birthday, and 
the wear and tear of fifteen years } of almost continuous campaigning 
had naturally affected his nerves, while the many wounds he had 

1 Alexander, it will be remembered (Chapter Four), saw his first fighting 
in October, 340 8.c., shortly after his sixteenth birshday. 
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received may have undermined his iron constitution to some as 
yet unnoticeable extent. For many years, moreover, he had lived 
in a condition of great religious exaltation ; and, believing himself 
to be more than human and thinking his work to be divinely 
ordained, his mind had been habitually strained by reaching out 
into the dimness of another world to grasp its intangibilities. His 
temper was bad, his nerves were on edge, and it seems certain that 
the stories of his heavy drinking are true; but his energy, his 
driving-force, and his powers of hard work were not much depleted, 
and there were no signs of a break-up, mental or physical. 

At Pura, the local authorities provided him with ail the needed 
food, wine, and supplies, and after a short rest he marched on for 
some two hundred miles to a point in Carmania a short distance 
inland from the modern Bandar Abbas on the Strait of Ormuz. 
For the first seven days of this march the great quantity of wine 
which was carried along from Pura was served out to the men 
so lavishly that there was hardly a single person who was not 
inebriated all day and dead drunk all night ; and it would seem that 
Alexander, whose personal sobriety during these days was probably 
only occasional, was very willing that the soldiers should indulge 
themselves in this manner so that they should drown the insup- 
portable memories of the horrors they had been through and should 
forget the loss of friends and relations whose bones were already 
picked clean by the vultures of the desert. 

The march thus took on a Bacchanalian character; and Alexan- 
der threw hitnself into the fun with all the more zest because tra~ 
dition said that thus with wild revels Dionysos had returned from 
India in the days of old. In a spirit of carnival not altogether 
distinct from mystic joy he allowed himself to be hailed as a new 
Dionysos and to be carried along upon a sort of triumphal car made 
by placing two waggons side by side and constructing a platform 
extending across both of them; and on this platform he sprawled, 
reclining upon cushions beneath a canopy of green boughs, sur- 
rounded by his intimate friends, both he and they being decked 
with flowers, and all drinking from golden goblets as they were 
trundled along. Behind him followed a string of waggons and 
chariots in which his chief officers were conveyed, endlessly drink- 
ing good health to one another, and singing and shouting as they 
went, while around them the soldiers and the surviving women, 
augmented by all the harlots of Pura, danced and capered to the 
wild music of pipes and drums. 

The description of this Bacchanalian rout given by Curtius, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch, who quote from earlier authors, presents 
such an undignified picture of Alexander that Arrian finds the 
whole story hard to believe, and, in support of his attitude of 
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incredulity, mentions that there is no reference to the matter in 
the works of Ptolemy, Aristobulos and what may be called the 
“ official” biographers. Personally, however, I prefer to accept 
here the testimony of Plutarch who, being a student of human 
nature, saw, as surely most of us can see, that this revelling, Diony- 
sian Alexander is one with the Alexander who at Phaselis performed 
a drunken dance around the statue of Theodektes,? and who set 
the palace of Persepolis on fire at the end of a drinking-party.? 
Athenaeus? tells us that once after a drinking-bout Alexander 
slept without waking for two days and two nights, and he quotes 
Eumenes, the King’s own secretary, as his authority. Alexander’s 
usual abstinence and self-contro), indeed, must not blind us to the 
fact that there was a wild, orgiastic strain in his character, inherited 
from both his parents; and it is by incidents such as these that 
we can understand those other indications of an excitable, highly- 
strung ternperament which are revealed in his excessive recklessness 
and bravery, in his outbursts of anger, in his extreme exaltation, 
and so forth. 

At his camp behind Bandar Abbas, he was presently joined by 
the bulk of the army which under Krateros Fad marched from 
India by the northern route, bringing with them the elephants 
and the siege-train, The army which had been left at Ekbatana 
five years earlier at about the time of the death of Darius, now also 
arrived ; and from other regions the viceroys came in to render 
an account of their stewardship, some of them bringing supplics 
and transport-animals in case he should need them. Two of the 
generals from Ekbatana were accused of having pillaged some of 
the temples and tombs in the districts where they were in command ; 
and having been tried and found guilty they were sentenced to 
death, together with a large number of their agents,* as a warning 
to the other governors and officers. 

Alexander, meanwhile, was eagerly awaiting news of Nearchos 
and the fleet, and was intensely anxious about their safety. A 
catastrophe to his fleet, coming on the heels of the disaster in the 
Gedrosian desert, would be cnough to ruin his prestige ; but if 
this part of his forces should come through its ordeal, he would 
be able to feel that he had indeed returned from India in triumph. 
The voyage of the fleet over the Outer Ocean, off the shores which 
marked the world’s limits, had from the first excited his imagination ; 
and his efforts to provide the expedition with supplies and with 
water at regular intervals along the coast plainly show the deep 
interest he had taken in this enterprise. 

‘Chapter Nine. * Chapter Fourteen. * Athenacus, X, 44. 

« Astian says they were executed, but Curtius says the generals were only 
imprisoned, six hundred of their men, however, being put to death. 
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Thus when presently he received the news that Nearchos and 
six companions had landed and were on the way to report to him, 
he was beside himself with excitement. He supposed at first that 
the fleet had been destroyed and that these seven men, who were 
described as being thin and unkempt, were the only survivors ; 
and when Nearchos was brought into his presence Alexander 
embraced him with tears in his eyes as though he had come back 
from the dead, But when Nearchos told him that practically the 
whole fleet was safe and sound, and was at anchor at Salmos, not 
far from Bandar Abbas, Alexander sat down and sobbed, sweating 
by Ammon that to hear this news gave him greater happiness than 
to be hailed conqueror of Asia. He was evidently very over- 
wrought at this time, and his emotions were close to the surface. 

Nearchos had an extraordinary story to tell. Besides the 
supplies left by Alexander the landing-parties had managed to 
collect some wild dates and other eatables during the earlier stages 
of the voyage, and fish had been plentiful. Once they had come 
upon a school of whales, and had prepared to do battle with these 
monsters of the deep ; but the creatures had dived at their approach. 
At one place upon the coast they had found a settlement of primitive, 
hairy men, who carried wooden spears, lived in huts made of shells 
and whalebones, and ate raw fish; and once they had passed an 
island which they deemed to be inhabited by mermaids. 

At last they had come to the headland now called Ras Mussen- 
dam, which is on the Arabian side of the Strait of Ormuz, and here 
almost by chance they had found the entrance to the Persian Gulf 
and had sailed up it to Salmos, where, on landing, they had been 
overjoyed to find some Greeks from Alexander’s army. The whole 
voyage had been a marvellous, eighty-days’ adventure; and yet 
to-day it is but the short run of eight hundred miles between Bandar 
Abbas and Karachi, which is a stage in the regular route from 
Basta to Bombay. 

The great gathering of his armies here in Carmania, the safe 
arrival of the fleet, and the coming of so many viceroys, governors, 
and generals from different parts of his empire to congratulate him 
on his conquests in India and elsewhere and to report on their 
administration during these years of his absence, had the effect 
of obliterating from Alexander’s thoughts the depressing memories 
of his terrible losses in the desert; and one seems to be able to 
observe his growing conviction that this fearful march had been 
but another of the Herculean labours assigned to him by the gods, 
and successfully performed. His impressionable mind responded 
with excitement to the flatteries of his court; the native officials 
prostrate before him revived his sense of almighty power; and 
the sight of his camp stretching as far as the eye could see brought 
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home to him the consciousness of his invincibility. He felt himself 
to be uplifted high above common mortality upon a pinnacle of 
eternal fame and glory; and it was definitely as an incarnate god 
that he now gave his attention to the reorganization of his Oriental 
empire before proceeding to the subjection of the rest of the 
world. 

In the first days of January, 324 3.c., after celebrating a great 
religious festival in thanksgiving for his victories, and for his 
delivery from the inferno of the Gedrosian desert, and after holding 
the usual gymnastic games, races, and musical contests, he sent 
Hephaestion forward into Persia along the easy sea-coast route, 
with the main part of the army, most of the baggage, and all the 
elephants, and he ordered Nearchos to take the fleet up the Persian 
Gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, keeping as much as possible in 
touch with Hephaestion. He himself, with the brigade of Com- 
panions and some infantry, then set out for Pasargadae, in Persia, 
about a hundred miles south-east of Persepolis, and two hundred 
miles north-west of Bandar Abbas. Here at Pasargadae was the 
tomb of the great Cyrus, wherein his body lay in a splendid coffin, 
surrounded by the usual magnificent funeral furniture ; but it was 
now discovered that the tomb had been robbed, most of the objects 
having been stolen and the body dragged from its coffin. Alexan- 
der ordered all the guardians of the tomb to be tortured; but, 
according to Arrian, the culprits were never found, and the best 
he could do was to leave one of his officers behind to tidy the place 
and to seal up the entrance once more. 

He then marched over to Persepolis, and here he installed 
Peukestas, the man who had saved his life in the Mallian fort, as 
Viceroy. Peukestas had learnt to speak Persian, and now he 
assumed the Median dress in preference to the Greek, and was 
highly commended by Alexander for so doing. The march was 
then continued to Susa, where he arrived in February 324 3.c., 
having covered about fourteen hundred miles since leaving the 
Indus in the previous September. 

Presently Nearchos arrived, having brought the fleet safely to 
the mouth of the Tigris; and'soon Hephaestion marched in with 
the main army and the elephants. It is unfortunate that we hear 
nothing of Alexander’s reunion with the Persian Queen-Mother 
and the royal family who, in these years of his absence, must have 
been taught to speak Greek by the tutors he had left with them; 
but, as we shall presently read, he certainly made himself very 
agreeable to them. History has no word to tell us, either, about 
his first wife Barsine and her little son, Hercules, nor about Alexan- 
der’s second wife, Roxana, and her possible meeting with Barsine. 
He now heard, however, that his sister Cleopatra, whose husband, 
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the King of Bpirus, had recently lost his life in a minor war in 
Southern Italy, had come back to Macedonia and had overthrown 
the authority of the ageing Antipater, while Olympias had gone 
to Epirus and was controlling the affairs of that country, At 
this he made the trenchant remark that Olympias had made the 
better choice, for no Macedonian would endure to be ruled by a 
woman. 

Here at Susa? a very curious incident occurred. It will be 
remembered that an Indian wise man called Kalanos had attached 
himself to Alexander’s suite: he was now seventy-three years of 
age, and lately, for the first time in his life, had been suffering from 
indigestion, which became so acute that he decided to put an end 
to himself. The King tried in vain to dissuade him, but at last was 
obliged to Ict him have his way. The man therefore directed that 
a large funeral-pyre should be erected, and on the appointed day 
he was carried thither in a litter having a chaplet of flowers on his 
head, and singing Indian hymns as he went, while behind him 
followed a solemn procession in which infantry, cavalry, and ele- 
phants took part, and Alexander was the chief mourner. On 
arriving at the pyre Kalanos distributed his worldly possessions, 
embraced his friends, and took respectful leave of Alexander, to 
whom he is said to have made the ominous remark: “ We shall 
meet again at Babylon ”—the place where Alexander did, in fact, 
die. He then cut off and burnt a little of his hair, and, mounting 
the pyre, lay down upon the couch which rested upon the faggots, 
where he composed himself in a dignified manner and covered his 
face with his mantle. The pyre was then set alight, and Kalanos, 
without stirring, presently sank into the flames before the horrified 
gaze of the crowd, while a fanfare was sounded, the soldiers shouted 
the Macedonian battle-cry, and the elephants trumpeted. 

Kalanos had begged his friends to make merry that evening 
at a banquet in honour of his death, and Alexander therefore 
presided at this function, and both he and his officers were soon 
intoxicated.2 In this condition the King proposed a drinking- 
contest, and offered prizes for those who could drink the most, 
the first prize being won by a certain Promachos, who drank, so it 
is said, twelve quarts of wine, but died four days later. There 
is a story that forty-one of the other competitors also died; but 
the probability, I suppose, is that this number represents the cases 
of iliness rather than of actual deaths. Be this as it may, the story 
is interesting because it reveals Alexander and his Companions as 


_1 At Susa according to Diodorus, which is most probable, though Strabo 
(XV, 0) says at Pasargadae, and Aelian (Varia Historia, V, 6) says at Babylon. 
* An account of this feast is given by Plutarch, and also by Atheaacus, 
X, 49. 
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typical Macedonians in their style of drinking: that is to say 
they were accustomed to swallow their wine rapidly and in great 
quantities, not like connoisseurs but as though their sole purpose 
was to become intoxicated. 

Plutarch, it is true, tells us that Alexander on the whole drank 
a good deal less than he was generally reported to have done, 
the fact being that he enjoyed sitting over his wine for hours on 
end as he talked to his friends, and thus gave the impression of 
great insobriety ; yet the stories of his prodigious drinking-bouts, 
recorded by Plutarch himself and others, are too circumstantial 
and too many to be ignored. More than once we read of him, as 
I have already said, drinking such quantities that he fell into a 
death-like stupor; and in a play by Menander,' written not many 
years after Alexander’s death, reference is made to a man who on 
a certain occasion performed “the wonderful feat” of drinking 
“more than Alexander”; while Kallisthenes is reported to have 
remarked once that those who drank with Alexander were evidently 
determined to need the help of the god of Medicine. Thus, it 
seems unquestionable that the King not only drank with his friends 
until he was pleasantly fuddled, as during the seven days’ orgy 
after his escape from the Gedrosian desert, but from time to time 
drank—as Philip and his ancestors had done before him—trapidly 
and deeply, until he was completely stupefied and paralysed, 

‘These bouts, it would seem, were now more frequent, and it 
was perhaps on this account that he was at this time more short- 
tempered and more severe than ever before. On his return into 
Persia and Susiana he had found that various officials had abused 
their power, some thinking that he would never return alive from 
India; and he therefore ordered all manner of persons, Greek 
and Persian, including several great viceroys, to be put to death. 
He lost his temper with one young Persian nobleman named 
Oxathres or Oxyartes, the son of Abulites, Viceroy of Susiana, 
who was on his trial for maladministration, and, seizing a pike 
from a soldier, ran him through with his own hand; and he 
otdered Abulites to be thrown to his horses, to be kicked and 
bitten to death by them. In behaving in this savage manner, 
however, he did not reveal an aspect of himself new to his subjects, 
and there is nothing to support the usual view that he was now 
insane or bordering on insanity : the Alexander who killed Oxathres 
is obviously the same who killed Kleitos ; the Alexander who threw 
Abulites to the horses is the same who dragged the dying Governor 
of Gaza tied by the heels to his chariot, or who ordered Bessos 
to be torn asunder. There had always been this strain of cruelty 
and savagery in his nature. 

* Athenseus, X, 44. * Plutarch ; On Restraining Anger. 
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Side by side, however, with this cave-man ferocity there were 
certain feminine traits in his character which might have led him 
into habitually effeminate ways had not his ambitions obliged him 
to play the man so continuously that these tendencies could seldom 
be indulged. At this time he was very fond of a cunuch named 
Bagoas?; and once when, excited by wine, he was applauding 
a dance performed by this Bagoas before the Companions, he put 
his arms around him and kissed him—to the amused delight of 
the whole company, who clapped their hands and shouted their 
approval. It was at the instigation of Bagoas, by the way, that one 
of the viceroys was sentenced to death, so Curtius declares; and 
the condemned man is said to have made the bitter remark that 
the empire was being ruled by this eunuch. Plutarch adds * that 
not only Bagoas, but three others—Agnon, Agesias, and Demetrios 
--were always around him at this time, flattering him, ministering 
to his every need and adoring him as a god; but the suggestion is 
not made that there was anything morally unpleasant in this 
connection. 

I may mention here the curious statement of Ephippos, quoted 
by Athenaeus,® that Alexander, in these days of his supreme power, 
used sometimes to dress himself up as Diana; yet, almost in the 
same bseath, this author says that Alexander “ was a very violent 
man with no regard for human life,” and that he used often to 
appear in the guise of the heroic Hercules, wearing the skin of some 
lion he had killed, and carrying a club. It is ficult to pictute 
the battle-scarred hero of a hundred fights robed as a goddess and 
with his arm around Bagoas or Hephaestion; yet one cannot 
avoid the conclusion that there must have been this strain of 
effeminacy in his character, suppressed though it was, and irrecon- 
cilable though it may seem to be with his extreme bravery in battle, 
his indifference to disfiguring wounds, his contempt of death, and 
his physical endurance and strength. 

No one, surely, who has studied his hard and violent life would 
feel justified in classing him definitely as homosexual, in spite of 
his languishing eyes, his carefully shaven face, his love of splendour, 
his usual indifference to women, his long intimacy with Hephaestion, 
his warm emotions, his pious mysticism, and much else besides ; 
but he does not represent by any means a consistently or blatantly 
masculine type. Yet the recognition of these inconsistencies which 
ate observable in him because we only know him as a plastic young 
man not fully moulded into final shape, is essential to the appraise- 
ment of his character, and I can find no justification for ignoring 
them as the historian usually ignores them in his process of simpli- 

+ Not to be confused with the ius. 
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fication. We have to recognize, for instance, that he was both 
abstemious in general and a hard drinker on occasion ; both con- 
cupiscent and continent ; both arrogant and easy-mannered ; both 
self-controlled and uncontrolled; both cultured and barbaric; 
both fond of Macedonian simplicity and enthralled by Oriental 
splendour; and so forth. 

Just now in Susa, in these days of the early spring of 324 B.c., 
he was clearly influenced once more by the grandeur of his position 
as ruler of the vast Persian Empire, and by the splendour of the 
court life which he had taken over from Darius. In Bactriana 
and Sogdiana he had thought of himself as an Asiatic potentate 
so wholly that he had offended his Macedonians, and had exposed 
himself to criticism and even to plots against his life ; and therefore 
in his invasion of India he had made an attempt, as we have seen, 
to restore his prestige in the eyes of his own people by showing 
himself to them again as a simple Macedonian warrior-king. But 
the army had, in his opinion, abused its national freedom of speech 
and action by mutinying ; and now that he was back in the centre 
of Persian civilization he did not feel the need of pandering so 
carefully to Macedonian or even Greek opinion and sentiment. 
He realized more fully than ever before the limitless supply of 
Oriental troops which could be drawn upon, the vast wealth of his 
Oriental possessions which was at his disposal, and the general 
loyalty of the Oriental princes to him as successor of Darius. There 
was no need for him to conceal his Asiatic omnipotency in order to 
avoid offending his own people. The Orientals themselves were 
beginning to be his own people. 

Some five years before this time he had caused a body of about 
thirty thousand young Orientals of noble birth to be formed, and 
had left instructors to drill them in the Macedonian manner. These 
cadets were known as the Epigoni, or “ Successors,” and were under 
the command of Seleukos, one of his most able officers ; and after 
the mutiny of the Macedonians in India he had given orders for their 
numbers to be increased and their training to be intensified. Here 
at Susa he reviewed this new corps and found it to be in every way 
efficient and soldierly ; and it was with a grim smile that he observed 
the astonishment and anger of the Macedonian soldiers who watched 
the native cadets performing their evolutions with a martial pre- 
cision as praiseworthy as their own. Moreover, there were now 
many Asiatic nobles and princes enrolled in the Companion cavalry, 
while squadrons of Persians, Bactrians, Scythians, and other Orien- 
tals were serving side by side with his Western troops. Surrounded 
by these men he felt himself free to behave without restraint as 
Lord of Asia, and, at the moment, he cared little whether the 
Macedonians liked or misliked his réle. 
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For some time, however, he had been troubled by thoughts 
as to what would happen when he should leave the Orient and 
roceed with his conquest of the rest of the world. How could he 
Bese keep Asia loyal to him? For a long time he had entertained 
the idea of marrying one of the daughters of Darius so that he should 
come to be regarded as the legitimate successor of that fallen 
monarch ; and it was probably at this time, when the thought had 
become concrete, that he allowed stories to be freely circulated to 
the effect that Darius, when dying, had desired him’to be his suc- 
cessor and son-in-law. 

But this was not all. Why should not all his chief officers, 
Macedonians and Greeks, marry Persian ladies, and thus establish 
ties which should not be broken at his departure? Thousands of 
his Western soldiers had married, or were living with, native women, 
and there were already multitudes of half-caste children in the 
regions through which he had marched. Could he not raise up 
also in noble and influential circles a generation of recognized 
Graeco-Persians to constitute a new ruling class with equal Western 
and Eastern loyalties? I do not think, as some have thought, 
that it was his wish to orientalize the Greeks or to hellenize the 
Orientals to any very wide extent ; but he certainly seems to have 
wished to create here in the heart of Persian territory a new aris- 
tocracy of mixed blood which should act as the link between East 
and West. 

The scheme having taken shape, he spent several weeks in the 
business of match-making. He himself would have to marty two 
wives; Statira,+ the eldest daughter of Darius, and Parysatis, 
youngest daughter of Artaxerxes the Third?; for in this way he 
would unite himself with the two rival branches of the old Persian 
royal family—Darius having been a usurper not in the direct line. 
Statira is said to have been beautiful, and since she was already of 
marriageable age—that is to say thirteen or fourteen years old— 
when Alexander first saw her after the battle of Issus in 333 ».c., 
she must now have been twenty-two or twenty-three. 

The fact that she had not been already married to some Persian 
nobleman in Alexander’s service indicates that he had considered for 
some years past the possibility of marrying her himself, this perhaps 
being the reason why he had insisted on her learning Greek ; but 
at any rate we may suppose that Sisygambis, the old Queen-Mother, 
had long desired such a union, since its probable consequence 
would be that a grandson of Darius would inherit the throne of 


? Plutarch and Diodorus call her Statira; Photius calls her Arsinoe ; and 
Arrian names her Barsine. 
* Artaxerxes II] died in 358 B.c., and the Princess Parysatis could thus have 
now been as young as fourteen oF 
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the world. Of course it was possible that Parysatis would also 
have a son; and there was the young Hercules, the son of Barsine, 
to be considered, while Roxana might also produce a male child ; 
but Statira, it seems, was to be the chief of Alexander’s four wives, 
and her offspring would be the legal heir. 

Statira, it will be remembered, had a sister slightly younger 
than herself; and this princess, whose name was Drypetis, would 
be married to Hephaestion, for Alexander particularly desired, as 
Arrian points out, that his children and Hephaestion’s should be 
cousins, Incidentally it is to be observed that Alexander’s devotion 
to Hephaestion must have been now as deep as ever it was, since 
he wished to share with him the blood-ties with the Persian royal 
house which he was creating ; and in following the story of Alex- 
ander’s vicissitudes it is pleasant to find that this boyhood’s friend- 
ship had survived all the changes of his life and character and was 
now to be crowned by their marriage to two royal sisters. 

The faithful Krateros, who after Hephaestion was Alexandet’s 
best friend, was also to be brought into the royal family by marrying 
Amastrine, daughter of a brother of Darius. Barsine’s two sisters, 
Artakama and Artonis, daughters of Artabazos, would be married 
respectively to Ptolemy, in whom Alexander had of late years 
placed such trust, and to Eumenes, a Greek of Kardia in the 
Chersonese, who was the King’s intimate friend and secretary. 
Perdikkas, another of his friends, who had won fame as a capable 
general, could marry the daughter of the native viceroy of Media ; 
Nearchos, the commander of the fleet, might marry te daughter 
of the Rhodian Mentor, brother of Memnon, and of his Persian 
wife, another Barsine ; and Seleukos, who had trained Alexander’s 
new corps of Persian cadets, would be married to the daughter of 
the Bactrian Prince Spitamenes whom Alexander had pursued to 
his death, but whose family, like the family of Roxana, he now 
wished to placate. Noble Persian brides would also be found for 
more than eighty other Macedonian and Greek generals or Com- 
panions ; and ten thousand Persian girls of lesser ranks would be 
assigned to that number of his minor officers and soldiers who had 
expressed theit willingness to enter into such unions. 

All these weddings were celebrated on the same day, probably 
at the ead of March or beginning of April (324 8.c.); and at the 
close of the great banquet the ninety most important marriages were 
performed simultancously with Alexander’s own nuptials in a great 
marquee in the palace grounds at Susa. The bridegrooms were 
arranged in a long row, and the brides were brought in to them, 
each seating herself before the man who was to be her husband. 
Alexander then took his two princesses by the hand and kissed 
them, after which all the other bridegrooms kissed their brides, 
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and led them away, ninety bedrooms having been prepared for 
them. The festivities lasted for five days, the guests being enter- 
tained by Greece’s most famous actors, musicians, singers, poets, 
and conjurers*; and it is said that no less than nine thousand 
persons were accommodated at a single banquet. To every bride 
Alexander gave a dowry, and to every groom he presented a golden 
drinking-cup from which to pour libations to Zeus-Ammon and 
the other gods. 

These wholesale marriages indicate that Alexander had to some 
extent outgrown Aristotle’s view of the human race which recog- 
nized the division of mankind into no more than two primary 
parts, inimical and hostile to one another, namely, Greeks and 
Barbarians; but while his attitude served to break down this 
racial distinction which must have always worried him somewhat, 
since the Macedonians themselves had not so long ago been 
regarded as Barbarians, 1 do not think that it reveals any startling 
ethical advance on his part. He was not proclaiming the brother- 
hood of all men, nor the equality of East and West, nor any high 
spiritual doctrine of that sort ; for had this been his ideal he would 
doubtless have announced it, and would probably have invited 
numerous Greek and Macedonian ladies to marry Persian gentlemen. 

He was only concerned at the moment with practical politics : 
he intended to conquer the whole world, and to force all mankind 
to give loyal allegiance to himself and his line; and he saw the 
political necessity of binding the influential elements in the different 
races to him and his agents by ties of kinship. 

It had always been the custom of the Macedonian kings to 
take as secondary wives the daughters of subordinate princes, so 
that peace-pacts might be cemented, and hostages, so to speak, 
accepted for their observance ; and Alexander had merely extended 
this policy in the hope that these mixed marriages, and the con- 
sequent creation of a definite class of Graeco-Persians, would be of 
use to him and his successors in retaining possession of the throne 
of the Great-King. The marriages themselves counted for little, 
for soon he and his army would move on to other parts of the 
world; and in these migrations there was not much chance of 
family life being maintained. The very men to whom he had just 
given Persian wives would presently be imposing their will upon 
Carthage, upon Western Eutope, upon Jtaly, and so on; and in 
those western lands these eastern marriages would have no im- 
portance. It was only here in Persia itself that their value lay: 
they were not part of a universal scheme, and I do not think that 
Alexander can be credited with having consciously inspired that 
dream of a fusion of races which was afterwards the ideal of Zeno. 

2 The names of all these are given in Athenaeus, XII, 54. 
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His wholesale slaughter of troublesome peoples shows clearly 
enough that his sentiments in regard to mankind in general were 
not those of a dreamer of beautiful dreams. 

In his anxiety to secure his Oriental throne against rebellion 
when he should move on to other lands, he wished his army not 
only to leave behind it a multitude of children of mixed nationality, 
born in wedlock, and brought up in the best middle- and upper- 
class families, but also to leave a memory marred by no animosities. 
The soldiers, however, were notoriously in debt to the Jocal trades- 
men and merchants; and Alexander now decided to pay off all 
these debts, the total of which amounted to several million pounds. 
He therefore gave orders that every soldier who should present his 
unpaid bills at the treasury, and should sign a statement that the 
money was truly owing, should receive the necessary amount with- 
out further question. 

This generosity, however, was misunderstood, for the rumour 
was spread that it was a trick by which the authorities might learn 
the names of those who had been extravagant. The men, in fact, 
wete suspicious of Alexander, and asked themselves what next he 
was up to; he had to some extent lost his popularity and was no 
longer trusted. In the end, however, he issued instructions that 
the bills were to be paid without the taking of the names of the 
debtors; and even when he learnt that he was being cheated, 
certain persons having asked for money to settle debts which did 
not exist, he shut his eyes to the deception. 

He was lavish in his rewards for good behaviour or gallantry 
in the past, and he presented golden chaplets of honour to a large 
number of his officers—in particular to Peukestas and Leonnatos 
who had defended him in the Mallian fort, and to Hephaestion, 
Nearchos, Ptolemy, Perdikkas, and other friends of his who had 
distinguished themselves. 

Alexander now felt his position in the Orient to be completely 
secure, Surrounded, as I have said, by Persian princes as well as 
by his Companions, in command of innumerable Persian troops in 
addition to his Western forces, in control of the vast wealth of the 
empire of Darius, and married to the two heiresses of the Persian 
royal family, he was able with an easy mind to make plans for his 
ultimate departure. In this mood of exaltation he received almost 
with disdain the news of affairs in Greece ; and to Athens and the 
other Greek states he sent his orders in the certainty that they would 
be obeyed. 

Tt was at about this time that he despatched messengers to all 
the Greek states—but not to Macedonia—demanding that they 
should publicly recognize that he was the son of Zeus-Ammon 
and was himself an incarnate god. Most of these states complied 
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at once with his wishes, and at Megalopolis in Arcadia, for example, 
a shrine was built in honour of his godhead.1_ Even the Spartans 
gave their consent, with the sneering remark: ‘Let Alexander 
be a god if he wants.” 2 At Athens, however, the demand was 
opposed by Demosthenes, who still had the courage of his con- 
victions; and Lykurgos, the orator, asked the bitter question: 
“ What sort of a god is Alexander, at whose temple a man must 
purify himself on coming out instead of on going in?” But 
in the Assembly Demades warned the members “to have a 
care lest in guarding heaven they should lose earth,” * and the 
general feeling was that it would be wise not to oppose the mighty 
conqueror. 

At the same time Alexander sent orders that the Greek states 
should all receive back any political exiles banished from their 
cities, for it did not scem right that thousands of Grecks, many of 
whom wete serving in his army, should be outlaws because of 
municipal disputes or governmental upheavals which all seemed 
very petty and far away, and had no relation to the existing fact 
that he, Alexander, was potential master of all Hellas, and that 
allegiance to him was high above local and factional loyalties. 
As a matter of fact he had promised the Council of Corinth, when 
first he had been accepted as Captain-General of the Hellenes, 
that he would not interfere in the internal affairs of the Greek 
states ; and in Athens Demosthenes calied attention to the illegality 
of his action, but proposed that the Athenians should bargain with 
Alexander, offering to acknowledge his divinity on their part if 
he on his part would not oblige them to receive back their banished 
political enemies. “Let him be son of Zeus,” laughed Demos- 
thenes, “‘ or, if he prefers it, son of Poseidon for all I care.” There- 
upon, Demades seems to have proposed that Alexander should be 
acknowledged as the thirteenth of the Olympian gods, and should 
be worshipped as an aspect of Dionysos, the deity whose exploits 
he had repeated and surpassed and in whose likeness he had come 
back, revelling, from India.* When the aged Diogenes the Cynic 
heard of this, so Diogenes Laertius tells us, he said : “‘ If they decree 
Alexander to be Dionysos they had better decree me to be Serapis |” 

There is considerable evidence to show that Alexander was 
thinking of himself in these days as an incarnation of Dionysos, 
and that the identification proposed by Demades was officially 
inspired. There was so much in the legendary life of this god 
which corresponded to the circumstances of his own life. Dionysos 
was the eternally youthful and beautiful son of a mortal princess 

) Pausanias, VIHI, xxxu, 1. * Aclian: Varia Historia, Tl, xix. 

"Valerius Maximus, VIL, xm, 

‘But see A. D. Nock, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XLVUI, p. 21. 
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and of Zeus who had descended upon her in the form of a flaming 
thunderbolt; and similarly Alexander was the son of Olympias 
by Zeus-Ammon who, according to her dream, had impregnated 
her by means of a thunderbolt. In the mythological romance 
composed by Dionysius Scytobrachion in the second century u.c., 
Dionysos is called the son of Ammon, just as was Alexander ; 
and, in fact, shortly before Alexander’s death we find the famous 
artist Peotogenes of Caria painting him in the guise of Dionysos. 

The animal sacred to Dionysos was the ram, and the ram was 
sacred, likewise, to the Egyptian Ammon, for which reason Alex- 
ander often wore tam’s horns as part of his regalia. As a kind of 
divine lunatic, crazed by Zeus, Dionysos had travelled first to 
Egypt and thence through the later Persian Empite to India, and 
had come revelling back, just as Alexander himself had done. 
Dionysos had been obliged to suffer terrible hardships and tortures 
during the carrying out of his mission, which was that of civilizing 
the world and teaching mankind the uses of the vine; and so, 
too, Alexander had regarded himself as obliged always to suffer. 

In his earlier life Alexander had believed that he had incurred 
the displeasure of Dionysos for having destroyed Thebes, the home 
of the god’s mother ; But now, I suppose, he must have come to 
believe that this divine displeasure was that of the gods in general, 
and was caused by his blindness in not recognizing from the first 
that he was Dionysos and must therefore honour the places sacred 
to himself. It is true that in two respects the character of Dionysos 
was very different from his own: first, Dionysos was an extremely 
benevolent and tender-hearted god, of so sweet a nature that in 
the first centuries A.D. he came to be identified with Jesus Christ ; 
and, secondly, there was another aspect of Dionysos, in which the 
god was closely connected with sexual indulgence. By no stretch 
of the imagination could Alexander have thought of himself either 
as gentle and sweet, or as lascivious in any marked degree ; but 
in other respects the similarity was striking, and, indeed, the fact 
that Olympias had been, as a girl, a devotee of the Dionysian or 
Bacchanalian orgies, must have seemed to indicate a predestined 
connection between Dionysos and her son. 

Alexander, at any rate, insisted that his divinity should be 
acknowledged throughout Greece, and that his wishes in other 
regards also should be respected; and at the Olympian Games in 
July or August of this year, his heralds, who had set out from 
Babylon in May, dictated his commands to the assembled Greeks, 
ordering them to forget their old disputes and to receive back the 
exiles on pain of punishment by a Macedonian army under the 
command of Antipater. The Athenians, I may say in anticipation, 
sent an embassy to argue the matter with him; but the other 
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states obeyed at once. They realized what Athens refused to 
realize, that Alexander was no longer their appointed Captain- 
General bringing to a successful conclusion the Hellenic invasion 
of Persia, but was King of invincible Macedonia, Lord of alt Asia, 
King of Babylon, Pharaoh of Egypt, and probably future monarch 
of the whole world. 

In April or May he bade farewell to Susa and marched to 
the Tigris; and during May and June he explored the lower 
part of that river, using his fleet for the purpose. Thence he 
sent Hephaestion with most of the Macedonian troops upstream 
to Opis, about fifty miles north of the later Bagdad, and at the 
end of June he joined him there. It was his purpose to spend 
the summer at Ekbatana, some three hundred miles farther to the 
north, where the Great-Kings of Persia had always resided during 
the hot weather ; and after that he proposed to go down to Babylon 
for a while prior to setting out on the circumnavigation of Africa, 
He had neither the time nor the inclination to return yet to 
Macedonia. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
THE LAST YEAR OF ALEXANDER'’S LIFE 
(June, 324 2.c., to June, 325 B.C.) 


‘HEN Alexander arrived at Opis he found the Macedonian 

troops in an extremely sullen mood. Nearly two years had 
passed since they had mutinied in India, and had obliged him to 
turn again westwards; and though they had expected then that 
he would take them directly home to Macedonia, they now realized 
that he had no intention even yet of doing so, but was about to 
settle down in the summer palace of the Persian kings in Ekbatana 
for the remainder of the hot weather, and was talking about going 
down to Babylon in the early winter. They suspected, in fact, 
that he was thinking of taking up his permanent residence here 
in the Orient; and ever since the great mass-wedding at Susa 
and his owa matriage to the two Persian princesses, it seemed to 
them that he had almost repudiated his Macedonian nationality 
and had become a veritable Persian Great-King. 

His now frequent appearances in Persian dress, says Artian, 
had bitterly offended them, and his increasing employment of 
Oriental troops had exasperated them. There were scores of 
Persian nobles serving in the Companion cavalry ; and the interest 
shown by him in the corps of the thirty thousand Persian cadets 
was regarded as an insult to themselves. 

His assumption of divinity had always been distasteful to the 
Macedonian rank and file, and his recent insistence that Greece 
should worship him as a god must have seemed to them to indicate 
that one day he would make the same demand of Macedonia. 
In this regard we must remind ourselves of the different attitudes 
of the nations towards this mattet of Alexander’s divinity. To the 
Egyptians he was not only son of Ammon, but as Pharaoh, was a 
god on earth; and to the Mesopotamians, as King of Babylon 
he was, likewise, a god. On the other hand, as Great-King he 
was not an actual god to the Persians, but was the sacrosanct 
representative of heaven. To the Greeks there was nothing out- 
sageous in the idea of a man being a god, and they were willing to 
acknowledge Alexander as such ; but to the Macedonians in general 
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—other than the hellenized nobility—the thought was as foreign 
as it isto us. Most of the Macedonian Companions and courtiers, 
with heir adopted Greek ideas, had long ago accepted the belief 
that Alexander was mystically the son of Zeus-Ammon, and they 
were as ready as the Greeks to render him divine honours; but 
the ordinary Macedonian soldiers had no such fancies, and their 
attitude towards these others may be compared to the attitude of 
Low-churchmen to High-churchmen to-day. 

Alexander was worried and irritated by the army’s unrest and 
criticism ; but in the hope of conciliating them he decided to dis- 
charge and send home to Macedonia some ten thousand of the 
veterans, particularly those whose age or health had placed them 
in the second class of fitness and those whose grumbles had been 
the most noticeable. But when this decision was announced it 
was received with loud protests, in spite of the fact that he had 
undertaken to give each man, besides his pay, a sum of money so 
large that it would certainly encourage other and younger men to 
join up. The soldiers declared that Alexander had lost his love 
for his own countrymen, and was anxious to be rid of them so 
that he could employ Orientals instead; and, this being so, they 
demanded that he should dismiss them all, and not merely a few 
thousand of them. They would see then, they sneered, whether 
he could conquer his enemies “ with this set of Persian dancing- 
boys,” and with the help of his so-called father Ammon! 

On being told of these protests, Alexander immediately called 
an assembly of the officers and soldiers’ representatives in the 
courtyard of the palace, and, mounting a platform, began to make 
a speech to them. But, to his astonishment and indignation, he 
found himself facing an angry and noisy rabble of mutinous men 
who shouted him down, calling him a renegade and jeering at his 
claim to be divine. 

The situation was dangerous in the extreme, for many of the 
Companions and the most reliable of his officers were amongst 
the mutineers ; and the staff-officers and bodyguards who were 
on the platform with him must have realized that one false move 
would be likely to precipitate a fight in which the King might be 
murdered. Alexander, however, was completely fearless, and was, 
moreover, in a towering passion, Without giving a thought to 
his personal safety he sprang like a maniac from the platform into 
the angry throng, and seizing the ringleaders one after another by 
their shoulders or the scruff of their necks, hurled them into the 
hands of his heavily armed bodyguards who were pushing forward 
behind him. In 2 few moments thirteen leaders of the trouble 
had been arrested; and with utter disregard of their comrades 
around him who were hesitating on the verge of violence and 
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could easily have overwhelmed him, he loudly ordered these thirteen 
to be marched off to immediate execution. 

A frightened silence ensued, during which Alexander remounted 
the platform and, dominating the mutinous men, once more 
addressed them, his anger giving him passionate eloquence. 

“ What Iam going to say to you,” he began, “ will not be 
said with the object of stopping you from going back to Macedonia, 
for, so far as I am concerned, you may go, all of you, as soon as 
you wish. But I just want to remind you what sort of men you 
were originally and how you have been transformed since you came 
into our service. When my father, Philip,? found you you were 
miserable oafs, most of you dressed in skins, feeding a few sheep 
on the mountain-sides, and fighting for their protection against 
the highland tribesmen—without much success. Instead of skins 
he gave you clothes to wear, and he led you down from the moun- 
tains into the plains, and made you fit to fight these tribesmen, so 
that you were no longer compelled to save your lives by trusting 
to your inaccessible strongholds instead of to your own valour. 
He brought you into the cities and gave you laws and civilized 
customs ; and from being slaves and subject-peoples he made you 
masters over those very Barbarians by whom you and your property 
used to be robbed and pillaged. 

“He then annexed the greater part of Thrace to Macedonia, 
and by seizing the most important places on the coast brought 
abundance into the land by commerce, and made the working the 
mines a steady employment for you. He made you masters of the 
Thessalians of whom you used to go in mortal fear; and by sub- 
duing the Phocians he made the road into Greece broad and easy 
for you, instead of being narrow and difficult. The Athenians and 
Thebans, who were always waiting to attack you, he humbled to 
such a degree that instead of your having to buy off the former, 
and instead of your being the servants of the latter, those people 
themselves had to beg for their lives from us—to which victory 
T also by that time was able to give personal aid. 

“ He next penetrated into the Peloponnesus, and after settling 
all its affairs, was publicly proclaimed Captain-General of all the 
Hellenes in the coming expedition against the Persians, by which 
he added glory not only to himself but to the commonwealth of 
Macedonia, 

“These wete the advantages which came to you through my 
father, Philip—great advantages indeed if considered by themselves, 


1 Curtius says that they were bound, and thrown into the river. 
2 Arian, who reports the speech, makes him speak of Philip as his father ; 
and it is not unlikely that he is correct, for Alexander was addressing the 
common soldiers who had cever accepted his divine parentage. 
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but small if compared with those you have obtained through me. 
For though I inherited from my father only a few gold and silver 
cups, and there was hatdly anything in the treasury, and though 
there was a large debt owing by Philip, and I was obliged to borrow 
still more, yet I set out from our country which could not decently 
support you, and I laid open to you the passage of the Hellespont, 
though at that time the Persians held the sovereignty of the seas. 
Then having overwhelmed the viceroys of Darius with my cavalry, 
l added to your empire the whole of the Ionian and Acolian lands, 
all Phrygia and Lydia, and I took Miletus by storm. I gained 
other places by surrender, and I gave you the privilege of sharing 
in the wealth found in them. The riches of Egypt and Cyrene, 
which I acquired without fighting a battle, have come to you. 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia are your property. Babylon, 
Bactra, and Susa, are yours. The wealth of the Lydians, the riches 
of the Persians, and the treasure of the Indians, are yours; and 
yours is the Outer Ocean. You are viceroys, you ate generals, 
you are captains | 

“ And what have I kept for myself as a result of all these toils, 
except this purple robe and this diadem? I have taken nothing 
fot myself, nor can anyone point to any treasures that are mine 
apart from these possessions of yours and those I am taking care 
of for you. But, anyhow, I have no need to keep anything, for 
J eat the same food as you do, and I only allow myself the same 
amount of rest. Indeed, I do not think my food is as good as that 
of those among you who live well; and I know that I often sit up 
at night watching over you, so that you may be able to sleep. 
Some one of you may say that while you toiled and endured fatigue, 
Tas your leader have gained all this without myself sharing in that 
toil and fatigue; but who is there amongst you who can think 
that he has suffercd greater hardship for me than I have for him ? 

“Come on, now! Let any one of you who has been wounded 
strip and show his scars, and I will show mine ; for there is no part 
of me, in front at any rate, which is free from scars, nor is there 
any kind of weapon which has not left its mark on my body. I 
have been wounded by the sword in hand-to-hand fighting ; I 
have been pierced by arrows ; I have been struck by missiles shot 
from engines of war; and I have often been hit by stones and 
wooden blocks—all for the sake of your lives, your glory, and 
your enrichment. Yet I am still leading you as conquerors over 
Jands and seas, rivers, mountains and plains. I have celebrated 
your weddings with my own, and the children of many of you will 
be kin to my children. 

“T have paid all your debts for you, without asking too closely 
how they came to be contracted when you were receiving such 
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high pay and were carrying off so much loot whenever there was 
any to be got. Most of you have golden chaplets of honour ; 
whoever has been killed has met with a glorious end and has been 
given a splendid funeral. Bronze statues of many of the dead 
have been erected at home, and their parents are held in honour 
and are exempted from all public service and taxation, Not one 
of you has ever been killed in flight under my leadership, And now 
Tam proposing to send home those of you who are unfit for service, 
and there you will be the envy of your neighbours. 

“But since you all wish to go, go all of you! Go home and 
report how you have treated your king, Alexander, the conqueror 
of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, and Scythians; the man who 
has overthrown the Uxians, Arachotians, and Drangians ; who has 
subjugated the Parthians, Sogdians, and Hyrcanians as fac as the 
Caspian Sea; who has marched over the Caucasus and through 
the Caspian Gates; who has crossed the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
and the Indus which has never before been crossed except by 
Dionysos ; who has also crossed the Hydaspes, the Akesines, and 
the Hydraotes, and would have crossed the Hyphasis if you had 
not shrunk back in fear; who has penetrated into the Outer Ocean 
by both the mouths of the Indus; who has marched through the 
desert of Gedtosia where no one ever before marched with an 
army; who on his way gained possession of Carmania and the 
land of the Oritians besides other conquests; and whose fleet 
meanwhile sailed round the coast of the sea from India to Persia. 

“Go home, and report that when you returned to Susiana you 
deserted him and went away, handing him over to the protection 
of conquered foreigners. No doubt what you report will redound 
to your glory in the eyes of men, and will appear righteous, forsooth, 
in the eyes of the gods. Go!” 

He then turned quickly, and descending from the platform, 
walked rapidly into the palace. 

All that day and the next he refused to sce any of his friends, 
except, I suppose, Hephaestion ; and itis said that he neither washed 
nor changed his clothes. He sulked, in fact, thereby displaying 
once more that curious characteristic which seems to have been a 
belated remnant of childhood. The troops, meanwhile, were in 
a terrible state of mind: when they had asked him to discharge 
them all, they had spoken in bitterness and without any expectation 
of being taken at their word; but Alexander had dismissed them. 
They were no longer his soldiers. Thus, when on the third day 
they heard that the King had sent for all the leading Persian officers, 
was forming Persian regiments, was distributing the chief commands 
amongst these Orientals, and was selecting certain of them to be 
his “ kinsmen *—the Persian term for the nobles of his immediate 
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circle—they were in a frenzy of grief. Gathering before the gates 
of the palace, they flung their weapons on the ground, and set up 
a continuous shouting, begging Alexander to show himself, promis- 
ing to hand over all the ring-leaders and those who had in any way 
instigated the mutiny, and declaring that they would not leave the 
gates by day or night until he had forgiven them. 

At last he came out to them, whereupon they rushed forward 
and threw themselves before him, crying and sobbing. Alexander 
made an effort to speak, but his emotion choked him and he burst 
into tears. 

Then an officer named Kallines, a Captain of the Companion 
cavalry, came forward and addressed himself to Alexander. ‘“ What 
grieves us so much,” he said, “is that you have made some of the 
Persians your ‘kinsmen,’ and have allowed them the privilege of 
saluting you with a kiss, whereas none of the Macedonians (except 
your particular friends) enjoy this honour.” 

Alexander interrupted him. “But all of you without excep- 
tion,” he cried, “I regard as my kinsmen, and so from this time 
I shall call you.” 

At this Kallines ran forward and impulsively kissed him, 
and thereupon every man who was anywhere near him kissed him, 
so that in a moment he was overwhelmed by an hysterical crowd 
of sobbing men, who kissed and embraced him and pressed their 
lips to his hands and garments. They then picked up their weapons 
and began wildly to dance around him, shouting, laughing, and 
weeping, until in the end they marched off, singing a popular hyma 
of thanksgiving to Apollo. 

Alexander then retired and presently attended a religious 
service, after which he gave orders that a great banquet~~a veritable 
agapé ot love-feast--should be prepared—-probably out of doors, 
the weather being warm; and to this he invited no less than nine 
thousand guests, including the bulk of his Macedonian and Greek 
officers and Companions, and a large number of Persian officers 
also, The Macedonians were placed nearest to him, and the 
Persians next to them again, while beyond were officers representing 
the many other nationalities in his army. 

At the beginning of this banquet, libations were poured out 
to the gods by the King and all his guests, the appropriate ritual 
being performed by Greek and Macedonian priests in strange 
conjunction with the Persian Magi or “wise men.” Alexander 
then offered up a prayer, in the fervour of which his deep religious 
feeling seemed to find expression. His words, unfortunately, were 
not recorded, but we are told that he besought the gods to grant 
to Hellenes and Persians, besides al! other blessings, the blessing 
of eternal concord and the union of hearts. 
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Tt was his dream and his hope, of course, that his new Oriental 
subjects of all classes would work in harmony with the Macedonians 
and Greeks resident in their midst, and that when, in the near 
future, he should turn to the conquest of the rest of the world, the 
Persians would remain loyal to him as the son-in-law and successor 
of Darius, and would unite with Macedonia in furthering the ideal 
of world-wide allegiance to his throne ; but in particular his prayer 
seems to have been for friendship and understanding between his 
Western and his Eastern ‘roops ; and it was because he felt that this 
brotherhood could not be realized without the help of the gods 
that his words were uttered with such earnestness.? 

For a long time now he had believed that the task entrusted 
to him by Zeus-Ammon, the mission for the accomplishment of 
which he had been born, was that of uniting the whole carth into 
a single empire ruled by himself; but lately he had seen that there 
was bound to be jealousy and friction between his victorious Mace- 
donian soldiers and the Persians whom they had conquered, and 
the recent mutiny of the Macedonians as a protest against his 
equal treatment of Hellenes and Orientals could not have been 
altogether unexpected. He must have seen, too, that when he 
should have conquered the West there would be the same trouble 
between victors and vanquished, and that it could only be corrected 
by the fostering of a spirit of unity between the Macedonians 
and the peoples conquered by them. To this extent his prayer 
was a prayer for universal brotherhood ; but since this union of 
which he dreamed was to be obtained by force of arms and was to 
be maintaincd—-and maintained by the sword—in the form of a 
world-wide homage to his crown, the loftiness of his ideal can only 
be estimated in proportion to the sincerity and highmindedness 
of the religious beliefs and ethical standards with which we credit 
hil 


im. 

If he was thinking only of his own glory and dominion, if his 
personal ambition could not rest until he had conquered the whole 
world, then his famous prayer here at Opis can have been n0 more 
than an expression of his intense desire that the jealousy shown by 
his Macedonians towards the Persians might not upset his schemes 
of conquest. But, on the other hand, if he was now truly thinking 
of himself as a divinely-appointed civilizing agent, a new Dionysos, 
an incarnate god, a benevolent deity sacrificing himself for the good 


tW. Tarn in the Cambridge Ancient History (V1, 437) and elsewhere, has 
put forward the suggestion that Alexander was praying for the brotherhood 
Of all mankind, and had in mind that ideal which was afterwards advanced by 
Zeno and Jesus Christ. But Arrian and Curtius, the two authors who refer 
to the prayer, both state that the union of hearts was that between Macedonians 
and Persians. 
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of mankind, then his prayer takes on a wider aspect, and his pas- 
sionate hope that his own soldiers might work in concord with 
the soldiers of the old Persian empire becomes the early manifesta 
tion of 2 beautiful ideal of universal peace and goodwill, In this 
case we might link the mass-weddings at Susa and this fraternizing 
banquet at Opis with his demand that the Greeks should recognize 
his godhead, and we might see before us, emerging out of the 
shambles of ruthless warfare, a new Alexander in the guise of a 
divine benefactor longing to bring the rest of the world into that 
pact of peace which in this castern half of the earth was secured 
by the brotherhood in arms of Hellenes and Persians. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that Alexander’s attitude 
had in it something of both these points of view. He believed 
fervently in the divine nature of his mission: he had always done 
so. But he loved his power and his glory. He sincerely believed 
that it was for man’s ultimate good that he was conquering the 
world; but he was prepared to butcher any who should resist him. 
He believed in the brotherhood of man; but that brotherhood 
must show itself in a general acceptance of his autocratic rule. He 
believed in the possibility of a universal union of hearts ; but first 
there must be a friendly understanding between his Macedonian 
and his Persian troops, and it was primarily for this that he fares 

After the banquet he announced that the bulk of the Macedonians 
might remain in his service, but he insisted that the ten thousand 
unfit or infirm should go home, and to this they agreed on hearing 
that he would send their trusted and beloved general, Krateros, 
home with them to look after them, that they would receive full 
pay until they reached their native towns, that each man would 
receive an extra present of a sum equivalent to several years’ pay, 
and that at all public functions and in the theatres, they would 
always be given the best seats and be allowed to wear chaplets of 
flowers. 

He arranged that they should leave behind them their Oriental 
wives or mistresses and any children they might have had by them 
—his reason being that they would cause discord in the Macedonian 
homes ; but he promised to bring these children up as Macedonians, 
and to train the males as soldiers and to let them visit Macedonia 
when they had attained manhood. I suppose that amongst these 
discharged veterans there were some who had married Persian 
wives at the mass-wedding at Susa three or four months ago; 
and these young brides, who in many cases must have been pros- 
pective mothers, were doubtless provided for, though it is evident 
enough that they, like all the other Asiatic women who had formed 
any sort of connection with Alexander’s soldiers, were ultimately 
left in the lurch. 
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‘There must have been many emotional partings and much 
wailing amongst the women when the ten thousand at last marched 
away.! Alexander saw them off, and when the men wept at leaving 
his service, he wept also—the consequence being that they carried 
away with them a very charming memory of their wonderful king, 
who might be an awe-inspiring god to others but to them was a 
simple-hearted man, and whose devotion to Macedonia they no 
longer doubted. 

Alexander had decided to make Krateros his Regent in Mace- 
donia, in place of Antipater whose quatrels with Olympias had 
undermined his authority and whose stern attitude towards the 
Greek states was not in accord with Alexander's liberal policy 
which, temperamentally, Krateros was more fitted to carry out; 
and he therefore sent orders to Antipater to enlist ten thousand 
young men of military age in Macedonia to replace the discharged 
veterans, and personally to bring them out to him here in Persia. 
It is probable that the King intended to make no further use of 
Antipater, for although he did not believe the accusations made 
against him by Olympias, he is said to have been somewhat troubled 
by the Regent’s almost regal status; but 1 may mention in antici- 
pies that the exchange of office between Antipater and Krateros 

ad not yet been effected when the end came. 

Alexander then made the journey of three hundred miles to 
Ekbatana, and here he spent the remainder of the summer and 
autumn in the cool and luxurious palace of the Great-Kings, 
where, so our authorities tell us, he frequently entertained his 
friends at dtinking-parties and appears to have indulged a great 
deal too freely in the pleasures of the wine-cup. Yet his days 
were not idle, and, indeed, his brain was working so feverishly 
that all manner of splendid and extraordinary projects and schemes 
took shape in his thoughts. 

He was determined to make the attempt to sail around Africa 
from east to west and to re-enter the Mediterranean through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, for he believed that in so doing he would be 
placing his frontiers at the world’s end. He gave orders for work 
to be begun, in all the dockyards of the eastern Mediterranean, 
upon the building of a fleet of a thousand battleships bigger than 
any of the triremes then in use,? his purpose being to send this 
armada along the southern shores of the Mediterranean to Carthage, 


1 Pechaps they did not leave at once, and in any case they travelled slowly 
and must have stopped somewhere during the winter, for when Alexander 
died they had got no farther than Southern Asia Minor (Diodorus, XVIU, 4). 

* W. Tarn (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLI, 1) attempts to prove that the 
evideace for this and other projects is untrustworthy ; but most scholars will 
agree that nevertheless the statements are probably pretty near the truth. 
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so that on his return from the circumnavigation of Africa the 
combined fleets could overwhelm the Carthaginians who at this 
time constituted the most important sea-power in the west. With 
the same object in view he directed his engineers to construct a 
high toad along the North African coast from Egypt to Cyrene 
and on towards Carthage, and to sink wells and provide dockyards 
at suitable intervals. 

Ever since his visit to Hyrcania six years previously he had 
been eager to know whether the Caspian Sea was really, as he 
supposed, an inlet of the Outer Ocean; and now therefore he 
sent a naval mission up there with orders to build a fleet and to 
explore as much of the coast as possible. Shortly after this, too, 
he sent some of the ships from the fleet of Nearchos to explore 
the Arabian coast, to prepare the way for his great expedition. 

It is probable that his chief architect, Deinokrates, who was 
engaged in the building of Alexandria in Egypt, came to report 
to him here in Ekbatana; for Alexander’s building-schemes at 
this time were characterized by a grandeur and vastness which 
seem to indicate that his own unbridied imagination was working 
in conjunction with the expert advice of a half-crazy genius such 
as this famous architect is known to have been. It was this 
Deinokrates who proposed to carve the dizzy headland of Mount 
Athos, which rises out of the Aegean to a height of over six thousand 
feet, into a statue of Alexander—the upper part of his body, that 
is to say—so that he would appear to Ee standing in the sea with 
the water up to his waist, his two hands being just above the level 
of the waves. In one hand he would hold a great sea-port city, 
and in the other there would be a huge reservoir into which the 
mountain streams would be conducted. This mighty promontory 
is situated about half-way between Mount Olympus and the site 
of Troy, being about a hundred miles from each, and on clear days 
visible from both ; and thus the proposed statue would have been 
the centre of that circle formed by northern Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, and North-Western Asia Minor, which was the cradle of 
Alexander’s achievements. The project, however, was postponed, 
and was never carried out. 

Meanwhile he gave orders for the erection of a pyramid as 
big as any in Egypt over the grave of Philip at Aegae in Macedonia ; 
for now that he, Alexander, was acknowledged to be 2 god, be- 
gotten by Zeus-Ammon, he was prepared to concede to Philip 
the glory of being his predecessor and nominal parent. He also 
ordered the erection of six vast temples: two to Zeus, two to Athena, 
and two to Apollo. The temples of Zeus were to be built at 
Dium in Macedonia, the holiest city in his native land, and at 
Dodona, the sacred place of his mother’s people, and the home of 
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Zeus-Naios who in his other aspect as Min-Ammon of Siwa had 
begotten him. The temples of Athena were to be erected at 
Troy, and, it would seem, in Cyrene, for Athena was said once to 
have dwelt in that country. The temples to Apollo were to be 
built at his two most sacred places, Delphi, and Delos in the 
Aegean. 

In spite of the work entailed in preparing the details of these 
various projects, and the business of the administration of his 
vast realms, Alexander found leisure to transform his court, here 
at Ekbatana, from a military headquarters into a very centre of 
that Greek culture which he always so much admired. It is said 
that no less than three thousand Greck actors and artists were 
assembled in the city, and that Alexander organized all manner of 
entertainments, spectacles, dramatic festivals, musical contests, 
games, races, and so forth. His state of mind at this time seems 
to have been one of extreme elation. He was at the zenith of his 
glory; and never before in history had such royal magnificence 
been displayed in any city in the world. He was keyed-up to 
a high pitch of emotional excitement, and if he drank heavily 
when the business of the day was done, it must have been largely 
bee he was already drunk, so to speak, with the whirl of 
life. 

Everything was going well, and there was good reason to 
hope that in a few years he would be lord of the whole earth, for 
the more important half was already his and yet he was only just 
about to celebrate his thity-second birthday. The Macedonians 
were once more loyal and loving. The Greeks of Greece were 
showing increasing respect for him. There was peace throughout 
his Persian dominions. The Persian princesses, whom he had 
married, and the old Queen-Mother, Sisygambis, were devoted to 
his interests, which were identical with their own ; and Sisygambis, 
it is evident, thought him the most wonderful of men, and was 
eternally grateful to him for the manner in which he had treated 
the memory of her son, Darius, and had punished his murderers. 
Roxana was still beautiful and still attracted him. His deep and 
unclouded friendship with Hephaestion was still a source of pro- 
found happiness to him, for he felt that here was one man, at any 
rate, who understood him and to whom he could confide his 
inmost thoughts. . . . 

Then suddenly came the catastrophe which was to rob him 
of his happiness and was to remind him that an incarnate god of 
the Dionysian kind must suffer sorrows as well as endure toils 
and hardships and in the end must always be alone. One moming 

4 Diodorus (XVII, 1) says Kyrnar, “Corsica”; but probably this is a 
mistake for Kyrene. 
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in the late summer while Alexander was at the stadium watching 
the final events of a gymnastic display which had lasted several 
days, news was brought to him that Hephaestion was seriously ill. 
He had been down with a fever for a week, but during this period 
Alexander had not given much attention to him, for his sickness 
had followed a bout of very heavy eating and drinking, and he 
seemed merely to be recovering from his excesses. His doctor, 
a certain Glaukos, had been at the stadium on the previous day, 
and had reported, it would seem, that his patient was going on 
well; but in his absence Hephaestion, feeling hungry, had caten 
a heavy mea} of chicken, with which he had drunk a considerable 
quantity of wine, and as a result was critically ill. He was stay- 
ing, apparently, at some distance from the city ; and though the 
King made al! speed to the bedside, his friend was dead before he 
arrived. 

Alexander’s grief was frantic. He threw himself down beside 
the lifeless body, and, clasping it in his arms, sobbed and moaned 
all through the day and night, until at dawn he had to be pulled 
away forcibly by his friends. He would not leave the room, how- 
ever, nor eat, nor sleep, nor wash ; but al] through that next day 
and the night and the day after, he lay most of the time upon the 
floor, cither weeping or maintaining an almost trance-like silence 
broken by terrible sighs and groans. Once he roused himself to 
hack off the locks of his golden hair with his knife as an outward 
sign of his mourning; and once he passed into a state of such 
demented sage against Glaukos, the doctor, for having mishandled 
the case and for having left his patient to attend the Games, that 
he ordered him to be hanged, or some say crucified. Then, when 
it became necessary at last to remove Hephaestion’s body, he 
insisted upon driving the vehicle in which it was conveyed; and 
thus he returned to the palace, a wild-eyed, begrimed and ghastly 
figure, limply holding the reins of the horses, his hair raggedly 
cut short, his clothes crumpled and soiled, and his pale cheeks wet 
and smudged with tears. If ever he was mad he was mad during 
these three terrible days, for his grief was beyond all bounds of 
sanity, and was like that of some person of undeveloped mental 
growth—wholly unprepared for disaster and utterly overwhelmed 
by the shock of being hit by a misfortune common to ordinary 
man’s experience. 

But at the palace he pulled himself together sufficiently to give 
general orders for the public mourning and the funeral. He 


 Arsian says that, according to some, he lay on his friend’s body all day, 
and, according to others, all that day and night; but he says all are agreed 
that he Tay either there or on the ground in the extremity of grief for three 
ays. 
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forbade all sounds of music or singing ; he ordered all the manes 
and tails of the horses to be clipped; and he decreed a general 
observance throughout his dominions of the usual rites of mourning. 
He made arrangements for the body to be conveyed to Babylon, 
where he proposed to build a stupendous sepulchral monument to 
receive it. Why he should have chosen Babylon as his friend’s 
last resting-place is a difficule question to answer, but it seems 
that he intended that city to be the capital of his Asiatic empire, 
in preference to Susa or Ekbatana, and he may have wished 
Hephaestion’s spirit to preside over the Orient while he himself 
was engaged in the West. The ancient Pharaohs of Egypt had 
each had two or even three tombs, one for the body and the other, 
or others, for the spirit; and Alexander gave orders that two such 
cenotaphs or spirit-sepuichres should be constructed for Hephaes- 
tion at Alexandria in Egypt, which city was to be the capital of 
his Western dominions: one was to be erected on the island of 
Pharos, and the other in the city itself. He also sent messengers 
post-haste to the Oasis of Siwa to ask his father Ammon whether 
divine honours might be paid to Hephaestion and whether he 
might be worshipped as a demigod. 

It was early winter before the period of mourning was over, 
and Alexander by this time had so far recovered himself that on 
his way to Babylon, he conducted a six-weeks’ campaign against 
the people of Kossaia, a district north-west of Susa, through which 
he had to pass. According to Plutarch, he put that whole nation 
to the sword, and declared darkly that in giving no quarter he was 
making a blood-sacrifice to Hephaestion’s spirit ; but since Diodorus 
tells us that the slaughter was not great and that thousands of 
prisoners were taken, Plutarch’s version is perhaps incorrect, yet, 
even so, is interesting as a reflection of the general fecling in regard 
to Alexander’s mystical sacramentalism. 

‘As he dtew near to Babylon, probably in carly February, 
323 B.C., he was met by various embassies from the nations which 
he had not yet conquered, the rumour having spread far and 
wide that he intended to attack them in the near future. From 
North Africa came the ambassadors of Carthage, Ethiopia, and 
the Sahara; from Western Europe those of the Gauls and Iberians ; 
from the north those of Scythia; and from Italy those of the 
Bruttians, Etruscans, and, so it is said, the Romans. The Romans 
at this time were already a formidable nation, engaged in the 
serious struggle with their neighbours which was known as the 
Second Samnite War; and there is no reason to doubt—as, in 
his Roman pride, does Arrian—that they made this precautionary 
gesture to the great conqueror. The whole of Italy must have 

1 The word seroon “hero-shrine,” is used. 
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been whispering his name, and wondering anxiously how soon he 
would lead his troops in their direction. 

On the outskirts of Babylon there came to him a deputation 
of priests who, knowing his superstitious nature, watned him not 
to enter the city because the oracle of their god Bel had said that 
it would be unlucky to do so. Alexander, however, believed that 
this was a trick designed to prevent him seeing how badly they 
had carried out his instructions in regard to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Bel, and he therefore discarded the warning, quoting to 
the priests a line from Euripides which declared that the best 
prophet was the man who made a good guess as to what was 
likely to happen. By this he may have meant that he himself 
was already aware that an early death awaited him; for since his 
friend had died he may well have come to feel that his own end 
was not far off, Hephaestion having been “‘also Alexander.” 
Achilles, it was to be remembered, had not long survived his friend 
Pattoklos. 

Moreover, an ominous piece of information had just reached 
hin, In the previous summer, a certain officer named Apollodoros, 
who had been in command of the Macedonian garrison in Babylon, 
and was aware that his duties had not been very well carried out, 
had caused the auspices to be privately taken by his brother 
Peithagoras, in regard to his chances of escaping the displeasure 
of Hephaestion, under whose orders he was working; but the 
report made by Peithagoras was that the victim examined in respect 
of Hephaestion had been found to have a defective liver, a certain 
omen of disaster, and that there was therefore nothing to fear 
from one who was evidently doomed ; and, sure enough, Hephaes- 
tion had died a day or two later. Apollodoros had then asked 
his brother to take the auspices in regard to his being censured 
by Alexander; and again the victim had proved to be defective 
in the liver. Apollodoros and Peithagoras, greatly shocked, 
decided to tell the King about this bad omen; and Alexander, 
when he had heard their story, thanked them for not concealing 
from him the truth, It would seem that his loneliness, now that 
Hephaestion was gone, had made life unattractive to him. 

He had not been long in Babylon when Kassandros (Cassander), 
the son of the Regent Antipater, arrived from Macedonia, having 
been sent by his father to defend both of them against the accusa- 
tions of certain of their enemies who had also come to Babylon 
to complain of the Regent’s and his son’s behaviour, At dinner 
upon the first day after his arrival, Cassander burst out laughing 

* Livy is surely wrong when he says (EX, 18) that the Romans of that time 


had never heatd of Alexander, for this would mean that they had never heard 
of Greece. 
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when he saw the Persian nobles prostrating themselves in front 
of the King, for the sight was novel to him, and he may have been 
told that Alexander at his reconciliation with the Macedonian 
veterans at Opis had himself made light of it. On seeing him 
laugh, however, Alexander, who was drunk, sprang to his feet in 
a passion of rage, and seizing him by the hair with both hands, 
flung him backwards, banging his head against the wall with 
great force. 

Shortly after this, when the King was sober, Cassander took 
an oppottunity of saying some words in defence of Antipater ; 
but Alexander, interrupting him, exclaimed: “Do you suppose 
that these people who have come here to accuse your father would. 
have taken such 2 journey if they had received no injury from 
him?” To this Cassander replied: ‘‘ The fact that they have 
come so far from their evidence is a strong proof of the falseness 
of the charges.” Alexander, however, waved this aside, calling 
it the sort of sophism that Aristotle used—which, incidentally, 
indicates that he no longer held that philosopher in much respect ; 
and he went on to warn Cassander that if he or his father were 
found guilty of the charges made against them they would be 
severely punished. He spoke with such anger that Cassander was 
absolutely terrified; and Alexander’s ability to terrify will be 
realized when we read that several years later, when Cassander 
himself had become a mighty king, he was seen to tremble and 
roll his eyes at the mere sight of a statue of Alexander. 

There now attived various embassies from the Greek states, 
and Alexander must have been pleased to observe that the am- 
bassadors wote garlands of Rowers such as were worn by those 
who were making their festal devotions to a god. The Greeks, 
indeed, had politely accepted him as a divinity, and even the 
ambassadors of Athens paid him divine honours. As a matter of 
fact, Alexander did not now so greatly care what Athens did, for 
he no longer thought of the world-empire he was creating as 
centred in that city. The original Panhellenic crusade, with its 
ideal of a Greek empire looking to Athens as its inspiration, had 
been swallowed by his vaster schemes of personal world-dominion ; 
and it is generally recognized that he now thought of Alexandria 
in Egypt as the future capital of the West, and intended to make 
it a seat of culture more important in that respect than Athens. 
Athens had greatly irtitated him of late, particularly in regard to 
the unfortunate affairs of his one-time friend Harpalos, who, it 
will be recalled, had been left at Ekbatane in 330 2.c. in charge of 
the Persian treasure.* 

When Alexander went off to Bactriana, Harpalos had becn 

1 Chapter Fourteen. 
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transferred to Babylon, and there he had led a life of almost un- 
paralleled luxury and gaiety in company with his beautiful Athenian 
mistress, Pythionike. He was not quite right in his head, and 
when this lady died he caused a temple to be built to her and 
insisted on people worshipping her as Pythionike-Aphrodite. 
Then, when he heard that Alexander was returning from India, 
he absconded with most of the treasure, and took up his residence 
at Tarsus in Cilicia, where he continued his wild viour, this 
time with an Athenian lady named Glykera as his companion, and it 
is said that he made the good citizens of Tarsus prostrate themselves 
in front of her. 

On Alexander’s arrival back in Persia he fled to Athens, bringing 
with him thirty ships, six thousand mercenaries, and a huge sum 
of money ; and by bribing the Athenian politicians he very nearly 
succeeded in raising an insurrection against Alexander, who at one 
time thought of sending Antipater to demand his surrender. At 
length the Athenians decided to arrest the dangerous young man, 
to seize his money, and to place it in safe keeping for Alexander ; 
but when the money was counted, the smallness of the sum led 
to the revelation of the wholesale bribery which had been taking 
place. A long enquiry was held, and amongst those found guilty 
of having received gold from Harpalos was Demosthenes, who was 
therefore impaisoaed. but was allowed to escape into exile. Harpalos 
also was helped to escape, but was ultimately murdered in Crete. 

‘The generat attitude of Athens in this affair disgusted Alexander ; 
and it may be supposed that he was not too accommodating to its 
ambassadors who now waited upon him in Babylon, and he cer- 
tainly refused to rescind his earlier decree, to which they so much 
objected, that all political exiles should be allowed to return home. 

By the early spring, he had begun to recover his spirits, and 
‘was once more interested in his work: his time, he felt, was short, 
and there was so much to be done, But with the return of his 
desire to live and to accomplish still greater deeds, there came into 
his mind an uneasy feeling that the malevolence of his earthly or 
celestial enemies might bring about his death ; and it is said that 
his consciousness of the play of supernatural forces around him 
became exaggerated into an obsession, while doubts as to the 
loyalty of those about him made everybody fecl uncomfortable, 
The court, says Plutarch, was thronged with priests, astrologers 
and diviners ; and when anything in the least unusual occurred it 
was thought to be a prodigy or a 

He had given orders for the building of many more ships to 
supplement those in which Nearchos had made the journey from 
India; and he now began the construction of a great dockyard 
here at Babylon. He also began to prepare for the colonization 
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of the whole Persian coast from the Euphrates to the Indus, so 
that there might be a continuous movement of trading vessels and 
ships of wat between these two points. He had leamt that the 
Red Sea was not an inland sea, but was a part of the Outer Ocean, 
and he hoped that the way into it would soon be found, and that 
the region around the modern Suez in Egypt would ultimately be 
linked with India by a regular service of merchant-ships. 

He then left Babylon and made a lengthy tour of inspection 
amongst the canals and lakes near the mouth of the Euphrates, 
his object being to improve both the country’s irrigation and its 
waterways ; and when he returned to the city in April his mental 
condition was evidently very much more healthy. His many 
interests had helped him to forget his sorrow; and the fact that 
the predictions of his carly death had not eventuated had restored 
his confidence that he was destined to complete his task. ‘The 
return of his happiness was helped, too, by the affection he felt 
for his beautiful wife Roxana who was soon to become a mother ; 
and it is possible that Barsine and their little son, Hercules, were 
now with him, for Strabo mentions that after his death, and after 
Roxana’s child had been born, his children returned to Macedonia," 

In much better spirits, and with much of his old enthusiasm, 
he began the reorganization of the army which was to be left in 
the Orient, Some twenty thousand new Persian recruits, trained 
by Peukestas, marched into the city to be inspected by Alexander ; 
and shortly afterwards came other new regiments from Asia Minor, 
and elsewhere. These Asiatic troops were no longer kept apart 
from the Macedonians, but mixed units were formed, and, so far 
as the Orient was concerned, the old Macedonian phalanx ceased 
to exist. 

During the previous five or six months the great architect 
Deinokrates had been engaged in building the magnificent sepul- 
chral monument for Hephaestion just outside the walls of the city. 
Upon a square of levelled ground, the sides of which were six 
hundred feet in length, a quadrangle was constructed, the buildings 
being divided into thirty rooms roofed with palm-trunks. From 
the middle of this flat-roofed quadrangle rose the brick tumulus 
or tomb itself, built in five square storeys of diminishing size 
rising like gigantic steps to the summit two hundred feet above 
the ground. On the outside of the first storey there was to be a 
row of omaments in the form of ships’ prows, sixty to a side, coated 
with gold foil, there being gilded statues of kneeling archers or 
men-at-arms grouped upon each prow. From the storey above, 
huge totch-holders were to project, ornamented with snakes of 
gold and golden cagles in flight. “The third storey was to be 

1 Strabo, XVII, 793. 
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decorated with sculptured lions and other animals; the fourth 
with a2 sculptured and gilded design representing a battle of the 
centaurs ; and the fifth with alternating lions and bulls of gold; 
the terrace in front of this storey being decorated with Greek and 
Persian weapons of war. At the summit there were to be loud- 
speakers through which concealed singers were to chant their 
hymns and canticles.* 

This extraordinary structure was still unfinished—and in fact 
it never was completed—when, in May, the messengers sent to 
Siwa returned with the authorization of Ammon, permitting 
Hephaestion to be revered as a demigod; and I should like to 
advance the suggestion that, just as Alexander was Dionysos, so 
Hephaestion now became Pan, the friend and companion of that 
god, for at about this time the Carian artist Protogenes, painted 
an idealized picture of Alexander in the guise of Dionysos and in this 
picture Pan was represented as his companion. It will be recalled 
that Alexander had given orders for the construction of a kind of 
cenotaph for Hephacstion in Alexandria; and the only building 
which can be identified with it in the surviving descriptions of 
ancient Alexandria is the great artificial mound which came to be 
known as the Paneium, or shrine of Pan.? 

Upon receiving Ammon’s answer Alexander held a grand 
ceremony at the unfinished tomb, sacrificing to his dead friend in 
his new aspect as an immortal. The body, I suppose, had already 
been laid to rest within the tumulus ; it was certainly not cremated 
in the usual manner, for Alexander no doubt desired it to be interred, 
as he intended to be interred himself when his time came, and as 
were the Persian, Babylonian, and Egyptian kings. Many com- 
plaints had lately beea received in regard to the conduct of Kleo- 
menes, his financial minister in Egypt; and so anxious was 
Alexander that Hephaestion’s shrines should be quickly built, and 
that his adoration as a demigod should be thoroughly established 
throughout Egypt, that he now wrote to Kleomenes offering him 
a free pardon for all his misdemeanours if he should carry out this 
work in a satisfactory manner. 

For the rest of the month of May Alexander “ gave himself up 
to sacrificing and drinking,” so Plutarch tells us, that is to say to 
the curious dual life of communion with the unseen powers and 
carousal with his friends which generally preceded a new outburst 


1 The description is given by Diodorus (XVII, 12); and it is interesting 
to compare it with the structure set on Sre, at the apotheosis of a Roman 
emperor, described by Herodian (IV, 2). Hephaestion’s structure, however, 
does not seem to have been intended as a pyre, but as a permanent monument, 
and both Plutarch and Justin definitely call it a tomb. 

* Strabo, XVI, 795. 
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of activity. All his plans were complete for his great expedition 
along the boundaries of the world around Africa and back through 
the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthage; aad now that Hephaestion 
was in a position to preside over his welfare in the guise of a loving 
and guiding spirit, he must have had cause to believe that success 
was certain, He had no idea, of course, of the size of the African 
continent, and he believed it to extend southwards no farther than 
the limits of what is now called the Sudan; but distance did not 
trouble him. Already since setting out from Pella he had marched 
over twenty thousand miles; and he was still a young and active 
man. 
Babylon in these days was surging with activity, and its streets 
were crowded with soldiers and sailors. Everybody was talking 
about the coming expedition, the preparations for which were 
almost complete; and wherever men met there were excited 
discussions and speculations about the coming conquest of the 
Western half of the world. Alexander himself was always inspired 
by such preparations for new adventures; and the presence of 
vast numbers of troops about him invariably thrilled and delighted 
him, An unfortunate incident, however, occurred towards the 
end of May which somewhat damped his spirits. One day while 
he was bathing, a certain Greek prisoner, who was awaiting examin- 
ation in a room near by, eluded his guards and strolled into the 
baths in a dazed condition. Seeing Alexandet’s clothes and diadem 
resting on @ chair in an empty hall, he put them on and seated 
himself; and thus he was presently found by the King, who asked 
him in horror and amazement who he was and what he was doing. 
‘The man could make no coherent reply: he was, in fact, quite 
mad. Alexander, however, in great alarm, ordered him to be 
cross-examined under torture; and when still he could say no 
more than that something had urged him to do what he had done, 
he was put to death. 7 

But the omen was shockingly bad, suggesting, as it did, the 
idea of his diadem and seat being taken from him; and it was 
confirmed by another incident which occurred at about this time. 
While he was boating on the river his broad-brimmed straw hat 
and the royal ribbon which encircled it fell into the water ; aud the 
man who swam out to retrieve it placed the ribbon upon his head 
as a means of carrying it without wetting it, for which ill-omened 
act he was promptly put to death, according to some, or flogged, 
according to others. . 4 

‘A few days later, on June 1st, after many hours spent in sacti- 
ficing to the gods and taking the auspices, Alexander gave a private 
banquet to Nearchos and his leading officers, and a public dinner 
to a latge number of others, these being part of the farewell 
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festivities before the launching of the great expedition to which 
all were looking forward, particularly because the stifling heat of 
Babylon caused the thought of the sea-breezes to be a delight in 
anticipation. 

The royal party was a merry one, and after various Greek 
actors had entertained his guests, Alexander himself recited to them 
a scene from the Andromeda of Euripides. Late that night when 
he was about to go to bed, one of the Companions, a certain Thes- 
salian named Medios, persuaded him to come to his house where 
they might continue their drinking with a few friends; and this 
he did, remaining there until sunrise, and afterwards sleeping heavily 
all day. 

In the evening—June znd—he returned to the house of Medios, 
and again made metry with him until just before dawn. During 
this party, he toasted every one of the twenty guests, drinking a 
large goblet of wine to each of them. There are stories which tell, 
also, how he pledged one of his friends in a huge ceremonial goblet, 
but fell off to sleep before he could finish it, and afterwards com- 

lained of a stabbing pain in his back.t Then, in spite of feelin; 
feverish and sick, he had a bath and ate a little food, after whi 
he was carried out in a litter to make his morning sacrifice at sun- 
rise—a duty which he seldom missed, even when intoxicated, as 
now he was. He then went back to the dining-hall where he slept 
all through the heat of that day, June 3rd, and at sunset, having 
the headache which was only to be expected, he was carried down 
to the river and was ferried across to the royal gardens on the 
opposite bank, where, in a pavilion by the water-side, he had 
decided to stay until what he believed to be the ill-effects of his 
drinking-bout had passed off. Next morning, the qth, he felt 
somewhat better, and after bathing and attending the sunrise 
sacrifice, he spent part of the day in talking to Medios, with 
whom he played a while at dice. He gave orders that his officers 
should come to him on the following morning, when he hoped 
to be welt on the way to recovery ; and that evening he ate a good 
supper. But after this incautious meal the fever returned, and he 
passed a very feverish and uncomfortable night, though the nature 
of his complaint is unknown.? 

Nevertheless, on the morning of the sth, he bathed again, and 
sacrificed to the gods, after which he received Nearchos and gave 
orders that the fleet should be ready to sail on the 8th, by which 
time he expected to be well enough to start. On the 6th, though 
feeling very ill, he insisted on bathing and attending the morning 
sactifice. He then received Nearchos again, and was told that all 

7 Plutarch, and also Athenaeus, X, 44. 
* He was probably suffering from malaria. 
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was ready for the launching of the expedition. The ships were 
stocked with provisions, their crews were at their posts, and the 
troops were standing by. In the evening, he bathed once more 
to assuage his burning fever, but became worse after he had done 
so; and during the night he suffered much, On the morning of 
the 7th he bathed for the last time, and was afterwards carried out 
to attend the sacrifice. He talked with several of his officers, but 
it was evident that he was nearly delirious, and all thoughts of the 
start next day had to be abandoned. He was then transferred to 
another pavilion, beside the swimming-pool in the gardens of the 
palace, which had the appearance of being cooler and more comfort- 
able, for the heat of these June days was intolerable to him in his 
present condition. 

Next morning, the 8th, he gave the necessary orders about the 
postponing of the expedition. He was very ill, but he insisted 
on being carried out to attend the sacrifice. On the 9th, also, he 
attended the sacrifice, but for the last time; and during the day 
he was conveyed back to the palace, the inner rooms of which, 
after all, were perhaps actually cooler and less exposed to the glare 
of the sun than was the pavilion by the pool. Here he gave orders 
that his officers should remain in attendance, in case he should 
need them; but he was already so weak that he could not speak 
to those who were in the room. On the roth and rith the i h 
fever continued unabated; and by the morning of the 12th the 
rumour spread that he was dead and that the fact was being 
concealed. 

At this a great many of his officers and Companions came to 
the palace in a body; and having demanded that they should be 
allowed to see the King with their own eyes, they were allowed 
to pass through the sickroom in single file. Alexander was con- 
scious, and he made a brave effort to greet his friends one by one 
with a slight movement of his hand and his head. He was too 
weak to speak, but his eyes were eloquent, and all knew that the 
word they dumbly said was “Farewell!” That night six of his 
friends went to a certain shrine in the city famous for its miracles 
of healing, and here they prayed to the presiding deity, asking 
whether Alexander should be carried thither. The reply they 
received through the chief priest, however, was that it would be 
better for him to stay where he was. ; 

On the following day Alexander was hardly conscious. It 
is said that in a lucid moment he allowed Perdikkas, one of his 
most trusted generals, to take possession of his seal-ring ; but 
when he was asked to whom he wished to leave his throne his 
whispered reply could herdly be heard. Some thought that he 
said, “ . . . Kratisfo”, “to the strongest ” but it is possible, as 
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some have suggested, that the word upon his parched lips was 
* Herakles ”, the name of his only son. As the sun went down, 
on this thirteenth day of June in the thirteenth year of his reign, he 


passed away. 
* * * * * 


The terrible events which followed may be chronicled in a few 
words. Roxana, always jealous of Statira, Alexander’s Persian 
Queen, caused her, and her sister, Hephaestion’s widow, to be 
murdered and their bodies thrown down a well. Sisygambis, the 
Queen-Mother, overcome by grief, refused to eat, and within five 
days was dead. 

Roxana in due course gave birth to a son, who was named 
Alexander ; and ultimately he and Arrhidaios, the half-witted son 
of King Philip, were proclaimed joint-kings. Olympias, a few 
years later, declared that Antipater and his son Cassander had 
polioned Alexander ; and, having taken Roxana and her son into 

er care she murdered Arrhidaios and his wife, and with savage 
ferocity fought the faction led by Cassander, until in the end she 
was defeated and murdered. Roxana and her child were then 
murdered, and presently Hercules, Alexander’s son by Barsine, was 
put to death, the fight for power Cleopatra, Alexander’s sister, 
was also murdered. 

Meanwhile, the Strongest of the generals had divided the empire 
between them; and Ptolemy, having seized Egypt, obtained pos- 
session of Alexander’s body and carried it away to that country. 
He stated that Alexander had wished to be buried in the Oasis of 
Siwa, in the temple of his father Ammon ; but in the end he buried 
him in a mausoleum in Alexandria, the new city on the Egyptian 
coast, where the body was still lying in the days of the Roman 
Emperors, 


THE END 
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